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[From the fupplementary Volume. 


"E fhall retain the name of Mule to the 
animal produced by the jack-afs and 
mare ; and to that procreated between the horfe 
and fhe-afs, we fhall give the denomination of 
bardeau. The differences which fubfift between 
thefe two mongrel animals have never hitherto 
_ been marked by any author. Thefe differences, 
_ however, afford the moft certain criterion for 
| difinguifhing the relative influence of males 
and females in the product of generation, A 
comparifon of thefe two mules, and other mon- 
 grels proceeding from a mixture of different 
_ fpecies, will give us more precife ideas concern= 
ing this relative influence, than could be obtain- 
af by fimply comparing two individuals of the 
fame fpecies. | | 
‘Vou VIE san | The 
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The bardeau is much fmaller than the mule, 
~ and feems to preferve the dimenfions of its mo- 
ther, the fhe-afs; and the mule retains the di- 
menfions of the mare. Hence, in mixed fpecies, 
the fize of the body appears to depend more 
upon the mother than the father. Now, thefe 
two animals differ in figure. The neck of the 
bardeau is thinner, the back fharper, and the 
crupper more pointed ; while the fore-head, of 
the mule is better fhaped, the neck more beau- 
tiful, the fides rounder, and the crupper more 
plump. . Hence both of thefe animals retain 
more of the mother than of the father, not only 
in magnitude, but.in figure of body. This re- 
mark, however, does not apply to the head, limbs, 
and tail. The head of the bardeau is longer, — 
and not fo thick in proportion as that of the afs; 
and the head of the mule is fhorter and thicker 
than that of the horfe. Hence, in the figure 
and dimenfions of the head, they have a greater 
refemblance to the father than to the mother. 
The tail of the bardeau is garnifhed with hair 
nearly in the fame manner as that of the horfe ; 
and the tail of the mule is almoft naked, like 
that of the afs. In this extreme part of the body, 
therefore, the fimilarity to the father predomi- 
nates. The ears of the mule are longer than 
thofe of the horfe; and the ears of the bardeau 
are fhorter-than thofe of the afs. The limbs | 
of the mule are hard and lintber, like thofe of 
the horfe ; and the limbs of the bardeau are _ 

more 
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more fléfhy. Hence thefe two animals, in the 
form of the head, limbs, and other extremities 
of the body, have a greater refemblance to the 
father than to the mother. 

In the years 1751 and 1752, I made two he- 
goats copulate with feveral ewes, and I obtain- 
ed nine mules, feven males and two females. 
Struck with this difference between the number. 
of males and females, | endeavoured to difcover. 
whether the number of male mules, produced 
by the afs and mare, predominated in the fame 
proportion, The information I received did not 
afcertain this point; but I learned that the num- 
ber of male mules always exceeded that of the 
females. The Marquis de Spontin-Beaufort 
made a dog intermix with a fhe-wolf, and pro- 
cured four mules, three of which were males * 
In fine, having made inquiries concerning ‘mules 
which were more eafily obtained, I learned, that 
the number of males greatly Me that of 
the females. In the article, Canary-birds ry 
remarked, that of nine young produced between 
a goldfinch and a Canary-bird, there were only | 
three females, ‘Thefe are the only certain facts 
I could colle& on this {ubje€tt, which merits | 

A-2 ; » more 


. 

* Letter from the Marquis de Spontin-Beaufort to M. de’ 
Buffon, dated Namur, July 14. 1773, and attefted by two 
letters from M. Surirey de Boifly, likewife dated Namur, 
June 9. and July 194772. | | 

+ See tom. 4. de l’'Hift. Nat. des Oifeaux. 

+ What is related by different authors, concerning the ju- 

: mars, 
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more attention than it has yet received ; for the 
myfteries of generation by the concourfe of dif- 
ferent fpecies, and the afcertaining of the pro- 
portional effective powers of males and females 
in every kind of reproduction, can alone be de- 
veloped by an aflemblage of fimilar facts. 

Of my nine mules produced by the he-goat 
and the ewes, the firft was brought forth on the 
1sth day of April. When examined three days 

: after 


mars, appears to. be very fufpicious. The Sieur Léger, in 
his hiftory of the Voudois, tells us, ‘ That, in the valleys of 
¢ Piedmont, there are mongrel animals, called jumars ; that, 
¢ when engendered by a bull and a mare, they are denomina- 
‘ted baf or buf, and, when produced by a bull and fhe-afs, 
_ ¢they receive the appellation of Jf; that thefe jumars have 
€ no horns, and are of the fize of mules; that they are very 
‘ fwift; that he mounted one of them -on the goth day of 
: “September, and performed, in a fingle day, a journey of 
€ eighteen leagues, or fifty-four Italian miles; and that they 
¢ were furer and more eafy than a horfe.’ < 

From an affertion of this kind, we would be led to believe, 
that thefe jumars, produced by the bull and the mare and 
fhe-afs, either exift, or did formerly exift; yet I have never 
been able to difcover any confirmation of thefe facts. 

Dr Shaw, in his hiftory of Algiers, p. 166. fays,‘ To the 
‘mule we may join the Kumrah, as the Algerines call a little 
‘ ferviceable bealt of burden, begot betwixt an afs and a cow. 
‘ That which I faw at Algiers (where it was not looked upon 
as a rarity), was fingle hoofed, like the afs, but diftinguifh- 
‘ed from it, in having a fleeker fkin, with the tail and the 
«head (though without horns) in fafhion of the dam’s Dr 
Shaw is an author who deferves credit. However, having 
confulted feveral perfons who had been in Barbary, and par- 
ticularly the Chevalier James Bruce, they allaffured me, that 
they had no knowledge concerning thefe animals engendered 
by an afs and acow, 
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after birth, and compared with lambs of the 
fame age, it differed from them in the following 
particulars: The ears, upper part of the head, 
as well as the diftance between the eyes, were 
larger. It had befides a band of whitith gray 
_ hair from the nap of the neck to the extremity 
of the tail. The four legs, the fuperior part of 
the neck, the breaft, and belly, were covered 
with the fame white, coarfe hair. ‘There was a 
{mall quantity of wool upon the flanks only ; 
and even this fhort, curled wool, was mixed with 
a great deal of hair. ‘The legs of this mule 
were alfoan inch and a half longer than thole of 
a lamb of the fame age. When examined, 
eighteen days after birth, the white hairs were 
partly fallen off, and late by brown hairs, 
fimilar in colour to thofe in the he-goat, and 
nearly as coarfe. The limbs continued to be - 
more than an inch and a half longer than thofe of 
thelamb; and, onaccountof this length of limbs, 
it did not walk fo well as the lamb. ‘This lamb 
was killed by an accident; and I took no far- 
ther notice of the mule till four months after- 
ward, when | oe it with a fheep of the 
fame age. In the mule, from the fpace between 
the eyes to the extremity of the muzzle, the di- 
flance was at leaft an ifch fhorter than in the 
fheep ; and the head of the mule was more than 
half an inch broader, at the broadeft part. Hence 
the head of this mule was thicker and fhorter 
than that of a fheep of equal age. The curva- 
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ture of the upper jaw, taken from the corner of 
the mouth, was near half an inch longer in the 
mule than in the fheep. The head of the mule 
was not covered with wool, but with long, bufhy 
hair. The tail was two inches fhorter than that 
Othe iheep. “ti ned 

In the beginning of the year 1752, I obtained, 
from the union of a he-goat with ewes, eight o- 
ther mules, fix of which were males, and two 
females. Two of them died before ! could ex- 
amine them; but they feemed to refemble thofe 
who furvived. Two of them, a male and a fe- 
male, had four teats, two on each fide, like thofe 
of the goats. In general, thefe mules had long 
hair on the belly, and particularly about the pe- 
nis, as in the he-goat, and alfo on the feet, and 
particularly thofe behind. Moft of them had 
the chanfrin lefs arched than is common to 
lambs, the diftance between the hoofs larger, 
and the tail fhorter. | | 

‘Under the article Dog, I related fome experi- 
ments made with a view to procure an intermix- 
ture between a dog and a wolf, whére all the 
precautions employed for that purpole were a- 
bortive * The conclufion drawn from thefe ex- 
periments was in the following words: “I pre- 
‘tend not abfolutely to affirm, that the wolf, 
‘in no age or country, never intermixed with 
‘dogs. The contrary is aflerted poñtively by 
*the ancients. Ariftotle remarks, that, though 


‘ animals 
# See vol. IV. p. 24. 
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‘ animals of Livescan: fpecies feldom intermix ; 
‘yet it certainly happens among dogs, foxes, 
‘and wolves,’ T have fince learned the propri- 

ety of being thus cautious in my conclufions ; 
for M. le Marquis de Spontin-Beaufort has fuc- 
ceeded in the junétion of a dog anda wolf, TI 
was informed of this fact by M. Surirey de Boif- 
ly, in a letter which he wrote me in the follow- 
ing terms: 

€ Namur, June 0. 1773. The»Marquis de 

* Spontin has in this place reared a very young 
‘ fhe-wolf, to whom he gave, as a companion, a 
‘dog of nearly the fame age. They were left 
‘at full liberty, and came into the apartments, 
‘the kitchen, the ftable, &c. They live in the 
© moft intimate friendfhip, and are extremely 

‘ carefling, lying under the table, and upon the 
“ feet of the perfons. who fit around. 

‘The dog isa kind of mongrel maftif, and 

‘full of vigour. During the firft fix months, 

‘the wolf was fed with milk, and afterward 

* with raw fleth, which it preferred to what was 

‘ roafted. When fhe eat, no perfon durft ap- 
‘ proach her. At other times, fhe permitted e- 
‘ very freedom, except abufe, She carefled all 
‘the dogs which came near her, till fhe began 
_* to give a preference to her old cempanion; af- 
ter which, fhe was enraged at every other, She 

‘ was covered, for the firft time, on the 25th 
‘ day of March laft, Her amours continued 
* fifteen days, with RECU frequent Pan 


‘and 
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‘and fhe brought forth her young on the fixth 
‘ day of June at eight o’clock in the morning. 
* Hence the time. of her geftation was feventy- 
“three days. The young were four in number, 
‘and of a blackith colour. Some of them have 
‘the half of the breaft, and. the pats, white. 
* Thefe colours are deriv red from the dog, which 
‘ is black and white. From the moment of lit- 
‘tering, fhe growled and attacked all who ap- 
‘proached her. She no longer diftinguifhed her 
* mafters; and would even have devoured the 
“dog, if he had come near her, | 
‘Tadd, that the has been chained ever fince 
* fhe made a break at her gallant, who had leap- 
‘ed a neighbouring wall, in order to come at a 
* bitch in feafon; that fhe nearly worried her ri- 
‘val; and that the coachman feparated them by 
‘ repeated blows of a large bludgeon, and con- 
‘ ducted her to her lodge, where, imprudently 
‘commencing his chaftifement, her fury rofe to 
‘ fuch a degree, that fhe bit him twice in the 
© thigh, and the wounds confined him fix weeks 
‘to his bed.’ | 
In my anfwer to this letter, I a ied M. de 
Boiffy, and added fome remarks, with a view to - 
remove my doubts. M. le Marquis de Spon- 
tin having feen my anfwer, obligingly wrote 
me in the following terms: 
‘ Namur, Fuly 14.1773. Tread with much 
¢ fatisfaétion the judicious remarks you tran{- 


d mitted to M. Surirey de Boiffy, whom I had 
‘ begged 
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© begged to communicate to you, during mj 
‘ abfence, a fact, which cannot be denied, not- 
‘ withftanding the force of your arguments, and 
‘ the opinion I have always entertained, as well 
“as the reft of the world, of the excellence of 
‘the many learned productions by which you 
‘ have enlightened the republic of letters. But, 
‘whether it was an effect of chance, or one 
‘of thofe fports of Nature, who, as you re- 
‘mark, fometimes departs from her eftablifhed 
‘laws, the fat is inconteftible; and you will 
‘be convinced of its truth, if you give credit 
‘to what I have the honour of writing you, 
‘ which can be attefted by two hundred perfons 
‘at leaft, who were witnefles to it as well as 
‘myfelf. This fhe-wolf was only three days 
‘ old when I purchafed it from a peafant, who 
‘had carried it off, after killing the mother. I 
‘ fed it with milk till it was able to eat flefh. 
‘ T recommended to thofe who had the care of 
it, to carefs, and handle it often, with a view 
‘to render it as tame as poffible. At laft, it be- 
‘came fo familiar that I have taken it to hunt 
‘in the woods at the diftance of a league from 
‘my houfe, without any danger of lofing it. 
« Sometimes, when I was unable to call it back, 
‘it returned of its own accord in the night. I 
‘ was always more certain of keeping it at home 
‘ when I had a dog; for it was fond of dogs ; 
¢ and thofe who had overcome their natural re- 
* pugnance, fported with it, as if they had been 
| | ‘ animals 
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‘animals of the fame fpecies. During all this 
‘time, it attacked only cats and poultry, whom 
fit ftrangled, without difcovering any inclina- 
‘tion to eat them. As foon as fhé attained the 
‘age of twelve months, her ferocity increafed, 
‘ and I began to perceive that fhe had a ftrong 
‘defire to attack fheep and bitches. I then 
* chained her; becaufe the frequently fprung up- 
‘on her mafter, when he attempted to reftrain 
‘ her. : She was at leaft one year old when I in- 
‘troduced her to the acquaintance of the dog 
‘which covered her, She has been kept in my 
* garden, which is fituated in the centre of the 
‘town, fince the end of November laft; and, 

‘ therefore, no male wolf can be fuppofed to have 
_ had any communication with her. As foon 
* “as fhe came in feafon, fhe difcovered fuch an 
‘ affe€tion for the dog, and the dog for: her, 
‘that each of them howled frightfully when 
“they were not together. She was firft cover- 
‘ed on the 28th day of March, and twice each © 
* day during the two following weeks, . They 
* continued attached to each other more than a 
‘quarter of an hour at every embrace, during 
* which time the wolf complained, and feemed 
to fuffer pain; but the dog was perfeétly at his _ 
‘eafe. Three weeks after, her pregnancy was 
‘perceptible. On the 6th day of June, fhe 
‘brought forth four young, whom the. fill 
*fuckles, though they are five weeks old, and 
_ ‘have pretty long fharp teeth. They have a 

| | ‘ perfect 
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‘ perfe& refemblance to puppies, having lon 
© pendulous ears. One of them is black, with 
‘ a white breaft; which was the colour of the 
‘dog. The others will probably be of the colour 
© of the mother. The hair of each of them is 
© coarfer than that of ordinary dogs.’ There is but 
© one female, with a very fhort tail, like the dog, 
‘who had fcarcely any tail. They promife to 
‘ be large, ftrong, and very ferocious. ‘The mo- 
‘ther is extremely folicitous concerning their 
* wellfare. . I doubt whether I fhall keep her any 
‘longer, having been chagrined by an accident 
§ that befell my coachman, whom fhe bit fo cruel- 
‘ ly, that he has been confined to his bed thefe 
* fix weeks paft. But I will engage, that, if pre- 
‘ ferved, the will again have puppies by the fame 
dog, who is white, with large black {pots on 
‘the back. I hope, Sir, that what I have faid 
‘ will anfwer for a reply to your remarks, and 
‘ that you will no longer hefitate concerning the : 
f truth of this fingular event.’ | 
My doubts are entirely removed, and 1 am 
happy to embrace this opportunity of exprefling 
my thanks. The eftablifhment of a rare fac in 
natural hiftoryis a great acquifition. The means 
of obtaining fuch fa@s are always difficult, and 
often, as we have feen, very dangerous. It was 
for this laft reafon that I fequeftered my wolf 
and dog from all fociety. ‘I had formerly rear- 
eda young wolf, who, till the age of twelve . 
months, did no mifchief, and-followed his ma- 
| | | {ter 
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ster like a dog. But, in the fecond year, he 


_ committed fo many exceffes that it was necefla- 


ry to kill hin. Ilearned by experience, that 
thefe animals, though foftened by éducation, re- 
fume, with age, their natural ferocity. Willing 
to prevent thefe inconveniences, I kept my fhe- 
wolf always confined along with the dog ; and 
I acknowledge that this method of procuring an 
union between them was ill imagined ; for, in 
this {tate of flavery and difguft, the difpofitions 
of the wolf, inftead of being foftened, were 
foured to fuch a degree, that fhe was more fe- 
rocious than if the had been at full liberty ; and 
the dog, having been early detached from his 
equals, and from the fociety of men, had aflu- 
med a favage and cruel character, which the bad 
humour of the wolf ferved only to augment ; 
fo that, during the two laft years, their antipa- 
thy rofe to fuch a degree, that they defired no- 
thing fo much as to devour each other, In the | 
experiment made by the Marquis de Spontin, 
every circumftance was reverfed. The dog was 
in his ordinary condition : He had all the mild- 
nefs and other qualities which this docile animal 
acquires by his intercourfe with man. The wolf 
was likewife reared in perfe@ freedom and fa- 
miliarity along with the dog, which, by being 
under no reftraint, had loft his repugnance to 
her ; and fhe, by the fame mild management, 
became fufceptible of attachment to him. She, 
therefore, received him with cordiality, whenever 

the 
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the hour of Nature ftruck: And, though fhe 
_ feemed to complain and to fuffer, fhe felt more 
_pleafure than pain; for fhe allowed the opera- 
tion to be repeated every day, during all the 
time fhe was in feafon. Befides, the proper 
moment for this unnatural union was feized. 
The wolf felt the impreffion of love for the firft 
time. She was only in the fecond year of her 
age ; and, of courfe, had not entirely refumed 
her natural ferocity. | RATE 
All thefe circumftances, and perhaps fome 
others which were not obferved, contributed to 
the fuccefs of this fertile embrace. From what 
has been remarked, it would appear, -that the 
moft certain method of rendering animals un- 
faithful to their fpecies, is to place them, like 
man, in fociety, and to accuftom them gradual- 
ly to individuals which, without fuch precau- 
tions, would not only be indifferent, but hoftile 
to each other. However this matter ftands, the 
Marquis de Spontin has afcertained the fad, that 
the dog can produce with the wolf even in our 
climates. I could have wifhed that the fuccefs 
of this experiment had induced its author to try 
the union of a wolf with a bitch, and of foxes 
with dogs. But if this defire fhould be confider- 
ed as exorbitant, he muft afcribe it to the infa- 
tiable enthufiafm of a naturalift *. 


But 


* A fimilar fa&t has been announced by M. Bourgelat, in 
a letter to me, dated April 15.1775: ‘ My Lord Pembroke,’ 
fays 
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But to return to our mules. In thofe I ob- 
tained from the he-goat and -ewe, the number 


of males was as feven to two; in thofe from the - 


dog and fhe-wolf, the males were as three to 
one; and, in thofe from the goldfinch and Ca- 
nary bird, the males were as fixteen to three. 
It appears, therefore, to be certain, that the 
number of males, which is always greater than 
that of females in pure fpecies, is ftill greater in 
mixed fpecies. Hence, the male, in general, 
has a greater influence on the produce of gene- 
ration than the female, becaufe he tranfmits his 
ex to the greateft number, and becaufe the 
number of males augments in proportion to the 
remotenefs of the fpecies which intermix. The 
fame thing muft happen in the conjunétion of. 
different races: By crofling the remoteft of thefe, 
we fhall not only procure the moft beautiful 
productions, but the greateft number of males. 


ye 


fays he, * informed me, that, within thefe few days, he faw a 
‘large mattiff copulate with a fhe-wolf; that the wolf is 
tame ; that fhe is always in her mafter’s chamber, and con- 
fequently under his eye; that fhe never goes out alone; 
and that fhe follows her mafter with all the fidelity -of-a 
dog. He adds, that an animal merchant has had, at four 
different times, mules produced by the wolf and dog. He 
alledges, that the wolf is only a wild dog ; and in this opi- 
nion he is joined by the celebrated anatomift Mr Hunter. 
He thinks differently with regard to the fox. He tells me, 
that a bitch, who was a daughter of a wolf, and belonged 
to Lord Clanbrazil, intermixed with a fetting dog, and 
produced puppies, which, according to his hunter, will be 
excellent pointers.’ 
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I have often endeavoured to inveftigate the rea- 
fon why any religion, or any government, 
fhould prohibit the marriage of brothers and 
fifters. Did men learn, by very ancient expe- 
rjence, that the union of brother and fifter was 
(eb fertile than an ‘intermixture with ftrangers, or 
‘that the former produced. fewer males, and 
feebler and more unhandfome children? It is 
certain, however, that, from a thoufand experi- 
ments, both in men and the, other animals, 
crofling. the breed is the only mode of ennobling 
and preferving the perfection of the fpecies. 

To thefe fas and experiments, let us add 
what the ancients have faid upon this fubject. 
Ariftotle tells us, that the mule engenders with 
the mare, and that the junction produces an ani- 
mal which the Greeks called binnus or ginnus. 
He likewife remarks, that the fhe-mule ceañly 
conceives, but feldom brings the foetus to per- 
fection *, Of thele two facts, the fecond is more 
rare than the firft; and both happen only in 
warm climates. M. de ‘Bory, of the royal aca- 
demy of Sciences, and formerly governour of . 
the American iflands, communicated to me a re- 
cent fact of this kind, in a letter, dated May 7. 
1770, of which the following is an extract. 

‘You will perhaps recollect, Sir, that M. 
« @’Alembert read, laft year, in the Academy of 
‘ Sciences, a letter, which informed him, that. 
¢ 4 fhe-mule, in the ifland of St Domingo, 
| ASE CAN © had 
* Arift. hift. animal. lib. 6. cap. 24. 
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‘ had brought forth a foal. I was defired to 
* write for proper vouchers of the fact; and I 
‘ have now the honour of fending you the certi- 

* ficate which I received. . . .. My correfpon- 
* dent is worthy of the higheft credit. He adds, 

* that he has feen mules cover, indifcriminately, 

* fhe-mules and mares, and likewife fhe-mules 
* covered by ftallions and he-mules.’ 

This certificate is judicially attefted, and fign- 
ed by witneffes of unqueftionable veracity. The 
fubftance of it is, that, on the 14th day of May 
1769, M. de Nort, Knight of St Louis, and late 
Major of the Royal Legion of St Domingo, 
had a fhe-mule brought to him, which was faid 
to be fick ; that her belly was remarkably large, 
and a membrane protruded through the vagina. 
M. de Nort, believing the animal to be inflated, 
fent for a Negro farrier, who had been accuftom- 
ed to take care of difeafed animals; that this 
Negro, who arrived in the abfence of M. de 
Nort, had thrown down the mule, in order to 
give her a draught ; that, the moment after the 
_ fall, the brought forth a young mule, perfectly 
formed, and covered with long and very black 
hair ; that the young mule lived an hour; but 
that, having been both hurt by the fall, the foal 
died foon after birth, and the mother ten hours 
after; and, in fine, that the young mule was 
fkinned, and the {kin fent, fays M. de Nort, to 
Doëtor Matty, who depofited it in the Mufaeum 


of the Royal Society at London. 
| | Other 
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Other eye-witnefles, and particularly M, Caza* 
- vant, furgeon, add, that the young mule feemed 

to have been mature, and well formed; that, 
from the appearance of its hair, head, and ears, 
it had a greater refemblance to the afs than com- 
mon mules; that the paps of the mother were 
fwelled, and full of milk ; that, when the igno- 
rant Negro perceived the feet iffuing from the 
vagina, he drew fo forcibly as to invert the 
uterus, and lacerate the parts, which occafioned 
the death of both mother and foal. 

Thele fads, which appear to be well afcer= 
tained, fhow, that, in warm climates, the 
mule 1s not only dapabk e of conception, but of 
bringing the foetus to full maturity. From my 
correfpondents in Spain and Italy, I learn, that 
familar events have happened in thefe countries : | 
But the facts are not fo completely authenticated. 
It fill remains to be inquired, whether this 
St Domingo mule was impreg gnated by an afs or 
a mule. The fuperior re! erabl ance of the young 
“mule to the former feems to indicate, that the | 
had bèen covered by an af. The ferocious ar 
dour of the afs renders him very indifferent in 
| the choice of females, and makes him attack, 
with nearly the fame ayidity; the fhe-afs, the 
mare, andthe mule. — . : 

We may, therefore, confider it as an eftabl ithe 
ed fact, that the he-mule can generate, and. the 
fhe-mule» produce. : Like :other animals, : they 
have a feminal liquor, and all the organs nécef- 
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fary to generation. But mongrel animals are 
always lefs fertile, and more tardy than thofe of 
a pure fpecies. Befides, mules have never pro- 
duced in cold climates, feldom in warm regions, 
and ftill more feldom in temperate countries *. 
Hence their barrennefs, without being abfolute, 

sais ay may 


* To the above fads, the tranflator has to add an inftance 
of the prolific powers of a fhe-mule in the North of Scotland. 
Having heard that a mule, belonging to Mr David Tullo, 
farmer in Auchtertyre, in the county of Forfar, had fome 
years ago brought forth a foal, he tranfmitted a few queries 
to be put to Mr Tullo; and requefted that his anfwers might 
be legally attzfted before a magiftrate. This requelt was . 
chearfully complied with ; and the following is an exact copy 
of the queries, anfwers, and atteltations. | 


Interrogatories to be put to Mr Tullo tenant in Auchtertyre, 
parifh of Newtyle, and county of Forfar, with his anfwers 
thereto. ni 
1mo, Had you ever a fhe-mule ? At what period ? Ts it true 

that the mule had a foal? At what time was fhe covered ; 

and when did fhe foal ? | | 
Anfwered by Mr Tullo: That he bought a fhe-mule about 
twenty years ago: That fhe was conftantly in feafon for a 
horfe : That, about fome years thereafter, he gave her a horfe ; 
and that fhe, thereafter, gave him a foal, about the roth of 
June. The mule’s price was four pounds five fhillings Ster- 
ling. Rie ta 
2dr, What was the colour of the foal ? Was there any thing 
particular in its figure? . | 
Anfwer : ‘The foal was exa@ly the coloût of its mother, 
inclined to black, with a very large head, big ears, and fmall 
tail; and the declarant thinks, had its head been weighed 
when foaled, it would have weighed nearly as much as its 
body. | 
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may be regarded as poñtive ; fince their produc- 
tions are fo rare, that a few examples only can 


B 2 . be 


31e, How long was the animal allowed to live? 

Anfwer : The next day after the mule foaled, it was fent, 
with its mother, to the Loch of Lundie, in order to let the 
foal die, as the declarant could not want the mule’s work, and 
the mother feemed not fond of the foal : That it was accor- 
dingly left, and next day came to Auchtertyre, about two 
miles diftance, over a hill, with the cattle of Auchtertyre, 
that had been grazing near to that Bayes and was drowned — 
in a ditch the day following. 

at Was its fkin preferved, or the head, or any other bones 
_ of the fkeleton? Could any part thereof be ftill found ? 

Anfwered : Neither the fkin, nor any part of the fkeleton 
was preferved, nor can now be had ; though the declarant 
has often regretted the not preferving the foal, as its mother 
always performed any work that a horfe of fifteen pounds 
value could do. 

sto, Is the mother ftill alive ? What is her age? 

Anfwer : The mother died, about eight years ago, of an 
epidemic cold that was raging among the horfes in this 
country : The mule had little or no milk after foaling, and 
the foal got fome cow’s milk: And this is all that he remem- 
bers of the matter. 

Dav aD: TU. Eek O. 


Auchtertyre, 4th Feb. 1780. 
We James Small tenant in Burnmouth, and Robert Ram- 
fay tenant in Newtyle, hereby certify, That we have often feen 
the mule above defcribed, and we know that fhe had a foal, 
as is narrated by David Tullo. 
: JAMES (S56 AL EL. 
ROB. RAMSAY, 


Ballantyne Houfe, ath Feb. 1780. 


The within interrogatories were put to David Tullo tenant 
in Auchtertyre, anent the mule he had, and the foal fhe pro- 


duced, 
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be ba: ‘But men were wrong in afferting © 


that mules were abfolutely barren, and that all 


animals proceeding from a mixture of different 
fpecies were, like the mules, incapable of pro- 
ducing, The facts formerly related concerning 


the produce of a he-goat and a ewe, of a dog and: 
a fhe-wolf, and of Canary birds and goldfinches, 
demonftrate, that thefe mongrels are by no means. 
barren, and that fome of them are equally. pro- 


lific with their parents, : *- 
[tis an unhappy Ro that a fmall, 


and often nominal error, extends over every ob-. 


je to which it has any relation, and at lait not 


only bécomes.an error in fa, but gives rife to’ 
a general prejudice, that is more difficult to re-. 
move than the particular opinion from which it. 


originated. . A fingle word, a name like that of 


mule, which ought, folely to reprefent the idea, 
of the animal proceeding from het and | 


mare, has been improperly applied to the ani- 


a 


mal produced by the horfe and the fhe-afs, and 


afterward, with fill greater impropriety, to all 
quadrupeds, and all birds, of mixed fpecies: And, 

Ê | ; 0 as 
duced, to which he gave the anfwers fubjoined to cath query, 
and figned them, as did James Small and Robert or at- 
tefling the truth ther a in prefence of | | 
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The original atteftation is in the poffeffion of the Tranfla- 
tor; and fe lately tranfmitted notorial or authenticated copies 
of it to the Count de Buffon, and-to Thomas Pennant, Efq; 
ef Downing, in Flintfhire, 
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as dis were mule, in its original tion ins 
cluded the idéa of the barrennefs common to the 
animal proceeding from the af and mare, this 
. idea of barrennefs has been conveyed to all be- 


ings who have the denomination of mules ; TL 


fay to all beings ; : for, independent of sde 


‘peds, birds, and fithes, mule plants have been 
fancied, to which, without hefitation, this gene- 
‘tal fterility has alfo been afcribed. None of 


thefe beings, however, is abfolutely barren. The 


+ 


: 7 mule, properly fo called, or the animal produced — 


‘by the afs' and mare, is not abfolutely barren ; 
but its prolific powers, when compared with 


:thofe of pure fpécies, or even with thofe of o- 


ther animals of a mixed Spreias, are much more 
feeble and uncertain. AN CTT, 
AIM mules, fays Prejudice, are vitiated ani- 
tals, incapabl é of producing :  No’animal, fay 
: Hdi and Experience, though proceeding froin 
two fpecies, is abfolutely barren. It onght 4 
be remarked, however, that in pure, as well 4 
in mixed face the fees of fertility are very 


% different. In the firft, fome, like the fithes and 


' “infeéts, multiply, annually, by inillions ; others, 
as the birds and fmall quadrupeds, produce by 
twenties and dozens; in fine, others, as man, 


and the larger quadrupeds, produce only one in | 


“twelve months. The number produced may be 


fad to be in the inverfe proportion of the mage 


-hitüde Of animals. "Fhe hôrfe and afs brine 
forth but one in a year; and, in the fame pe- 


ae Hs. ae riod, 
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riod, the moufe and Guiney pig produce thirty 
or forty. Hence the fecundity of thefe fmall 
animals is thirty or forty times greater ; and, if 
a fcale were formed of the different degrees of 
fertility, the fmall animals above enumerated 
would occupy the higheft points, while the horfe 
and afs would be found nearly in the loweft ; 
for the elephant alone is lefs fertile. | 
In mixt fpecies, there are alfo different de- 
erees of fecundity ; for animals proceeding 
from two fpecies partake of two natures, and 
are, in general, lefs fertile; and this want of 
fertility increafes in proportion to the infecun- 
dity of the parents. Hence, if the horfe and afs, 
two animals naturally not very fertile, mix, the 
original infecundity, inftead of diminifhing in 
the mongrel race, muft be augmented. The mule 
will not only be lefs fertile than its parents, but, 
perhaps, the mott unfertile of all mongrels, be- 
caufe all the other mules which produce, fuch as 
thofe proceeding from the he-goat and ewe, 
from the goldfinch and Canary bird, &c. are much 
more fruitful than thofe produced by the afs and 
horfe, It is to this original and particular caufe, 
that the infecundity of the mule and bardeau 
fhould be referred. A fecond caufe, full more 
particular, renders. the laft animal lefs prolific 
than the firft. ‘The mule proceeding from the 
afs and mare retains the ardent temperament of 
the father, and, of courfe, poffefles a high de- 
gree of prolific power ; while the bardeau pro- _ 
ceeding 
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ceeding from the horfe and afg is, like its father, 
lefs potent, and lefs able to engender. Befides, 
the mare, being lefs ardent than the fhe-afs, is 
likewife more fertile; fince fhe conceives and re- 
tains with more certainty. Thus every circum- 
ftance concurs in rendering the mule more pro- 
lific than the bardeau ; for ardour of tempera- 
ment in the male, which is fo neceflary to fuc- 
cefsful generation and the number produced, is 
hurtful in the female, and almoft always pre 
vents conception and retention. 

This fat holds generally both in man and the 
other animals. Cold women, joined to ardent 
men, produce a number of children. A woman, 
on the contrary, who feels too acutely the emo- 
tions of love, is feldom fertile. But, in moft 
women who are merely paflive, the effect is 
more certain ; becaufe the fruit of generation is 
lefs difturbed by the convulfions of pleafure. 
Thefe are fo marked, and fo deftrudtive to the 
conception, in fome females, fuch as the fhe- 
afs, that fhe requires cold water to be thrown 
on her crupper, and even heavy blows, in or- 
der to reprefs them. Without fuch difagreeable - 
aids, the fhe-afs would feldom be impregnated, 
till age abated the fury of her pafion. The 
fame means are fometimes employed to make 
mares conceive. 

. But, it may be faid, that female dogs and cats, 
which feem to be more ardent than the mare 
and fhe-afs, never fail to conceive ; and, there- 

| fore, 
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fore, that the fa@ FA concerning thé: ins 


fecundity of females whofe feelings are exqui- 
lite, is too general, and admits of many excep- 
tions. But the example of dogs and cats, in- 
ftead of being’ an exception, is rather a confir- 
mation of the general rule: for, in the bitch, 


however violent the MEUNIER of the internal 


organs may be fuppofed, they have full time to 


be .appéafed ‘during’ the long interval between. 


cônfummation and the retreat of the male, who 
cannot detach himfelf till the turgidity and irri- 
tation of the parts fubfide. The female cat is 
ip a fimilar fituation. Of all females, fhe ap- 
pears to be ‘moft ardent in her amours ; for 


{he calls to the males with lamentable ‘cries,’ 
: which announce the moft prefling neceflity.! 


But, as in the dog, from a particular conforma= 
tion of the male cat, -this violent female never 


miffes conception. Her defires, which are excef= 


five, ‘are: Nr mé tempered with a pain almoft 


equally acute. The glans of the male cat is co- 


vered with large fharp prickles. ‘The intromif- 
fion of it, therefore, muft be extremely pain- 


ful to the female, who announces her fufferings’ 
by loud cries. The pain is fo great, that the’. 


inftantly makes every effort to efcape, and the 


thale, to retain her, is obliged to feize her by the 


neck with his teeth, and to compell fubmhiffion’ 
from the very et who had invited his em= 
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In domeftic animals, who are well fed and 
‘taken care of, multiplication is greater than in 
thofe who continue in a wild ftate. Of this we 
have an example in domeftic dogs and cats, who. 
produce feveral times every year ; but, when in 
a natural ftate, they: produce only once in the. 
fame period. Domeftic birds furnifh an example 
ftiil more ftriking : “Can the fecundity of any. 
fpecies of wild birds be compared to that of a 
well fed hen, when properly ferved with a cock ?. 
And, even inthe human fpecies, what a vaft : 
_ difference between the fcanty propagation of fa= 
vages, and the immenfe population of civilized 
nations,. under the adminiftration. of a wife go- 
vernment ? But we here confine: ourfelves to the 
fecundity natural to animals in full poffeflion of | 
| liberty, the relative fertility of whom is exhi- 
‘bited in the following Table, from which fome 
important conclufions may be.drawn. 


TABLE. 
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. This is the order in which Nature has prefent- 
ed to us the different degrees of fecundity in 
quadrupeds ; and from it we perceive, that this 
fecundity diminifhes in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the animal. In general, this fcale of © 
fecundity extends to all the other tribes of ani- 
mated Nature. Small birds are more prolific 
than the larger kinds. The fame thing holds 
in-fifhes, and perhaps in infe&s, But, confining 
our remarks to quadrupeds alone, it appears 
from the above table, that the hog is the only 
exception to the general rule ;'for, from the 
fize of his body, he fhould be ranked with thofe 
animals which produce only two or three, once 
in twelve months, while, in fact, he is equally 
prolific with {mall quadrupeds. 

This table contains all that is known with re- 
gard to the fertility of pure fpecies. But the 
fecundity of mixed fpecies, which is always lefs 
than that of the pure, merits particular atten- 
tion. The reafon will be apparent, by fuppo- 
fing, for example, that all the males in the horfe 
fpecies, and all the fhe-afles, or, rather, all the 
jack-affes and all the mares, were deftroyed: In 
this cafe, thofe mixed animals alone, which we. 
call mules and bardeaux, would be produced ; 
and the number brought forth would be much 
fewer than that of horfes or afles ; becaufe the 
- natural conformities or relations between the horfe 
and fhe-afs, or between the jack-afs and mare, are 
lefs than between the horfe and mare, or the male 
and 


: 
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and female afs. It is the number-of conformi- 
ties and diffimilarities which conftitutes or diftin- 
guifhes fpecies ; and, fince the fpecies of the afs 
has at all times been feparated from that of the 
horfe, it is apparent, that, by mixing thefe two 
fpecies, whether by means of females or males, 
we diminith the number of conformities which 
conftitute the fpecies. Hence the males will en- 
gender and the females produce feldomer, and 
with more difficulty ; and even thofe mixed fpe- 
cies, if their conformities were fewer, would be- 
come entirely barren. Mules of every kind, 
therefore, muft be rare; becaufe it is only by 
being deprived of its natural female, that any a- 
nimal will intermix with a female of a different 
{pecies. Even when mongrel animals approach 
each other with fome degree of warmth, their 
produce is neither fo certain nor fo frequent as 
in pure fpecies, where the number of conformi- 
ties is greater, Now, the produce of mixed fpe- 
_cies will be lefs frequent, in proportion to the 
infecundity of the pure fpecies from whom they 
proceed ; and the produce of animals proceed- 
ing from mixed fpecies will always diminifh in 
proportion asthey recede from the original ftock; 
becaufe the conformities between them and any 
other animal are augmented. For example, I 
am perfuaded, from the reafons above afligned, | 
that an intercourfe between two bardeaux would 
be abortive. Befides, thefe animals proceed from 
two fpecies which are not very fertile, and are 
| ME alfo 
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alfo under the influence of the fame caufes which 
often prevent the fhe-afs from conceiving with 
her own male. I am more uncertain with re- 
gard to the fterility of mu/es properly fo called ; 
becaufe they are not liable to the laft caufe of 
barrennefs ; for, as the mare conceives more ea- 
fily than the fhe-afs, and the jack-afs is more 
ardent than the horfe, their refpedtive prolific 
- powers are greater, and their produce not fo rare 
as that of the fhe-afs and horfe. The mules, of 
courfe, will be lefs barren than the bardeaux. I . 
- fufpe&, however, that two mules never engen- : 
der ; and I prefume, even from the examples of 
fertile mules, that they owe their impregtiation 
to the afs, rather than to the mule; for we 
ought not to regard the he-mule as the natural 
fale of the fhe-mule, though they both have 
the fame name, or, rather, differ only in fex. . 
© To explain this matter, let us fuppofe an or- 

der of kindred in fpecies, like that which takes 
place in families, The horfe and mare will be 
brother and ,fifter in fpecies, and parents in the 
firft degree. It is the fame with the male and 
female afs. But, if the male af is given to the 
mare, they are only coufins in fpecies, or kin- © 
dred in the fecond degree. The mule produced 
by them, participating one half of both fpecies, 
will be removed to the third degree of kindred. 
. Hence the male and female mule, though ‘pro- 
ceeding from the fame father and mother, in- 
-ftead of being brother and fifler in fpecies, ‘are 
Ghis, only 
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only kindred in the fourth degree; and, of 
courfe, will produce more difficultly Batween 
themfelves, than the jack-afs and mare, who aré 


kindred fpecies in the fecond degree. For the 


fame reafon, the male and female mules will not 
produce fo eafily between themfelves, as with 
the mare or afs; becaufe the kindred of the 
latter in {pecies is only in the third degree, while 
that of the. former is in the fourth degree. The 


| infecundity, which appears in the fecond degree, 


{hould be more confpicuous in the third, and Hv 
haps abfolute in the fourth. | 

In general, kindred of fpecies is one of thot 
myfteries of Nature, which man can never un- 
ravel, without a long continued and difficult fe- 
ries of experiments. How can we otherwile 


learn, than by’ the union of different fpecies of 


animals many thoufand times repeated, the de- 
gree of their kindred? Is the afs more allied to 


the horfe than the. zebra ? Does the wolf ap= 


proach nearer to the dog than the fox or jackal ? 
At-what diftance from, man fhall we place the 
large apes, who refemble him fo perfeétiy in 


conformation of body ? Are all the fpecies of ani- 


mals the fame now that they were originally ? 
Has not their number augmented, inftead of be- 
ing diminifhed? Have not the feeble fpecies 
been deftroyed by the ftronger, or by the tyran- 
ny of man, the number of whom has become a 
thoufand times greater than that of any other 
large animal ? What relation can be eftablifhed 
VoL. VIII. C between — 
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between kindred fpecies, and another kindred 
ftill better known, that of different races in the 
fame fpecies ? Does not a race, like the mixed 
fpecies, proceed from an anomalous individual, 
which forms the original ftock? In the dog fpe- 
cies, there is, DEAS) a race fo rare, that it is 
more difficult to procreate than the mixed fpecies 
proceeding from the afs and mare. How many 
queflions does this fubjeG&t admit of; and how 
few of them are we in a condition to folve? 
How many fads muft be difcovered before we 
can even form probable conjectures ? However, 
inftead of being difcouraged, the philofopher 
ought to applaud Nature, even when fhe is moft 
myfterious, and to rejoice that, in proportion as 
he removes one part of her veil, fhe exhibits an, 
immenfity of other objects, all worthy of his 
refearches. For, what we already know ought 
-to point out what may ftill be known. ‘There 
is no boundary to the human intellect. It éx- 
tends in proportion as the univerle is difplayed, 
Hence man can and ought to attempt every thing: 

. He wants nothing but time to enable him to ob- 
tain univerfal knowledge. By multiplying his 
_obfervations, he might forefee all the phaenomena 
and all the events ‘ef Nature with equal certain- _ 
ty, as if he deduced them from their immediate 
caufes: And what enthufafm can be more par- 
dowable. or rather more noble, than to be: 
lieve that man is. San by his labours, to 
bac) > Oh, Re eT difcoves 
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difcover all sd powers and myfteries of Na- 
ture ! 
" Thefe labours confift chiefly in making biter! 
vations and experiments, from which we difco- _ 
ver new truths, For example, the union of 
animals of different {pecies, by which alone we 
can learn their kindred, has never been’ fufie 
ciently tried. The fats we have’ been able to 
collect concerning this union, whether volun- 
tary or forced, are fo few, that we are not in a 
condition to afcertain the exiftence of jumars. 
This name was firft given to mules faid to have 
proceeded from the bull and mare; but it has 
likewife been applied to denote mongrels alledged 
to have been procreated by the jack-afs and cow} 
. Dr Shaw tells us, that, in the provinces of Tu: 
nis and Algiers, ‘there is a little ferviceablé 
* beaft of burden, called Kumrab, begot betwixt 
‘an a/s and a cow. That which I faw at Al- 
* giers (where it was not looked upon as a rari= 
* ty) was fingle hoofed like the afs, but diftin- 
* guifhed from it in having a fiche {kin, with 
‘the tail and the head (though mont horns) 
‘in fafhion of the dam’s *,’ | 
Thus we have already two kinds of jumars, 
the one proceeding from the bull and mare, and 
the other from the jack-afs and cow. A shin ! 
_ is:mentioned by Merolle, and is pretended to 
proceed from the bull and fhe-afs. ‘ There 
‘ was a beaft of burden which proceeds from 
EPS 7 ac Ged ‘the 
* Shaw’s Travels, P: 166. | 
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“thé bull and fhe-ais, and is obtained by covers, . 
dea the afs with a cow’s fkin, in order to! dex 


‘ceive the bull.*,’. | 


But I am equally dubrét concerning the exe | 


iftence of all'the three kinds of jumars ; though 
I pretend not.to ‘deny the poffibility of the fac.. 
Thave even enumerated fome facts which prove 
an aGtual copulation: between animals of very 
different {pecies: But their embraces were ineffec- 
tual.. Nothing feems to be more remote from 
the amiable character of the dog than the brutal 
manners and inftin@'of the hog; and the: form 
of their bodies is as different as their natural dif- 
pofitions. I have feen, however, two examples 
of a violent attachment between a dog anda 
fow. Even during this very fummer 1774,1a 

large fpaniel difcovered a violent paflion for a 
_ fow which was in feafon: They were fhut-up 
together for feveral days ; and all the domeftics 
were witneffes ofithe mutual ardour of thefe two 
animals. The dog exerted many violent efforts 
to copulate with the fow; but the diflimilarity 


of their organs prevented their union f. The 


fame thing happened fome years before {. Hence. 
animals, though of very different {pecies, may 
contract a ftrongiaffeétion to each other; for. it 
is certain, that, in the above examples, nothing 
prevented the union of the dog and fow but the 

| conformation 


* Voyage de Merolle au Écaigé en PA ER 


+° This fa& happened in the houfe of M. le Comte de la 


Feuillée, in Burgundy. 
+ At Billy, near Chanceau in Burgundy. 
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conformation of their organs. © It is not equally 
certain, however, that, if confummation had ta~ 
ken place, production would have followed. It 
often happens, that animals of different fpecies 
fpontaneoufly unite. Thefe voluntary unions 
ought to be prolific, fince they imply that the 
natural repugnance, which is the chief obftadle, 
is furmounted, and alfo a conformity between 
the organs. No fertility, however, has refulted 
from fuch commixtures. Of this an example 
recently pafled before my eyes. In 1767; and 
fome fucceeding years, the miller. at my eftate 
of Buffon ‘kept a mare and a bull in the fame 
ftable, who contracted fuch a paffion for each 
other, that, as often as the mare came in feafon, 
the bull covered her three or four times every 
day. Thefe embraces: were repeated during fe- 
veral years, and“gave the mafter of the animals 
great hopes of feeing their offspring. Nothing, 
however, refulted from them. All the inhabi- 
tants of the place were witnefles to this fact, 
which proves, that, in our climate at leaft, the bull 
cannot procreate with the mare, and renders this 
firft kind of jumar extremely fufpicious. I have 
not equal evidence to oppole to the fecond kind, 
which Dr Shaw fays proceeds from the jack-afs 
and cow. I acknowledge, that, though the dif- 
fimilarities in ftruGture appear to be ‘nearly es. 
qual in both cafes, the pofitive teflimony of a 
traveller fo well informed as Dr Shaw, feems to 
give a gt eater degree of probability to the exift- 
C3 ee 
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ence of this fecond kind of jumar'than we have 
for the firft. With regard to the third jumar, 

proceeding from the bull and fhe-afs, lam per- 
fuadéd, notwithftanding the authority of Merolle, 
that it has no more exiftence than the one fup- 
pofed to be produced by the bull and mare. 

The nature of the bull is till farther removed 
from that of the fhe-afs, than from that of the 
mare: And the unfertility of the mare and bull, 

which is afcertained by the above examples, 


fhould apply with greater force to the union of 
the bull and af. © 


The 
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The NOMENCLATURE of APES. 


O teach children, and to addrefs men, are 

two very different offices, Children receive 
without examination, and even with avidity, . 
the arbitrary and the real, the true and the falfe, 
whenever they are prefented to them under the 
form of precepts. Men, on the contrary, re- 
je& with contempt all precepts which are not 
_ founded on folid principles. We fhall, there- 
fore, adopt none of thofe methodical diftribu- 
tions by which, under the appellation of dpe, a 
multitude of animals, belonging to very different 
fpecies, have been huddled together in one in- 
difcriminate mafs. | 
What I call an ape ig an HR without a tail, 
whofe face is flat, whofe teeth, hands, fingers, . 
and nails refemble thofe of man, and who, like 
him, walks ereét on two feet. This definition, _ 
derived from the nature of the animal itfelf, and 
from its relations to man, excludes all animals 
who have tails; all thot who have prominent 
faces or long muzzles; all thofe who have crook- 
ed or fharp "mid! and all thofe who walk more 
willingly on four than on two legs. According 
to this precife idea, let tis ~ exafhine how many 
| Species Of animals: olight to be ranked' under the 


Pen ohh ER of ape. ‘The ancients knew only 
* Aiiv . one. 
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one. The pithecos of the Greeks, and the mia 
of the Latins, is a true ape, and was the fubjeét - 
upon which Ariflotie, Pliny, and Galen infti- 
tuted all the phyfical relations they difcovered 


‘between that animal and man. But this ape, or 


pigmy of the ancients, which fo ftrongly te- _ 
fembles man in external ftructure, and full more 
firongly in its internal RE Rire differs from 
him, however, by a quality, which, though rela- 
tive in itfelf, is not the lefs eflential. This qua- 


‘ - lity is magnitude. The ftature: of man, in gen 


neral, exceeds five feet; that of the pithecos, or 
pigmy, never riles above one fourth of this 
height. Hence, if this ape had been fill more 
fimilar to man, the ancients would. have been ju- 


ftified for regarding it only as an homunculus, an 


imperfect dwarf, a pigmy, capable of combating 
with cranes; while man knew how to tame the 
elephant and conquer the lion. | 
But, fince the difcovery of the atte re= 
gions of Africa and India,we have found another 
ape poflefling this quality of magnitude; an ape 
as tall and as flrong as man, and equally ardent 


for women as for its own females; an ape whe 


knows how to bear arms, to attack his enemies 
with ftones, and to defend himfelf with clubs. 


. Befdes, he refembles man fill more than the 


pigmy; for, independent of his having no tail, 
of his flat face, of the refemblance of his arms, 
hands, toes, and nails to ours, and of his walk- 
ing. confantiye on end, he has a kind of vifage 

with 
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with features which approach to thofe of the 
human countenance, a beard on his chin, and 
_ no more hair on his body than men have, when 
in a ftate of nature. Hence the inhabitants of 
his country, the civilized Indians, have not he- 
fitated to aflociate him with the human fpecies, 
under the denomination of Orang-outang, or 
wild man; while the Negroes, . almoft equally 
wild, Nid as ugly ‘as thefe apes, who imagine 
détiétiaé civilization exalts our nature, have gi- | 
ven it the appellation of Pongo, which is the 
name of a beaft, and has no relation to man. 
This orang-outang or pongo is only a brute, but 
a brute of a kind fo fingular, that man cannot 
. behold it without contemplating himfelf, and 
without being thoroughly convinced that his bo: 
dy is not the moft effential part of his nature. 
Thus, we have difcovered two animals, the 
pigmy and the orang-outang, to whichthe name 
of ape ought to be applied. There isa third, to 
which, though more deformed both in relation 
to man and tothe ape, this appellation cannot 
be refufed. ‘This animal, which till now was 
unknown, and wasbrought from the Eaft-Indies, 
under the name of gibbon, walks on end, like | 
the other two, and has a flat face. He likewife 
wants a tail. But his arms, inftead of being pro- 
‘portioned to the height of his body, like thofe 
of man, the orang-outang, or the pigmy, are fo 
enormoufly long, that, when ftanding on his 
two feet, he. touches the ground with his hands, 
ts | without 
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without bending either. his body or limbs... This ~ 


ape is the third and laft to.which the name ought 
to be applied : In this genus, he conftitutes a fin- 


~ 


gular or monftrous fpecies, like the race of thick= | 


legged men, faid to inhabit the ifland of tog 


‘Thomas *, HE pine 

After the apes, another tribe of sila pre- 
fent themfelves, to which we fhall give the ge- 
neric name of baboon, To diftinguifh them 


more accurately from the other kinds, let itbe 


remarked, thatthe baboon has +a fhort: tail, 
long face, a broad: high muzzle, canine. due 
proportionally larger thanthofe of man; and 
callofities on his buttocks. :Byÿ thisdefinition, 
we exclude from the baboon tribe all the apes 
who have no tail; all the monkeys, whote tails 
are as long or longer than their bodies; and all 
thofe who have thin, fharp pointed muzzles. 
The ancients had no proper names for thefe ani+ 
mals. . Ariftotle alone feems to have pointed out 
one of the baboons: underthe name fimia porca- 
ria Ÿ, though he has given but’a very imperfect 
idea of the animal. TheTtalians firft called it 
babuino ; the Germans, baviom; the French, ba: 
| | dure ; 


* See the ai dhacatont on the varieties of, the Human th 

cies, Vol. III. of this work. 

+ The denomination Szmia PA) Leh i 1s employed by! 
po other author but Ariftotle, was not improperly japplied: to» 
denote the baboon ; for I find in the works of feveral travel. 
Lers, who probably never read Arittotlé, the muzzle of the ba- 
-boon compared to the fnout of a hog.” Béfides, thefe animals 
have fome refemblance in the form of their bodies. 
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bouin ; the Britifh, daboon ; and all the modern 
writers of Latin, papio. . We thall 1l call it baboon, 
to diftinguith ‘i from the other {pecies which 
have fince been difcovered in. the fouthern re- 
sions of Africa and India. We. are asnusainial 
with three fpecies of thefe animals : 1. The. ba- 
boon properly fo called, which is found à in Lybia, 
_ Arabia, &c. and is probably -the fma porcaria 
of Ariftotle: 2, The mandrill,.or ribbed-nofe, is 
{till larger than the baboon, has a violet colour- 
ed face, the nofe and cheeks ribbed with deep 
oblique furrows, and is found in Guiney and in 
the warmeft provinces of Africa. 3. The ou- 
anderou, which is fmaller than the baboon and 
mandrill ; its. body is thinner, its head and face 
are furrounded with a kind of long bufhy mane, 
and it is found in Ceylon, Malabar, and other. 
fouthern regions of India, Thus we have pro- 
perly defined three fpecies of apes, and three 
fpecies of baboons, which are all very different 
from one another. 

But, as Nature knows none of our daGhitions, 
as fhe has not clafled her produétions by bundles 
or genera, and as her progrefs is always gradual 
and marked by minute fhades, fome intermediate | 
animal fhould be found between the ape and 
baboon. This intermediate fpecies actually ex- 
ifts, and is‘ the animal which we call magot, or 
the Barbary ape. It occupies a middle .ftation 
between our two definitions. It forms the fhade 

paren the apes and baboons, «It differs from 
the 
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the firft by having a long muzzle and large ca- 


nine teeth ; and, from the fecond, becaufe it. ac= 


tually wants the tail, though it has an appendix 
of {kin, which has the appearance of a very 
{mall tail, Of courfe, it is neither an ape nor a 
baboon, but, at the fame time, partakes of the 
‘nature of both. This animal, which is very 


common in Higher Egypt, as well asin Barbary, ~ 


was known. to the ancients. The Greeks and 
Romans called it cynocephalus, becaufe its muz- 


zle refembled thatofa dog. Let us now arrange 


thefe animals in their proper order: Theorang- 
outang is the firft ape ; the pigmy the fecond ; 
and the gibbon, though different in figure, ‘the 
third ; the cynocepbalus or magot the fourth ape, 
or the firft baboon; the papz0 is the firft baboon; 
the mandrill the fecond'; and the ouanderou, or 
little baboon, the third.» This order is neither 
arbitrary nor :fiétitious, but agreeable to sap 
{cale of Nature. 
After the apes and bibs, come the guenons, 
or monkeys ; that is, animals rileenblin’ the:apes 
and baboons, but which have tails as long, or 
longer than their bodies. The word gwenon has; 
for fome ages, had two acceptations: different 
from that we have here given: It’ is generale 
iy employed tofignify {mall apes, and fometimes 


to denote the female ofthe ape., ‘But, more anñ- 


ciently, we called fnges, or magotss the apes, with- 
out a tail, and euenons,. or :mon6s,: thofe, which 
had long tails. /This|,fa@. appears ifrom,.the 


works 
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works of fome travellers * in the fixteenth and 
feventeenth centuries. The word guenon is pro- 
bably derived from: kébos, or képos, which the 
Greeks employed to denote the long-tailed apes. 
Thefe kébes, or guenons, are {maller and weaker 
than the apes and baboons.» They are eafily di- 
ftinguifhable from one another by this difference, 
and particularly by their long tail. : With equal 
cale they may be diftinguifhed from the makis 
or. maucaucos; becaufe they have) not a fharp 
muzzle, and, inftead of fix cutting teeth, like 
the makis, they have only four, like the apes 
and'baboons. . We know. eight fpecies of gue- 
nons ; and, to prevent confufion, we :fhall be- 
ftow.on: each a proper name: 1. The macaque, 
or hare. lipped. monkey ; 2. The patas, or red 
monkey ; 3+ The malbrouk;. 4. The mangabey, 
* ‘or monkey. with the; upper, eye-lids of a pure 
white colour ; 5. The moue, or varied monkey ; 
6. The callitrix, or green monkey: 7. The. 
mouftac, or whifkered monkey ; 8. The talapoin ; 
9. The douc, or monkey of Cochinchina. The 
ancient Greeks knew only two of thefe guenons, 
« L 40 + , or 
eT Senegal Shere are perl fpecies. of apes, as the gue- 
‘ons, with a long tail ; and the magots, who have no tail; 
Voyage de la Maire, p. 1o1.—In the mountains of South Ame- 
‘rica, there is a kind of zones, or long-tailed monkeys, which 
the favages call cacayen. They are of the fame fize with the 
common kind, from which they differ only by having a beard 
“on their chin. Along with thefe mones, there are found a 


-number of {mall yellow animals, called /agouins ; Singularités. 
‘ la Fr. Antar@. par Thevet, p. 103. 
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or long-tailed monkeys, namely, the mone and 
the callitrix, who are natives of Arabia and thé 
northern parts of Africa. “They had no idea of 
the other kinds ; bécaufe thefe are found only in 
the fouthern provinces of Africa and the Eaft 
Indies, countries entirely unknown in:the days 
of Ariftotle. This» great philofopher, and the 
Greeks in general, were too wife to confound 
beings. by common, and, therefore, equivocal 
names. They call the ape without a tail: pi 
-thecos, and the monkey with a long tail, kébos. 
As they knew thefe animals to be diftin@ fpe- 
cies, they gave to each a proper name, derived 
from their moft f{triking charaëters. All the 
apes and baboons which they knew, namely, — 
the pigmy, the cynocephalus, or magot, and the 
jfimia porcaria, or papio, have their hair nearly 
of a uniform colour. But the monkey, which 
we have called mone, and the Greeks kébos, has 
hair of different colours, and‘is generally known 
by the name of the varied ape. This fpecies of 
monkey was moft common, and beft known in 
the days of Ariftotle; and, from its moft diftin- 
guifhed -character, he calls it kébos, which, in 
Greek, fignifies varieties in colour. Thus all the 
animals belonging to the clafs of apes, baboons, 
and monkeys, mentioned by Ariftotle, are redu+ 
ced to four, the pitbecos, the cynocepbalos, the 
fintia porcaria, and the kébos ; which we believe 
to be the pigmy, the magot, or Barbary ape, the 
the daboon, and the so: it OF varied monkey, not 

only 
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only becaufe they agree with the characters ‘gis 
ven of them by Ariftotle, but likewife becaufe 
the other fpecies muft have been unknown to the 
ancients, fince they are natives of countries into 


which the Greek travellers had never penetrated. . 


‘Two or thrée centuries after Ariitotle, we 
find, in the Greek writers, two new names; cal- 


lithrixand cercopithecos, both relative to the QUE 


nons, or long-tailed monkeys. In proportion as 
di rei eties were made of the fouthern regions 
of Africa and Afia, we found new animals, and 
other fpecies of monkeys: And, as moft of thefe 
monkeys had not, like the Libba various colours, 
the Greeks ‘invented the generic name cercopi- 
thecos, or tailed ape, to denote all the fbecies of 


monkeys or apes with long tails; and, having 


remarked, among thefe new fpecies, a monkey 
with hair ‘ef a lively greenifh colour, they called 
it callithrix, which fignifies beautiful hair, This 
callithrix is found in the fouth part of Maurita- 
nia, and in the neighbourhood of Cape de Verd, 
and is. cis aes known sf sai name of the 
green DPN se ‘ocr . 
‘With regard to hé other féven fpecies of 
monkeys, thentioned above under the -appella- 
tions of makague, patas, malbrouk, mangabey, 
mouftac, talapoin, and donc, they were unknown 


to the Greeks and Latins, ‘The makaque is à 


native of Congo; the patas of Senegal ; the man- 
gabey, of Madagafcar ; the ma FÉES oe Bengal; 


the oo gla of Guiney ; the talapoin, of TA 


and 


7 
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and the douc, of Cochinchina. All thefe terri- 
tories were equally unknown to the ancients. 
As the progrefs of Nature is uniform and gra- 
- dual, we find between the baboons and monkeys 
an intermediate fpecies, like that of the magot 
between the apes and baboons. The animal : 
which fills this interval has a great refemblance 
to the monkeys, particularly to the, makaque ; 
its muzzle, at the fame time, is very broad, and 
its tail fhort, like that of the baboons. Being 
ignorant of its name, we have called it maimon, 
or pig-tailed baboon, to diftinguifh it from the 
others. [tis anative of Sumatra. Of all the 
monkeys or baboons, it alone has a naked tail; 


and, for this reafon, feveral authors have given ! 


it the denomination of the pig-tazled, or rat- 

‘tailed apes. ti nt oh this is 
We have now enumerated all the animals of 
the Old World, to whom the common name of 
' apé has been applied, though they, belong, not 
only to different fpecies, but to different genera, 
To augment the confufion, the fame names of 
ape, cynocephalus, kébos, and cercopithecos, which 
| had been invented by the Greeks fifteen centu- 
ries ago, have been beftowed on animals pecu- 
liar to the New World, though fo recently dif- 
covered. They never dreamed that none of the 
African or Eafi Indian animals had any exiftence 
in the fouthern regions of the New Continent. 
In America, we have difcovered animals with 
hands and fingers, This fimilarity was alone 
| | _ fufficient 
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fufficient to procure to them the name of apes, 
without confidering that, for the transference 
of a name, identity of genus, and even of {pe- 
cies, is neceflary. Now, thefe American ani- 
mals, of which we fhall make two clafles, under 
the appellations of /apajous, or monkeys with 
prehenfile tails; and /agoins, or monkeys with 
long tails, which are not prehenfile, or want 
the faculty of laying hold of any object, are 
very different from the apes of Afia and Afti- 
ca; and, in the fame manner, as no apes, ba- 
boons, or monkeys are to be found in the New 
World, there ‘are neither fapajous nor fagoins in 
the Old. Though we have already given a ge- 
neral view of thefe fa@s, in our differtation con- 
cerning the animals of both Continents, we can 
now prove them in a more particular manner, 
and demonftrate, that, of féventeen {ptcies, to 
which all the animals of the Old: World called 
“apes, may be reduced, and, of twelve or thir- 
teen in the New World, to whom this name has 
been transferred, none of them are the fame, or 
to be found equally in both Worlds ; for, of the 
feventeen fpecies in the Old Continent, three or 
four apes mutt firft be retrenched, who certainly 
exift not in America, and to whom the fapajous 
and fagoins have no refemblance. In the fecond 
place, three or four baboons muft likewife be 
tetrenched : They are larger than the fapajous 
and fagoins, and alfo very different in figure. 
‘There remain only nine monkeys with whom 
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any comparifon can be inftituted. Now, all 
thefe monkeys, as well as the apes and baboons, 
have general and particular characters, which 
feparate them entirely from the fapajous and fa- 
goins. The firft of thefe characters is to have 
naked buttocks, and natural callofities peculiar 
to thefe parts: The fecond is to have abajoues, 
or pouches under the cheeks, in which they 


can keep their victuals. The third isto have a . 


narrow partition between the noftrils, and the a- 
pertures of the noftrils themfelves placed in the 
under part of the nofe, like thofe of man. The 
fapajous and fagoins have none of thefe charac- 
ters. . The partition ‘between their noftrils is al- 
ways very thick; the apertures of their noftrils 
are fituated in the fides of the nofe, and not in 
the under part of it. They have hair on their 
buttocks and no callofities. They have no 
pouches under the cheeks. Hence they differ 
from the monkeys not only in {pecies, but in. 
senus, fince they poflefs none of the general 
characters which are common to the whole tribe 
of monkeys. This difference of cenus necefla- 
rily implies greater differences in fpecies, and 
fhows that thefe animals are very remote fron: 
each other. 

It is with much impropriety, therefore, that 
the names ape and monkey have been applied to 
the /apajous and fagoms. We muft preferve 
their names, and, inflead of afociating them 
with the apr ha We fhould begin by comparing . 

them 


them with one another. Thefe two tribes dif- 


fer from each other by a remarkable character : 


All the fapajous ufe their tail as a finger to hang 


_ upon branches, or to lay hold of any obje& they > 


eannot reach with their hand. The fagoins, on 
the contrary, have not the power of employing 
their tail in this manner. Their face, ears, and 
hair are alfo different : We may, therefore, fepa- 
rate them into two diftin&@ genera. In giving 
the hiftory of the fpecies, I fhall avoid all-thote 
denominations which can only apply to the apes, 
baboons, and monkeys, and preferve the names 
they receive in their native country. 

We are acquainted with fix or feven fpecies 


of fapajous, and fix of fagoins, moft of which 


_ have fome varieties. We have carefully fearch- 
ed all the writings of travellers in order to dif- 
cover the proper name of each fpecies ; becaufe 
the names they receive in the places they inhabic 
generally point out fome peculiar charaeriftic, 
which alone is fufficient to diftinguith them from 
one another. ; : 

With regard to thé varieties, which, in this 
clafs of animals, are perhaps more humerous than 


the fpecies, we fhall endeavour to refer each of 


them to their proper kinds. We have had for- 


“ty of thefe animals alive, each of which differed 


more or lefs from one another; and to us it 


appears that the whole may be reduced to thirty . 


fpecies, namely, three apes, and an intermediate 


ppacice between them and the baboons ; three 
Das baNeobs, 
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baboons, and an intermediate fpecies between 
them and the monkeys; nine monkeys; feven 
fapajous ; and fix fagoins. All the others, or 
at leaft moft of them, ought to be regarded as 
varieties only. But, as we are uncertain -whe- 
‘ther fome of thefe varicties may not be difting 
fpecies, we fhall endeavour to give all of them 
proper names. : VE 
On this occafion, let us’ confider terreftrial 
animals, fome of which have a great refemblance 
to man, ina new point of view. The whole 
have improperly received the general name of 
quadrupeds. \f the exceptions were few, we 
would not have found fault with the applica- 
tion of this name. It was formerly remarked, 
that our definitions and denominations, how- : 
ever general, never comprehend the whole ; 
that beings always exift which elude the moft 
cautious definitions which ever were invented ; 
that intermediate beings are always difcovered ; — 
that feveral of them, though apparently holding 
a middle ftation, efcape from the lift; and that | 
the peneral names, under which we mean to in- 
clude them, are incomplete; becaufe Nature, 
fhould be confidered by unities only, and mot 
by aggregates ; becaufe man has invented ge- 
neral denominations with the fole view of aid-— 
ing his memory, and fupplying the defects 
of his underftanding ; and becaufe he after- 
wards foolifhly confidered thefe general names — 
as realities ; and, in fine, becaufe he has en-; 
| deavoured\ 


» 
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deavoured to comprehend under them beings, © 
and even whole clafles of beings, which required 
different appellations. I can give an example, 
without departing from the clafs of quadrupeds, 
which, of all animals, we are beft acquainted 
with, and, of courfe, were in a condition to have 
beftowed on them the moft precife denomina- 
tions. | 

The name guadruped fuppofes that the ani- 
mal has four fect. fit wants two feet, like 
the manati; if it has arms and hands, like the 
ape’; or if it has wings, like the bat ; it is not 
a quadruped. Hence this general term, when 
applied ‘to thefe animals, is abufed., To obtain 
precifion in words, the ideasthey prefent muft 
be ftrictly true. If we had a term for two hands 
fimilar to that which denotes two feet, we might 
then fay that man was the only biped and dima- 
nus, becaufe he alone hastwo handsand two feet: 
that the manatiis a damanus ; that the bat is 
only a biped ; and that the ape is a guadrima- 
nus, or four-handed animal, Let us now apply 
thefe new denominations to all the particular 
beings to which they belong, and we fhall find, 
that, from about two hundred animals who go 
under the common name of guadrupeds, thirty- 
five fpecies of apes, baboons, monkeys, fapajous, 
fagoins, and makis, muft be retrenched, becaufe 
they are guadrimanus, or four-handed ; and that 
to thefe thirty-five fpecies, the loris, or taillefs 
maucauco, the Virginian, murine, and Mexican 
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opoflum, the Egyptian and woolly jerboa’s, 
&c. fhould be added, becaufe they are four- 
handed like the apes and monkeys. Thus the 


lift of four-handed animals being at leaft forty 


fpecies, the real number of quadrupeds is one 
fifth diminifhed. We muft likewife retrench 
twelve or fifteen fpecies of bipeds, namely, the 
bats, whofe fore-feet are rather wings than 
feet, and likewife three or four jerboa’s, becaufe 
they can walk on their hind feet only, the fore- 
feet being too fhort, If we fubtra® alfo the 
manati, which has no hind feet, the artic and 
Indian walrus, and the feals, to wham the hind 
feet are ufelefs; and, if we ftill retrench thofe 
animals which ufe their fore-feet like hands, 


asthe bears, the marmots, the coati’s, the a- 


goutis, the fquirrels, the rats, and many others, 
the denomination of guadruped will’ appear to 
be applied improperly to more-than one half of 
thefe animals.. The whole and cloven-hoof- 
ed are indeed the only real quadrupeds. When 
we defcend to the digitated clafs, we find four- 
handed, or ambiguous quadrupeds, who. ufe 
their fore-feet as hands, and ought to be fepa- 
rated or diftinguithed from the others Of 


whole-hoofed animals, there are three fpecies, 


the horfe, the afs, and the zebra. If to thefe 
we add the elephant, therhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus, and the camel, whofe feet, though 
terminated by nails, are folid, and ferve the a- 
nimals for walking only, we fhall have feven 

| {pecies 
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fpecies to which the name of guadruped is per- 
fe&tly applicable. The number of cloven-hoof- 
ed animals greatly exceeds that of the whole- 
hoofed. The oxen, the fheep, the goats, the 
antilopes, the bubalus, the lama, the pacos, the 
giraffe, the elk, the rain deer, the flag, the 
fallow-deer, the roebuck, &c. are all cloven- 
. footed, and conftitute about forty fpecies. ‘Thus 
we have already fifty animals, ten whole and 
forty cloven-hoofed, to whom the name qua- 
_druped is properly applied. In the digitated 
animals, the lion, tiger, panther, leopard, lynx, * 
cat, wolf, dog, fox, hyaena, badger, polecat, 
weafels, ferret, porcupines, hedgehogs, arma- 
dillos, ant-eaters, and hogs, which laft confti- 
tute the fhade between the digitated and cloven- 
footed tribes, forma number Ut of more 
than forty fpecies, to which the term of qua- 
druped applies with perfect precifion ; becaule, 
though their fore-feet be divided into four or 
five toes, they are never ufed as hands. But 
all the other digitated fpecies, who ufe their 
fore-feet in carrying food to their mouths, are 
not, in ftri& propriety of language, quadrupeds. 
Thefe fpecies, which likewife amount to forty, 
make an intermediate clafs between quadru- 
peds and four-handed animals, being neither 
the one nor the other. Hence, to more than a 
fourth of our animals, the name of quadruped 
does not apply ; and to more than a half of 


them, the application of it is incomplete. 
| | The 
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The four-handed animals fill the interval be= 
tween man and the animals; and the two- -hand- 
ed fpecies conftitute a mean term in the diftance 
between man andthe cetaceous tribes. The 
bipeds with wings form the fhade between qua- 
drupeds and birds; and the digitated fpecies, 
who ufe their fore feet as hands, fill the whole 
fpace between the quadrupeds and the four- — 
handed kinds. : But 1 will purfue this fub- 
jet no farther: However ufeful it may be for 
acquiting a diftiné& knowledge of animals, it 
“is fill more fo by affording a frefh proof, that 
all our definitions or general terms want pre- 
cifion, when applied to the objects or beinge 

which they reprefent, : 

But why are thefe definitions atid general 
terms, which appear to be the moft brilliant exer- | 
tions of the human intellect, fo defettive in their 
application ? Does the errorneceflarily arife from 
the narrow limits of our underftanding? Or, 
rather, does it not proceed folely from our in- 
capacity of combining and perceiving at one 
time a great number of obje@s ? Let us com- 
pare the works of Nature with thofe of man. 
Let us examine how both operate, and inquire 
whether the mind, however acute, can follow 
the fame route, without lofing itfelf in the 
immenfity of fpace, in the obfeurity OF Ame, : 
or in the infinity of related beings. When 
man directs his mind to any objed, Ee his per- 
‘ceptions be accurate, he takes the ftraight line, 

whisk | runs 
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runs over the fmalleft fpace, and employs the 
leaft poffible time in accomplifhing his end. 
- What an expence of thought, how many com- 
binations are neceflary to avoid thofe deceitful 
and fallacious roads which at firft prefent them- 
{elves in fuch numbers, that the choice of the 
‘right path requires the niceft difcernment? This 
path, however, is not beyond the reach of the | 
human intelle&t, which can proceed without 
deviating from the ftraight line. The mind is 
enabled to arrive at a point by means of a line ; 
and, if another point muft be gained, it can 
only be attained, by another line. The train of 
our ideas is a delicate thread, which extends in 
length, without any other dimenfions. Nature,on 
the contrary, never moves a ftep which extends 
not on all fides,and runs at once through the three 
dimenfions of length, breadth,and thicknefs. While 
man reaches but one point, Nature accomplifhes a 
folid, by penetrating the whole parts which com- 
_pofe a mafs. In beftowing form on brute matter, 
our ftatuaries, by the union of art and time, are 
enabled to make a furface which exa@ly reprefents 
the outfide of an object. Every point of this fur- 
face requires a thoufand combinations. Their 
genius is direétly exerted upon as many lines 
as there are ftrokes in the figure. The {malleft 
deviation would be a deformity.’ This marble, 
fo perfect that it feems to breathe, is, of courfe, 
only a multitude of points at which the artift 
arrives by a long fucceflion of labour; becaufe 
human genius, being unable to feize more than 
One 
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one dimenfion at the fame time, and our fenfes 
reaching no farther than furfaces, we cannot pe~ 
netrate matter: But Nature, in a moment, puts 
every particle in motion. She produces forms 
by exertions almoft inflantaneous. She at once 
developes them in all their dimenfions. As foon as 
her movements reach the furface, the penetra- 
ting forces with which fhe is animated operate 
internally, The {malleft atom, when the choofes 
to employ it, is inftantly doutpelied to obey, 

Hence fhe aéts, at the fame time, on all fides, 

before, behind, above, below, on the right and 
left; and, confequently, the embraces not only 
the furface, but every particle of the mafs. How 
different likewife is the produ@? What compari- 
fon is there between a ftatue and an organized bo- 
dy? How unequal, at the fame time, are the pow- 
ers, how difproportioned the inftruments? Man 
can employ only the power he pofleffes. Limited 
to a {mall quantity of motion, which he can only 
communicate by the mode of impulfon, his exer- 
tions are confined to furfaces; becaufe, in general, 
the impulfive forceis only tranfmitted by fuper- 
ficial contat. He neither fees nor touches more 
than the furfaces of bodies; and, when he withes 
to attain a more intimate knowledge, though he 
opens and divides, ftill he fees and touches no- 
thing more than their furfaces. To penetrate the 


_ interior parts of bodies, he would require a por- 


tion of that force which acts upon the mafs, or 
of gravity, which is Nature’s chief inflrument. 
If man could employ this RARE force as 


_he 


5 
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he does that of impulfion, or if he had a fenfe 
relative to it, he would be enabled to perceive 
_the effence # matter, and to arrange fmall por- 
tions of it, in the fame manner as Nature ope- 
rates at large. It is owing to the want of inftru- 
ments, therefore, that human art cannot ap- 
proach that.of Nature. His figures, his pictures, 


his defigns, are only furfaces, or imitations of | 


furfaces; becaufe the images he receives by his 
fenfes are all fuperficial, and he has no mode of 
giving them a body. | 


What is true with regard to the art Sophie : 


likewife to the fciences. The latter, however, 


are not fo much limited; becaufe the mind is © 


their chief inftrument, and becaufe, in the for- 
mer, it is fubordinate to the fenfes. But, in the 
fciences, the mind commands the fenfes as often 
as it is employed in thinking and not in opera- 
ting, in comparing and not in imitating. Now, 
the mind, though bound up by the fenfes, though 
often deceived by their fallagious reports, is nei- 
ther diminifhed in its purity nor activity. Man, 
who naturally loves knowledge, commenced by 
rectifying and demonftrating the errors of the 
fenfes. He has treated them as mechanical inftru- 
ments, the effects of which muft be fubmitted to 


the teft of experiment. Proceeding thus with the | 


balance in one hand, and the compafs in the other, 
he has meafured both time and fpace. He has 
recognifed the whole outfide of Nature; and, be- 
ing unable to penetrate her internal parts by his 

fenfes, 
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fenfes, his deductions concerning them have been 
drawn from comparifon and analogy. He dif- — 

covered that there exifts in matter a general 
force, different from that of impulfion, a force 
which falls not under the cognifance of our fenfes, 
and which, though we are incapable of ufing it, 
Nature employs as ‘her univerfal agent. He has _ 
demonftrated, that this force belongs equally to 
‘all matter, in proportion to its mafs or real quan- 
tity; and that its aGiion extends to immenfe 
diftances, decreafing as the fpaces augment. 
Then, turning his views upon. living beings, he 
Ar that heat was another ice neceflary 
to their production; that light was a matter en- 
dowed with infinite elafticity and aétivity; that 
the formation and expanfon of organized bo- 
dies were effects of a combination of all thefe 
forces; that the extenfion and growth of ani- 
mals and vegetables follow the laws of the at- 
tractive force, and are effected by an augmenta- 
tion in the three dimenfions at the fame time; 
and that a mould, when once formed, mutt, by 
thefe laws of ar produce a fucceflion of o- 
ther moulds perfeQly fimilar to the original. 
By combining thefe attributes, common to the 
animal and vegetable, he recognifed, that there — 
exifted in both an inexhauftible, circulating ftore 
of organic fubftance; a fubftance equally real as 
brute matter; a fubftance which continues al- 
ways in a live as the other does in a dead ftate; a 
fubftance univerfally diffufed, which pales Fish 
| vegetables 
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vegetables to animals by means of nutrition, re- 
‘turns from animals to vegetables by the procefs 
of putrefation, and maintains a perpetual circu- 
lation for the animation of beings. He percei- 
ved, that thefe active organic particles exifted in 
all organized bodies ; that they were combined, 
in {maller or greater quantities, with dead mat- 
ter ; that they were more abundant in animals, 
in whom every thing is alive, and more rare in 
vegetables, in which death predominates, and life 
feems to be extinét, organization being furcharged 
with brute matter ; and that plants are, of courfe, 
deprived of progreffive motion, of heat, and of 
life, exhibiting no other quality of animation 
but expanfon and reproduétion, Reflecting on 
-the manner in which thefe laft are accomplifhed, 
he difcovered that every living being is a mould 
that has the power of affimilating the fubftances 
with which it is nourifhed; that growth is an 
effet of this aflimilation ; that the developement 
of a living body is not a fimple augmentation of 
volume, but an extenfion in all dimenfions, a 
penetration of new matter through all parts of 
the mafs ; that thefe parts, by increafing propor- 
tionally to the whole, and the whole proportion- 
ally to the parts, the form is preferved, and con- 
_ tinues always the fame, till growth is completed ; 
that, when the body has acquired its full expan- 
fion, the fame matter, formerly employed in 
augmenting its volume, is returned, as fuperflu- 
ous, from all the parts to which it had been ai- 

fimilated, 
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fimilated, and, by uniting in a common point, 
forms a new being perfeétly fimilar to the firft, 
and, to attain the fame dimenfions, requires only 
to be developed by the fame modé of nutrition. 
He perceived that man, quadrupeds, cetaceous ani- 
mals, birds, reptiles, infects, trees, and herbs, were 
nourifhed, expanded, and reproduced by the fame 
law ; and that the mode of their nutrition and 
generation, though depending on the fame gene- 
ral caufe, appeared to be very different, becaufe 
it could not operate but in a manner relative to 
the form of each particular fpecies of being. 
Proceeding gradually in his inveftigation, he be= 
gan, after a fucceflion of ages, to compare ob- 
jects. To diftinguith them from each other, hé 
gave them particular names ; and, to unite them 
under one point of view, he invented general 
terms. Taking his own body as the phyfical 
model of all animated beings, he meafured, exa- 
mined, and compared all their parts, and he dif= 
covered that the form of every animal which 
breathes is nearly the fame ; that, by difle@ing 
an ape, we may learn the anatomy of a man; 
that, taking another animal, we always find the 
fame fund of organization, the fame fenfes, the’ 
fame vifcera, the fame bones, the fame flefh, the 
fame motion of the fluids, the fame play and ac- 
tion of the folids. In all of them he found a 
heart, veins, and arteries, and the fame organs of 
circulation, refpiration, digeftion, nutrition, and 
fecretion ; in all of them, he found a folid ftruc= 

ture 
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ture compofed of the fame pieces, and nearly 
 fituated in the fame manner,” This plan pro- 
eeeds uniformly from man to the ape, from the 
ape to quadrupeds, from quadrupeds to cetaceous 
animals, to birds,.to fifhes, and to reptiles: This 
plan, I fay, when well apprehended by the hu- 
man intelle&, exhibits a faithful pi@ture of ani- 
mated Nature, and affords the moft general as 
well as the moft fimple view under which fhe. 
can be confidered : And; when we want to ex- 
tend it, and to pals from the animal to the ve-. 
getable, we perceive this plan, which had at firft 
varied only by fhades, gradually degenerating 
from reptiles to infe@s, from infects to worms, 
from worms to zoophytes, from zoophytes to 
plants; and, though changed in all its external 
parts, ftill preferving the fame chara@ter, the 
principal features of which are nutrition, growth, 
and reproduction. Thefe features are common 
to all organized fubftances. They are eternal 
and divine; and, inftead of being effaced by 
time, it only renews and renders them more con _ 
{picuous. 

If, from this grand picture of ut lances ex 
ered | in animated Nature, as conftituting but 
one family, we pafs to that of the Lh 
where each fpecies claims a {eparate apartment, 
and a diftinét portrait, we fhall find, that, with 
the exception of a few large kinds, fuch as the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the 
tiger, and the lion, which ought to have. parti- 
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cular frames, all the others feem to unite with 
their neighbours, and to form groups of degra- 
ded fimilarities, or genera, reprefented by our 
nomenclators in a net-work of figures, fome of 
which are fupported by the feet, others by the 
teeth, by the hair, and others by relations ftill 
more minute: And even the apes, whofe form 
feems to be moft perfect, or approaches neareft 
to that of man, prefent themfelves in a group, 
and require the utmoft attention to be diftin- 
guifhed from each other ; becaufe the privilege 
_ of feparate fpecies depends lefs on figure than 
magnitude ; and man himfelf, though. a diftin@ 
fpecies, and infinitely removed from that of all 
other animals, being only of a middle fize, has — 
a greater number of neighbouring fpecies than 
the very large kinds. In the hiftory of the 
orang-outang, we fhall find, that, if figure alone 
be regarded, we might confider this animal as 
the firft of apes, or the moft imperfe& of men; 
becaufe, except the intelle@, the orang- dd 
wants nothing that we poflefs, and, in his body, 
differs lefs from man than from the other ani- 
mals which receive the denomination of apes. 
Hence mind, refleGtion, and language depend 
not on figure, or on the organization of the bo- 
dy. Thefe are endowments peculiar to man. 


The orang-outang, though he neither thinks nor - ~ 


fpeaks, has a body, members, fenfes, a brain, . 
and a tongue perfectly fimilar to thofe of man: 
He counterfeits every human movement ; but 
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he performs no action that is characteriftic of 
man, This imperfection is perhaps owing to. 
want of education, or to an error in our judg- 
ment, You compare, it may be faid, an ape in 
the woods with a man in polifhed fociety. But, 
in order to form a proper judgment of them, a 
favage man and an ape fhould be viewed toge- 
ther ; for we have no juft idea of man in a pure 
ftate of nature. The head covered with brifly 
hair, or with curled wool ; the face veiled with 
a long beard ; two crefcents of hairs sai ath ll 
by their falter and prominency, Neila th 
front, and not only obfcure the eyes, but fink 
and round them like thofe of the brutes ; the lips — 
thick and protruded ; the nofe flat ; the afpeét 
wild and ftupid ; the ears, the body, and the | 
members covered with hair; the breafts of the 
female long and flabby, and the fkin of her belly 
hanging down as far as her knees ; the children 
wallowing in filth, and crawling on their hands 
and feet; the father and mother fitting fquat on 
their hams, both hideous, and befmeared with 
corrupted greafe. This fketch, drawn froma 
favage Hottentot, is a flattering portrait ; for the 
diftance between man in a pure ftate of nature 
and a Hottentot, is greater than between a Hot- 
tentot and us. But, if we want to compare the 
ape to man, we muft add the relations of orga; 
nization, the conformities of temperament, the 
vehement appetite of the males for the females, 
the fame ftrudture of genitals in both fexes, the 
Vou, VIII. ÆE periodic 
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periodic courfes of the female, the voluntary or 
forced intermixture of the Negreffes with the 
apes, the produce of which has D He into both 
fpecies ; and then confider, on the fuppofition 
that they are not the fame, how difficult it is to 
perceive the interval by which they are IST 
ted. | 

If our judgment were limited to figure alone, 
I acknowledge that the ape might be regarded 
as a variety of the human fpecies. The Creator 
has not formed man’s body on a model abfo- 
lutely different from that of the mere animal. 
He has comprehended the figure of man, as well 
as that of all other animals, under one general 
plan. But, at the fame time that he has given 
him a material form fimilar to that of the ape, 
he has penetrated this animal body with a ra 
vine fpirit. If he had conferred the fame pri- 
vilege, not on the ape, but on the meaneft, and 
what. appears to us to be the worft conitructed 
animal, this fpecies would foon have become the 
rival of man ; it would have excelled all the o- 
ther animals by thinking and fpeaking. What- 
ever refemblance, therefore, takes place between — 
the Hottentot and the ape, the interval which © 
feparates them is immenfe ; becaufe the former 
is endowed with the faculties of though) and of 
fpeech. | 

Who will ever be able to afcertain how the | 
organization of an idiot differs from that of ano- ! 
7 ane man? Yet the defect is certainly in the ma~ © 
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terial organs, fince the idiot is likewife endowed 
with a foul. Now, as between one man and 
another, where the whole ftru@ure is perfe@ly 
fimilar, a difference fo {mall that it cannot be 
perceived is fufficient to prevent thought, we 
fhould not be furprifed that it never appears in 
the ape, who is deprived of the ee Pear 

‘ciple. | 
The foul, in general, has a proper aétion to- 
tally independent of matter. But, as its divine 
author has been pleafed to unite it to the body, 
the exercife of its particular a@s depends on the 
ftate of the material organs. This dependence 
is apparent, not only from the cafe of idiots, but 
from people affected with delirium, from fleep, 
from new born infants, who cannot think, and 
from very old men, whom the power of think- 
ing has forfaken, ie 1s even probable, that the 
chief effect of education confifts not fo much in 
inftrudting the mind, or maturing its operations, 
as in modifying the material organs, and bring- 
ing them into the moft favourable ftate for the 
exercife of the fentient principle. Now, there 
are two kinds of education, which ought to be 
careiully diftinguifhed, sur their effets are 
extremely diferent ; the education of the indi- 
vidual, which is common to man and the other 
eae and the education of the fpecies, which 
appertains to man alone. À young animal, both 
from natural incitements and from example, 
ere in a few weeks, to do sas al thing its pa- 
Fa rents 
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rents can perform, ‘To an infant, feveral years 
are neceflary before it acquires this degree of 
perfection ; becaufe, when brought forth, it is 
incomparably lefs advanced, weaker, and more ~ 
imperfe@ly formed, than the fmaller animals, In 
early infancy, the ATH is nothing, when com- 
pared to the powers it will afterwards acquire, 
In receiving individual education, therefore, the 
infant is ce flower than the bistitel’ ;: but, for 
this very reafon, it becomes fufceptible of that of 
the fpecies. The multiplicity of fuccours, the 
continual cares, which the flate of imbecillity for 
a long time requires, cherifh and augment the 
attachment of the parents. In training the body, 
they cultivate the mind. The time employed’ 
in ftrengthening the former gives an advantage 
to the latter. The bodily powers of moft ani- 
mals are more advanced in two months than 
thofe of the infant in two years. Hence the | 
time employed in beflowing on the infant its 
individual education, is as twelve to one, without 
eftimating the fruits of what follows after this 
period, without confidering that animals fepa- 
rate from their parents as foon as they can pro- 
vide for themfelves, and that, not long after this 
feparation, they know each other no more, All 
education ceafes the moment that the aid of the 
parents becomes unneceflary. This time of edu- 
cation being fo fhort, its effets muft be very li- 
mited : It is even aftonifhing that the animals 
equines in two months, all that is neceflary for. 
them 
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them during the reft of life: If we fuppofe that 
a child, in an equal period, were ftrong enough 
- to quit his parents, and never return to them, 
would there be any perceptible difference be- 
tween this infant and a brute ? However inge- 
nious the parents, they would not have time fuf- 
_ ficient to modify and prepare his organs, or to 
eftablifh the fmalleft communication of thought 
between their minds and his. ‘They could not 
excite his memory by impreflions frequently e- 
nough reiterated. They could not even mollify 
or unfold the organs of fpeech. Before a child 
can pronounce a fingle word, his ears muft be 
ftruck many thoufand times with the fame found; 
and, before he can make a proper application of 
it, the fame’ combination of the word and the 
obje& to which it relates, muft be many thou- 
fand times prefented to him. Education, there- 
fore, which alone can develope the powers of 
the mind, muft be uninterruptedly continued for 
a tn If ftopt, not at two months, as in 
the. animals, but even at the age of one year, the 
mind of the infant, having received no inftruc« 
tion, would remain inaétive like that of the idiot, 
the defect of whofe organs prevents the recep- 
tion of knowledge. ‘This reafoning would ac- 
quire redoubled ftrength, if the infant were born 
in a pure ftate of nature, if it were confined to 
the fole tutorage of a Hottentot mother, and 
were enabled by its bodily powers to feparate 
from her at the age of two months, Would it not 
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fink below the condition of an idiot, and, with 
regard to its material part, be entirely levelled 
with the brutes ? But in this condition of nature, 
the firft education requires an equal time as in 
the civilized ftate ; for in both, the infant is e- 
qually feeble, and equally flow in its growth ; 
and, confequently, demands the care of its pa- 
rents during an equal period. Ina word, if a~ 
.bandoned before the age of three years, it would 
infallibly perifh, Now, this neceflary, and fo long | 
continued intercourfe between the mother and 
child, is fufficient to communicate to it all that 
fhe poffeffes: And though we fhould falfely fup- 
pofe, that a mother, in a ftate of nature, poffefles 
nothing, not even the faculty of fpeech, would 
not this long intercourfe with her infant produce 
à language ? Hence a ftate of pure nature, in 
which man is fuppofed neither to think nor 
fpeak, is imaginary, and never had an exiftence. 
This neceffity of a long intercourfe between pa- 
rents and children produces fociety in the midft 
of a defert. The family underftand each other 
both by figns and founds ; and this firft ray of 
intelligence, when cherifhed, cultivated, and com- 
municated, unfolds, in procefs of time, all the 
germs of cogitation. As this habitual intercourfe 
could not fubfift fo long, without producing mu- 
tual figns and founds, thefe figns and founds, 
always repeated and gradually engraven on the 
memory of the child, would become permanent 
expreflions. The catalogue of words, though 
va fhort, 
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fhort, forms a language which will foon extend 
as the family augments, and will always follow, 
in its improvement, the progrefs of fociety. As 
foon as fociety begins to be formed, the educa- 
tion of the infant is no longer individual, fince 
the parents communicate to it not only what 
they derive from Nature, but likewife what they 
have received from their progenitors, and from 
* the fociety to which they belong. It is no long- 
er a communication between detached indivi- 
duals, which, as in the animals, would be limited. 

to the tranfmiffion of fimple faculties, but an in- 
_flitution of which the whole fpecies participate, 
and whofe produce conftitutes the bafis and bond 
of fociety. 

Even among brute animals, Aie deprived 
of the fentient principle, thofe whofe education 
is longeft appear to have moft intelligence. The 
elephant, which takes the longeft time in acqui- 
ring its full growth, and requires the fuccour of 
its mother during the whole firft year of its ex- 
iftence, is alfo the moft intelligent of all animals, 
The Guiney-pig, which is full grown, and ca- 
pable of generating at the age of three weeks, is 
for this reafon alone, perhaps, one of the moft 
ftupid fpecies. With regard to the ape, whofe | 
nature we are endeavouring to afcertain, how- 
ever fimilar to man, hexis fo ftrongly marked 
with the features of brutality, that it is diftin- 
guifhable from the moment of his birth. He is 
then proportionally ftronger and better formed 

| than 
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than the infant: He grows fafter: The fupport 
of his mother is neceflary for a few months only : 
His education is purely individual, and confe- 
quently as limited as that of the other animals. 
Hence the ape, notwithftanding his refem- 
blance to man, is a brute, and, inflead of ap- 
proaching our fpecies, holds not the firft rank 
among the animals; becaufe he is by no means 
the moft intelligent. The relation of corporeal 
‘refemblance alone has given rife to the prejudice 


in favour of the great faculties of the ape. He 


1efembles man, it has been faid, both externally 
and internally ; and, therefore, he muft not only 
imitate us, but do every thing which we perform. 
We have feen, that all the a@ions which ought 
to be denominated human, are relative to fociety; 
that they depend, at firft, on the mind, and af- 
terwards on education, the phyfical oracle of 
which is the long intercourfe that neceflarily 
fubfifts between the parents and children ; that, 
in the ape, this intercourfe is very RU ; that, 
dike the other animals, he receives only an indi- 
vidual education ; and that he is not fufceptible 


of that of the fpecies,. Of courfe, he can per- 


form no human ations, fince no action of the 
ape has the fame principle, or. the fame deg 
With regard to imitation, which appears to be 
the moft ftriking character of the ape-kind, and 
which the vulgar have attributed to him as a pe- 


culiar talent, before we decide, it is neceflary to’ 


inquire whether this imitation be {pontaneous or 
forced. Does the ieee imitate us from inclina- 
5 tion, 
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tion, or becaufe, without any exertion of the 
will, he feels the capacity of doing it? I appeal 
to all thofe who have examined this animal with- 
out prejudice, and lam convinced that they will 
agree with me, that there is nothing voluntary — 
in this imitation. The ape, having arms and 
hands, ufes them, as we do, but without thinking 
of us. The fimilarity of his members and or- 
gans neceflarily produces movements, and fome- 
times fucceflions of movements, which refemble 
ours. Being endowed with the human ftruc- 
ture, the ape muft move like man. But the 
fame motions imply not that he as from imi- 
tation. Two bodies which receive the fame im- 
_“pulfe, two fimilar pendulums or machines, will 
move inthe fame manner. But thefe bodies or 
machines can never be {aid to imitate each other 
in their motions. The ape and the human body 
are two machines fimilarly confiruéted, and ne- 
ceflarily move nearly in the fame manner. But 
parity is not imitation. The one depends on 
matter, and the other on mind. Imitation pre- 
fuppofes the defign of imitating. The ape is in- 
capable of forming this defign, which requires a 
train of thinking ; and, confequently, man, if 
he inclines, can imitate the ape ; but the ape 
cannot even incline to imitate man. | 

_ This parity is only the phryfical part of imita- 
tion, and by no means fo complete as the fimi- 
litude, from which, however, it proceeds as an 
immediate effect. The 4 has a greater refem- 
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blance to us in his body and members, than in 
the ufe he makes of them. By obferving him 
attentively, we eafily perceive, that all his move- 
ments are brifk, intermittent, and precipitous ; 
and that, in order to compare them with thofe 
of man, we muft adopt another fcale, or rather a 
different model. Al! the ations of ‘the ape are 
derived from his education, which is purely a» 
nimal. To us they appear ridiculous, inconfe= 
quent, and extravagant ; becaufe, by referring 
them to our own, we aflume a falfe fcale, and a 
deceitful mode of meafuring. As his nature is 
vivacious, his temperament warm, his difpofi= 
tions petulant, and none of his affeétions have 
been foftened or reftrained by education, all his 
habitudes are exceflive, and refemble more the 
movements of a maniac than the actions of a 
man, or even of a peaceable animal, It is for 
this reafon that we find him indocile, and that 
he receives with difficulty the impreflions we 
wifh to make on him. He is infenfible to ca- 
refles, and is rendered obedient by chaftifement 
alone. He may be kept in captivity, but not in 
a domeftic flate. Always melancholy, ftub- 
born, repugnant, or making grimaces, he may 
be faid to be rather conquered than tamed. The 
fpecies, of courfe, have never been rendered do- 
meftic in any part of the world, and, confe- 
quently, is farther removed from man than moft 
other animals: For docility implies fome analo- 
gy between the giver and the receiver of in= 

; ftrudion, 


firudtion. It is a relative quality, which cannot 
bé exerted but when there is a certain number 
of common faculties’ on both fides, that differ 
only between themfelves, becaufe they are ac- 
tive in the mafter, and paflive in the fcholar. 
Now, the paffive qualities of the ape have lefs 
relation to the active qualities of man than thofe 
of the: dog or elephant, who require no more 
than good treatment to communicate to them 
the délicate and gentle fenfations of faithful at- 
tachment, voluntary obedience, grateful fervice, 
‘and unreferved devotion. | 
In relative qualities, therefore, the ape is far- 
ther removed from the human race than moft 
other animals. His temperament is alfo very 
different. Man can inhabit every climate. He 
lives and multiplies in the northern as well as 
the fouthern regions of the earth, But the ape 
exifts with difficulty in temperate countries, and 
can multiply only in thofe which are warm. 
This difference of temperament implies others 
in organization, which, though concealed, are 
not the lefs real : It muft likewife have a great 
influence on his natural difpofitions. The ex- 
cefs of heat, which is neceflary to the conftitu- 
tion and vigour of this animal, renders all his 
qualities and affeCtions inordinate. No other 
caufe is requifite to account for his petulance, 
his falacioufnefs, and his other pañlions, which 
appear to be equally violent and diforderly. 
| Thus 
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Thus the ape, which philofophers, as well as 
the vulgar, have regarded as a being difficult to 
define, and whofe nature was at leaft equivocal, 
and intermediate between that of man and the 
animals, is, in fact, nothing but a real brute, en= 
dowed with the external mark of humanity, but 
deprived of thought, and of every faculty which 
properly conftitutes the human fpecies; a brute 
inferior to many others in his relative powers, 
- and fill more effentially different from the hu- | 
man race by his nature, his temperament, and 
the time neceflary to his education, geftation, 
growth, and duration of life; that is, by all the 
real habitudes which conftitute what is called 
Nature in a particular being, tte 
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E fhall give the hiftory of thefe two ani- 

mals under one article; becaufe it is not 
improbable they belong to the fame fpecies. Of 
all 


* In the Eaft Indies this animal is called Orang-outang ; in 
_Lowando, a province of Congo, Pongo; and, in fome parts 
of the Eaft Indies, according to Kjoep, chap. 86. quoted by 
' Linnaeus, Kukurlacko. 
Homo fylveftris. Orang-outang ; Bontius, p. 84: 
Satyri fylveftres. Orang-outang diéti; Zcones arborum, ut ei 
animalium, Lugd. Bat. apud Vanderaa, tab. antepenult. 
Traglodytes. Homo noéturnus ; Linn. Sy/i. p. 33- 
. Oran-outan ; Beakman’s Travels. 
Ocrangs- oetangs ; Voyages de Gauthier Schoutten aux tau 
Orientales. 
Drill ; Charleton, Exercit. p. 16. 
Smitten ; Bo/man,. Voyage de Guinée, p. 528. 
Barris, according’ to feveral voyagers, Pongo ; Battel, Pur- 
ghafs, Ke. 7 
+ Focko, Enjocko, the names of this animal in Congo; Bevis | 
in Ao according to Pyrard, p. 369. Wieremberg, p. 179. 
Chimpanzee ; Scotin’s print, 1738. : 
Man of the wood; Edwards, pe 213: 
Barrys ; Barbet’s Guiney, p. 101. 
Quojas marrou ; ibid. p. 115. 
Satyrus Indicus ; Tulpii obferv. med. lib. 3. c. 56, 
Homo fylveftris, Ourang- outang ; Tyfons anatomy of a pig- 
my, p. 108. 
_ Simia fatyrus, ecaudata, ferruginea, lacertorum pilis rever- 
fis, natibus tectis; Linn. Sy/?. Nat. p. 34 
Berens. RUE Eur E Les L'homme 
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all the apes, they have the greateft refemblance 
to man; and, eonfequently, deferve particular 
attention. We have feen the fmall orang-ou- 
tang, or jocko, alive, and have preferved its fkin. 
But, of the pongo, or great orang-outang, we 
can only give the relations of travellers, If _ 
thefe were faithful, if they were not often ob- 
{cure, falfe, and exaggerated, we could not he- 
fitate “in pronouncing it to be a different fpecies 
from the jocko, a fpecies more perfe@, and ap- 
proaching nearer to that of man. Bontius, who 
was chief phyfician of Batavia, and has left us 
fome excellent remarks on the natural hiftory of 
that part of the Indies, fays exprefsly f, that he 
faw, with admiration, fome individuals of this 

| fpecies 


L'homme de bois, fimia unguibus omnibus planis et rotun- 
datis, caefarie faciem cingente ; Buifon, quad. p> 134. 

Mr Pennant, in his Synopfis of Quadrupeds, p. 96. makes 
but one fpecies of the pongo and jocko, of which he gives the 
following defcription : | 

Great ape with a flat face, and a deformed refemblance of 
the human ; ears exactly like thofe of aman ; hair on the head 
longer than on the body ; body and limbs covered with reddith 
and fhaggy hair ; longeft hair on the back, thinneft on the 
fore parts ; face and paws fwarthy ; buttocks covered with 
hair. : | 

ft Quod meretur admirationém, vidi ego aliquot utriufque: 
fexus erecte incedentes imprimis (cujus effigiem hic exhibeo } 
fatyram femellam tanta verecundia ab ignotis fibi. hominibus 
occulentem, tum quoque faciem manibus (liceat ita dicere ) 
~ tegentem, ubertimque lacrymantem, gemitus cientem, et cae- 
teros humanos a@us exprimentem, ut nihil humani ei deefle 
diceres praeter loquelam.... Nomen €: indunt Ourang- 
outang, quod hominem filvae fignificat; Jac. Bont. Hift. nat. 
Ind. cap. 32. p. 84. et 85. j 
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fpecies walking on two feet, and, among o- 
thers, a female (of which he gives a figure) 
who feemed to have a fenfe of modefty, who 
covered herfelf with her hand when men ap- 
peared of whom fhe had no acquaintance, who 
wept, groaned, and feemed to want nothing 
of humanity-but the faculty of fpeech. Lin- 
naeus *, upon the authority of Kjoep, and fome 
other voyagers, tells us, that the orang-outang 
is not deprived of this faculty ; that he thinks, 
fpeaks, and exprefles himfelf by a kind of hiffing 
words. This author calls him homo nocturnus, 
and, at the fame time, gives fuch a defcription 
of him, that it is impoffible to afcertain whether 
heis a brute ora man. It may, however, be 
remarked, that, according to Linnaeus, this being, 
whatever he is, exceeds not the half of the hu- 
man ftature ; and, as Bontius takes. no notice of 
the magnitude of his orang-outang, we may 
prefume that they are the fame. But this orang- 
outang of Linnaeus and Bontius would not be 
the true kind, which is larger than the talleft 
man. Neither is he the jocko, which [have 

- feen 


* Homo noéturuns. Homo fylveftris Orang-outang Bontit. 

Corpus album, inceffu erectum, noftro dimidio minus, pili albi 
‘contortuplicati, oculi orbiculati, iridi pupillaque aurea. Pal- 
pebrae antice incumbentes cum membrana nittitante. Vifus 
lateralis, nocturnus. /Etas viginti quinque annorum. Die 
caecutit, latet ; noëtu videt, exit, furatur. Loquitur fibilo, co- 
gitat, credit fui caufa factam tellurem, fe aliquando iterum ‘fore im- 
perantem, fi fides peregrinatoribus. . . - Habitat in Javae, 
Amboinae, Ternatae fpeluncis ; Linn. Syff. nat. edit. x. p, 24. 
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feenalive ; for, though he was of the fame fize 
with that defcribed by Linnaeus, he differed in 
every other character. I faw him frequently, : 
and I can affirm, that he neither fpoke, nor ex- 
prefied himfelf By hiffing, and that he did no- © 
thing which a well trained dog could not per- 
form. Befides, he differs in almoft every article 
from Linnaeus’s defcription of the orang-outang, | 
and correfponds better with the /atyrus of the 
fame author. For thefe reafons, I fufpe& the 
truth of the defcription of this homo nocfurnus. 
1 even doubt of his exiftence. It has probably . 
been a white Negro, a Chacrelas *, whom the 
voyagers quoted by Linnaeus have fuperfitially 
examined and falfely defcribed. For the Chacre- 
las, like the Lomo nocturnus of this author, have 
white, woolly, frizled hair, red eyes, a feeble 
voice, &c, But they are men, and neither hifs, 
nor are they pigmies of thirty inches high: They 
think and act like other men, and are 8 of the 
fame fize. 

_ Throwing afide, therefore, this ill defcribed 
being, and fuppofing a little exaggeration in the : 
relation of Bontius concerning the modefty of his 
female orang-outang, there only remains a brute. 
_ creature, an ape, of which we fhall find more 
pointed information in writers of better credit. 
Edward Tyfon ‘f, a celebrated Englifh anato- 
mift, who has given an excellent defcription 
| | both 
* See vol. 3, Art. Varieties of the human Jbecies. 
+ The anatomy of a Pigmy. 
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‘both of the external and internal parts of the 
orang-outang, tell us, that there are two fpecies, 
and that the one he defcribed is not fo large as 
the other which is called Parris * or baris 
by travellers, and drill by the Britifh. This 
barris or drill is the large orang-outang of the 
ÆEaft Indies, or the ponge ‘of Guiney. Gaf- 
fendi having advanced, upon the authority of a 
voyager called St Amand, that, in the ifland of 
Java, there was a creature which conftituted the 
.fhade between man and the ape, the fad was 
ftrenuoufly denied. To prove it, Peirefe produ- 
‘ced a letter from M. Noël, (Natalis), a phyfi- 
cian who refided in Africa, from which it ap- 
peared}, that large apes were found in Guiney 
under the denomination of darris, who walk on 
‘two legs, have much more gravity and intelli- 
gence than the other fpecies, and are extremely 
defirous of women. Darcos, and afterwards 
Nieremberg t and Dapper §, give nearly the 
fame account of the barris. Battel calls it pon- 


Vou. VIII. tae : £0, 
f | 
* The baris or barris, which they defcribe to be much taller 
- than our animal, probably may be what we call a dri// 3 Ty- 
fon, anat. of a pigmy, fa 1. | | 
+ Sunt in Guinea fimiae, barba procera canaque, et pexa 
propemodum venerabiles; incedunt lente, ac videntur prae 
caeteris fapere ; maximi funt et harris dicuntur ; pollent maxi- 
me judicio, femel dumtaxat quidpiam docendi. Vefle induti 
illico bipedes incedunt. Scite ludunt filula, cythata, aliifque 
aid genus. . . Foeminae denique in iis patiuntur menftrua, 
et mares mulierum funt appetentiflimi ; Gaffendi, lib. 5. : 
Dot Nieremberg, Hi. Nat. Peregr. lib. 9. cap. 44 
§ Defcript. de l’Afrique, par Dapper, p. 249. 
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| 
go, and deferibes ‘it in the following manner : 
‘ The greateft of thefe two monfters is called | 
‘ Pongo, in their language ; and the leffer is cal- 
“led Engeco. This Pongo is exactly propor- 
‘tioned like a man; but he is more like a 
“giant in ftature; for he is very tall, and 
¢ hath a man’s face, hollow eyed, with long hair « 
‘upon his brows. His face and ears are with- — 
€ out hair, andhis hands alfo. His body 1s full of — 
¢ hair, but not very thick, and itis of a dunnifh 
€ colour. He differeth not from a man, but in 
© his legs, for they have no calf. He goeth al- 
‘ways upon his legs, and carrieth his hands 
‘ clafped on the nap of his neck, when he goeth. 
“upon the ground. They fleep in the trees, 
‘and build fhelters for the rain. They feed 
‘upon fruit that they find in the woods, and 
‘ upon nuts, for they eat no kind of flefh. They 
‘cannot fpeak, and have no underftanding more ! 
€ than a beat. The people of the country, when | 
‘they travel in the woods, make fires where © 
‘they fleep in the night; and in the morning, % 
‘when they are gone, the Pongos will, come 
‘and fit about the fire, till it goeth out ; for 
‘ they have no underftanding to lay the wood 4 
“together. They go many together, and kill 
‘ many Négroes that travail in the woods.. Ma- à 
‘ny times they fall upon the elephants, which. 
‘come to feed where they be, and fo beat them. 
¢ with their clubbed fifts, and pieces of wood, | 
a Aly : ‘ that” 
te 
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‘that they will run roaring away from them. 
* Thofe Pongos are never taken alive, becaufe 
“they are {fo ftrong, that ten men cannot hold 
“one of them ; but yet they take many of their 
* young ones with poifoned arrows. The young 
* Pongo hangeth on his mother’s belly, with his 
‘hands faft clafped about her; fo that, when 
‘the country people kill any of the females, 
‘they take the young one, which hangeth faft 
‘upon his mother *” It is from this explicit 
paflage that I have derived the names pongo 
and jocko. Battel farther remarks, that, when 
one of thefe animals dies, the others cover his 
body with branches and leaves of trees. Pur- 
_chas adds in a note, that, in the converfations 
he had with Battel, he learned that a pongo car- 
ried off a young Negro from him, who lived a 
whole year in the fociety of thefe animals ; that, 
On his return, the Negro faid, that they had ne- 
ver injured him; that they were generally as 
tall as a man, but much thicker; and that they: 
were nearly double the volume of an ordinary 
man. Jobfon aflures us, that, in places frequent- 
ed by thefe animals, he faw a kind of habitations 
compoled of interlaced branches of trees which 


wg 


would at leaft prote& them from the {corching 
rays of the fun t. ‘ The apes of Guiney,’ fays 
Bofman t, ‘ which are called /mitten by the Fle- 
iy : Bog ‘ mith, 
tej Purchas’s Pilgrims, part, 2. p.982. 
+ Hi. gen. des Voyages, tom. 3. p. 295. 
+ Voyage de Guinée, p. 258. 
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‘-muifh, are of a yellow colour, and grow ta a 
‘great fize. I faw with my eyes one which 
* was five feet high. Thefe apes have an ugly 
‘ appearance, as well as thofe of another fpecies 
* perfectly fimilar in every refpect, except that 
four of them would eae be as large as one 
‘of the former kind. . They are capable 
of being taught simon every ie we choofe.’ 
Gauthier Schoutten remarks *, * that the apes 
calied orang-outangs by the PAGES are nearly 
of the fame figure and fize with men, only 
their back and reins are covered with bair, 
though there is no hair on the fore part ¢ sf 

eir bodies that the females have two lar ge : 
; ee ; that their vifage is coarfe, their Hote 
flat, and even tank and their ears. like thofe 
of men that ¢ hey are robuft and je e's that 
they de fend themfelves againft armed men ; 


mm « 
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that t ey are naffionately fia of women, iti 
cannot pafs through the woods, without DEE 
i fuddent y attacked and rav hey by thele apes,’ 
Damp er,  Froger, and other trav avellers, affure us, 
that the orang-outangs carry ON girls of eight 
or ten years of age to the tops of trees, and that 
if 18 Bvthely dif ult to sue them. To thefe | 
of We may add that of M. de la, Broffe, 4 
who a TES Us, in his voyage to Angola in the 
reat 173 1g. that the orang-outangs, which he 
‘calls ga limpexes, ‘ endeavour to furprife the Ne- 
Re CR és ETC 


} 


# Voyage de Gaut. Schoutten. 
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é grefles, whom they detain fot the purpofe of 
“enjoying them, and entertain them plentiful 
‘ly. Lknew a Negrefs at Loango who remains 
“ed three years with thefe animals. They grow 
‘ from fix to feven feet high. T hey erect. huts, 
‘and ufe bludgeons in their own defence. They 
‘have flat faces, broad flat nofes, flat ears, fkins 
‘clearer than thofe of Molattoes, long thinly 
‘ fcattered hairs on feveral parts of their bodies; 
‘bellies extremely tenfe, and flat heels taifed. 
* behind about half an inch. They walk upon 
® two or four feet, at pleafure. We purchafed 
“two young ones, a male of fourteen months of 
‘ age, and a female of twelve, &c. 
_ Wehave thus enumerated the moft certain 
facts we could collea concerning the great orang 
oulang or pongo; and, as magnitude is the chief 
_ Character ‘by which it differs from the jocko, I 
perf in thinking that they are of the fame {pe- 
cies: For two circümftances are at leaf poflible : 
1. The jocko may be a permanent Variety, a race 
much fmaller than that of the Pongo. In faa; 
they both inhabit the fame climate ; they live in 
the fame mariner ; and, of courte, ought to re- 
femble each other in every article, dince: they 
both receive equally the influences of the fame 
foil and fey; In the human fpecies, have we 
hot an example of a fimilar variety? The. 
Laplander and Fin, though they live under the 
«lame climate, differ nearly as much in ftature, 
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‘and much more in other qualities, than the jocko 
differs from the great orang-outang. ait Die 
jocko, or fmall orang-outang, which we have 
feen alive, as well as thofe of Tulpius, Tyfon, 
and others which have been brought to Europe, 
“were all, perhaps, young animals, who had ac- 
quired only a part of their growth. The one I 
faw was about two feet and a half high; and 
the Sieur Nonfoux, to whom it belonged, aflu- 
red me that it exceeded not two years of age. — 
On the fuppofition, therefore, that its growth 
were proportional to that of man, it might, if it 
had lived, have arrived at the height of more than 
five feet. The orang-outang of Tyfon was ftill — 
younger; for it was only about two feet high, © 
and its teeth were not perfectly formed. Thofe 
of Tulpius and Edwards were nearly of* the 
fame ftature with the one I faw. Hence it is | 
probable, that thefe young animals, if poffefled 
of liberty in their own climate, would have © 
acquired with age the fame height and dimen- 
fions which travellers have afcribed to the great 
orang-outang. Of courfe, till better informa- 
tion be received, we muft regard thefe two ani- 
mals as conftituting but one fpecies. | | 
The orang-outang which I faw, walked al- : 
ways on two feet, even when carrying things 
‘of confiderable weight. His air was melancho- 
ly, his gait grave, his movements meafured, his. 
difpofitions gentle, and very different from thofe 
of other apes. He had neither the ‘impatience 
‘+08 
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of the Barbary ape; the malicioufnefs of the ba- 
boon, nor the extravagance of the monkeys. It 
_ may be alledged, that he had the benefit of in- 
ftruction ; but the other apes, which I fhall com- 
pare with him, were educated in the fame man- 
ner. Signs and words were alone fufficient to - 
‘make our orang-outang act: But the baboon 
required a cudgel, and the other apes a whip; for 
none of them would obey without blows. [have 
{een this animal prefent his hand to condu& the 
people who came to vifit him, and walk as gravely 
along with them as if he had formed a part of the 
company, I have feen him fit down at table, 
unfold his towel, wipe his lips, ufe a fpoon or a 
fork to carry the victuals to his mouth, pour his 
liquor into a glafs, and make it touch that of the 
perfon who drank along with him. When in- 
* vited to take tea, he brought a cup and faucer, 
placed them on the table, put in fugar, nonged 
out the tea, and ailowed it to coal before he ’ 
drank it. All thefe actions he performed, with- 
out any other inftigation than the figns or ver- 
bal orders of his mafter, and often of his own 
accord, He did no injury to any perfon: He 
even approached company with circumfpedction, 
and prefented himfelf as if he wanted to be ca- 
refled. He was very fond of dainties, which 
every body gave him: And, as his breaft was 
difeafed, and he was afflicted with a teazing 
cough, this quantity of fweetmeats undoubtedly 
‘contributed to fhorten his life. He lived one 
fummer 
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fammer in Paris, and died in London the follow 


ing winter. He eat almoft every thing; but — 


preferred ripe and dried fruits to all other kinds 
ef food. He drank a little wine ; but fponta- 
neoufly left it for milk, tea, or other mild li- 
quors. Tulpius*, who gives a good defcription 
and a figure of one of thefe animals, that had 


been prefented to Frederick Henry, Prince of 


Orange, makes nearly the fame obfervations 
With regard to it, as I have already related. Bur, 
if we with to diftinguifh the inflin&s peculiar 

| | to 


* Erat hic fatyrus quadrupes, fed ab humana fpecie quam 
prae fe fert vocatur Indis ourang-outang, homo filveftris, uti A- 
fricanis Quojafmorrou: Exprimens longitudine puérum tri- 
mum, ut craflitie fexennem ; corpore erat nec obefo nec gra- 
ceili, fed quadrato, habiliflimo tamen ac perniciflimo. Artu- 
bus vero tam firiGis et mufculis adeo vallis, ut quidvis et au- 
deret et poflet. Atnterius undique glaber, at pone hirfutus ac 


migris crinibus obfitus. Facies mentiebatur hominem; fed na. 


res fimae et aduncae rugofam et edentulam anum. Aures 
vero nil difcrepant ab humana forma, uti neque pectus orna- 
tum utrinque mamma praetumida (erat enim fexus foeminel)- 
Venter habebat umbiliéum profundiorem, et artus, cum füpe- 


siores tum infériores, tam exaGam cum homine fimilitudinem : 
ut vix ovum ovo videris fimilius. Nee cubite defuit debita. . 


commiflura, nec manibus digitorum ordo; nedum pollici figu- 
fa humana vel cruribus furae vel pedi .calcis fulcrum.  Quae 


concinna ac decens membrorum forma in caüfla fuit, quod’ . 


multoties incederet ere&tus, neque attolleret minus gravate,: 
quam transferret facile qualecumque gravifimi oneris pon- 


dus. Bibiturus prehendebat canthari anfam manu altera; 
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alteram vero vafis fundo fupponens; abftergebat deinde ma: M 


. dorem labiis relidtum. 
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Eandem dexteritatem obfervabat , M 
cubitum ittrus ; inclinans caput in pulvinar et, corpus ftragus 4 
lis convenienter operiens, &e. ; FT ulpii, Obferv. Medicae, ib. 3 
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to this animal from the improvement it receives 
by education, we muft compare the fads of 
which we have been eye-witnefles, with the rela- 
tions of travellers who have feen it in a ftate of 
nature, in the full poffeffion of liberty, and in - 
captivity. M. de la Brofle, who purchafed from 
a Negro two orang-outangs, whofe age exceed- 
ed not twelve months, does not fay that they 
had been inftruéted by the Negro. It appears, 
on the contrary, that they {pontaneoufly per- 
formed moft of the ations above recited. 
©“Thefe animals,’ he remarks, ‘ have the in- 
‘ftind of fitting at table like men. They eat 
‘ every kind of food, without diftinétion. They _ 
_‘ulfe a knife, a Foul or a fpoon, to cut or lay 
‘hold of what is put in their plate. They drink 
* wine and other liquors. We carried them a- 
‘board. Attable, when they wanted any thing, 
‘they made themfelves be underftood to the 
* cabbin-boy: And, when the boy refufed to give 
‘them what they demanded, they fometimes be- | 
‘ Came enraged, feized him by the arm, bit, and 
‘threw him down. :.... The male was feized 
‘with ficknefs on the road. He made himfelf 
“be attended as a human being. He: was even 
“bled twice in the right arm: And, whenever 
* he found himfelf afterwards in the fame con- 
* dition, he held out his arm to be bled, as if he 
“knew that he had formerly received benefit 
* from that operation.’ | } 
3 Henry 
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Hear Grok informs us, vol. 1. pag. 293 
“That fome places towards the hills are covered 
‘ with immenfe impenetrable forefts, which afford _ 
“a fhelter for. wild beafts of all forts.. But in 
‘that which forms the inland boundary of the 
‘ Carnatic Rajah’s dominions, there is one fin- 
‘ gular fpecies of creatures, of which I had heard 
“much in, India, and the truth of which the 
‘ following fact, that happened fome time before 
‘ my arrival there, may ferve for an atteflation. 
‘ Vancajee, a merchant of that country, and 
‘an inhabitant on the fea coaft, {ent up to Bom- 
‘ bay to the then governour of it, Mr Horne, a 
‘ couple of thofe creatures before mentioned, as. 
‘a prefent, by a coafting veflel, of which. one: 
‘ Captain Boag was the mafter, and the make of 
‘which, according to his defcription, and that of 
“others, was as follows. 
‘ They were fcarcely two feet high, walked 
‘ erect, and had perfeétly a human form. They 
‘ were of a fallow white, without any hair, ex- 
‘ cept in thofe parts that it is cuftomary for man- 
kind to have it. By their melancholy, they 
‘feemed to have a rational fenfe of their capti- 
‘vity, and had many of the human adions, 
‘ They made their bed very orderly-in the cage 
‘in which they were fent up, and on being view. 
‘ed, would endeavour to- conceal, with their 
‘hands, thofe parts that modefty forbids mani- 
‘fefting. ‘The joints of their knees were not 
* re-entering, like thofe of monkeys, but faliant, 


like 
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‘like thofe ‘of men; a circumftance they have 
‘(if I miftake not), in common with the orang- 
‘outangs in the eaftern parts of India, in Su+ 
‘matra, Java, and the fpice-iflands, of which 
‘ thefe feem to be the diminutives, though with 
* nearer approaches'of refemblance to the human 
‘f{pecies. But, though the navigation from the 
* Carnatic coaft to Bombay is) of a very fhort 
“run, of not above fix or feven degrees, whether 
‘the fea air did not agree with them, or that 
* they could not brook their confinement, or that 
* Captain Boag had not properly confulted their 
‘ provifions, the female fickening firft, died; and 
* the male giving all the demonftrations of grief, 
‘ feemed to take it to heart fo, thatihe refufed . 
‘to eat, and, in two days after, followed her. 
‘The Captain, on his return to Bombay, report- 
‘ing this to-the governour,‘ was by him afked, 
‘What he had done with the bodies? He faid 
* he had flung them over-board. Being further 
‘afked, why he did not keep them in fpirits ? 
* he replied bluntly, that he did not think of it. 
‘ Upon this, the governour wrote afrefh to Van- 
‘cajee, and defired him to procure another 
Se at any rate, as he fhould grudge na 
L FAPERCE to be mafter of fuch a curiofity. Van- 

‘ cajee’s anfwer was, he fhould very willingly 

* oblige him} but that he was afraid it would not 
‘bein his power: ‘That. thefe creatures came 
“from a foreft about feventy leagues up the 
* country, wherethe inhabitants would fometimes 
7 * catch 
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‘ catch them on the fkirts of it; but that they 
‘ were fo exquifitely cunning and fly, that this 
‘ fcarcely happened once in a century.’ | 
Francis Pyrard * relates, ‘ That, in the pro 
© vince of Sierra Leona, there is a fpecies of a+ 
‘nimals called daris, who are ftrong and well 
‘ limbed, and fo induftrious, that, when proper- 
‘ly trained and fed, they work like fervants ; 
‘that they generally walk on the two hind feed ; 
‘that they pound any fubftances in a mortar; 
‘ that they go to bring water from the river in 
‘ fmall pitchers, which they carry full on their 
* heads.. But, when they arrive at the door, if 
‘the pitchers are not foon taken off, they allow 
* them to fall; and, when they perceive the pit= 
“cher overturned and broken, they weep and 
‘lament.’ Father Jarric, quoted by Nierem- 
berg f, fays the fame thing, nearly in the famé 
terms. With regard to the education of thefe 
animals, the teftimony of Schouttent accords 
with that of Pyrard. ‘ They are taken,” he re- 
marks, ‘ with fnares, taught.to walk on theit 
© hind feet, and to ufe their fore feet as hands in 
‘ performing different operations, as rinfing 
‘ glafles, carrying drink round the company, 
‘turning afpit, &c. ‘ I faw, at Java,’ fays Guat}; 
‘avery extraordinary ape; It wasa female. Shé 
‘ was 
* Voyage de Francois Pyrafd, tom. 2, p. 231. : 

+ Euf. Nieremberg. Hilt. Nat. peregrin. lib. 9. cap. 494 


t Voyages de Guat Schoutten aux Indes Orientales: 
i Voyages de Fr. le Guat, tom, 2. p. 96, 
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was very tall, and often walked ere& on her 


thind feet. On thefe occafions, fhe concealed 


with her hands the parts which diftinguifh the 


‘fex. Except the eye-brows, there was no hair 


on her face, which pretty much refembled the 
erotefque female faces I faw among the Hotten- 
tots at the Cape. She made her bed very neat- 
ly every day, lay upon her fide, and covered 
herfelf with the bed-clothes. .°... When her 
head ached, the bound it up with a handker- 
chief ; and it was amufing to fee her thus 


hooded in bed.’ I could relate many other 
‘little articles which appearéd to be extremely 
fingular. But l'admired them not fo much as: 


the multitude ; becaufe, as I knew the defign 
of bringing hey to Europe to be exhibited asa 
fhew, I was inclined to think that the had been 
tube many of thefe monkey-tricks, which 
the people confidered as being natural to the 


animal, She died in our fhip, about the lati- 


tude of the Cape of Good Hope. The figure 
of this ape had a very great refemblance to 
© that of man,’ &c. Gemelli Carreri tells us, that 


fi faw. one ad thefe apes, which cried fe an. 


infant, walked upon its hind feet, and carried a 
matt under his arm to lie down and fleep upon. 
Thefe apes, he adds, appear, in fome relpects, to 
have more fagacity than men: For, when the 


fruits on the mountains are exhaufted, they 


some down to the fea-coafts, where they feed - ' 


Aron 
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upon. crabs, oyfters, and other fhell-fithes. There 
is a fpecies of oyfter called taclovo, which weighs 


_feveral pounds, and common! lies open on the 
fhore. . The ape, when he wants to eat one of 


them, being afraid left it fhould clofe on his paw, 
puts a ftone into the fhell, which: prevents it 
from fhutting, and then eats the oyfter at his 
cale, DATI | à 
© The apes along the banks of the river Gam- 
‘bia,’ fays Froger, ‘ are larger and more mif- 
¢ chievous than in any other part of Africa: The 
‘ Negroes dread them, and cannot travel alone 
‘ in the country, without running the hazard of 


being attacked by thefe animals, who often 


‘ prefent them with ‘a flick, and force them to 
fight. L have heard the Portuguefe fay, that they 
‘ have frequently feen them hoift up young girls, 
© about feven or eight years old, into trees, and 
‘that they could not be wrefted from them 
‘without a great deal of difficulty, The moft 
‘part of the Negroes imagine them to be a fo- 
‘reign nation come. to, inhabit their country, 
€ and that they do not fpeak for fear of being 

© compelled to work.’ | PR 
‘ We might difpenfe,’ another traveller * re- 
marks, ‘ with feeing a number of apes at Ma- 
‘ cacar.; becaufe a rencounter with them is often 
‘fatal. It is neceflary to be always well armed 
€ to defend ourfelves againft their attacks... . 
* They 


* Defcript. hiftorique du royaume de Macacar, p. 51. 
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© They have no. tail, and walk always erect on 
‘¢ their two.hind feet, like men,’ 

Thefe are nearly all the faéts, concerning this 
animal, which have been related by voyagers 
who are leaft credulous, and deferve moft credit. 

‘LT have quoted the pañlages entire, becaufe every 
article is important in the, hiftory of a brute 
which has fo great a refemblance to man. And, 
_ that we may be enabled to afcertain the nature 
of this animal with the greater precifion, we fhall 
now mark thedifferences and conformities which 
make him approach or recede from the human 
fpecies.. He differs from man.externally by the 
flatnefs of his nofe, by the fhortnefs of his front, 
and by his chin, which is not elevated at the bafe. 
His ears are proportionally too large, his eyes 
too near, each other, and the diftance between 
his nofe and mouth is too great. Thefe are the 
only differences between the face of an orang- 
outang and that of a man. With regard to the 
body and members, the thighs are proportional- 
ly too fhort, the arms too long, the fingers too 
{mall, the palm of the hands too long and nar- » 
row, and the feet rather refemble hands than the 
human foot. The male organs, of generation 
differ not from thofe of man, except that the 
prepuce has no fraenum. The fade organs are 
extremely fimilar to thofe of a woman. 

The orang-outang differs internally from the 
human fpecies in the number of ribs : Man has. 
only twelve ; but the orang-outang has thirteen. 


eri The 
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‘The vertebrae of the neck are alfo fhorter, 


the bones of the pelvis narrow, the buttocks 
flatter, and the orbits of the eyes funk deeper, 
He has no fpinal procefs on the firft vertebra 


of the neck. The kidneys are rounder than. 


thofe of man, and the ureters have a different 
‘figure, as well as the bladder and gall-bladder, 
which are narrower and longer than in the hu- 
man fpecies. All the other parts of the body, 
head, and members, both external and internal, 


fo perfe&tly refemble thofe of man, that we can- - 
not make the comparifon without being afto- | 


‘nifhed that fuch a fimilarity in ftru@ure and or- 


ganization fhould not produce the fame effeéts, 


The tongue, and all the organs of fpeech, for 
example, are the fame as in man; and yet the 
orang-outang enjoys not the faculty of fpeak- 
ing ; the brain has the fame figure and propor- 
tions ; and yet he poffefles not the power of 
thinking. Can there be a more evident proof 


than is exhibited in the orang-outang, that mat- | 


ter alone, though perfeétly organized, can pro- 
duce neither language nor thought, unlefs it’be 
animated by a fuperior principle? Man and 
the orang-outang are the only animals who 
have buttocks and calfs of the legs, and who, of 
courfe, are formed for walking ere ; the only 
animals who have a broad cheft, flat fhoulders, 
and vertebrae of the fame ftru@ture ; and the 
‘only animals whofe brain, heart, lungs, liver, 
_fpleen, ftomach, and inteftines are perfeëtly fi- 
‘mular, 


in ee | 
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milar, and who have an appendix vermiformis 
or blind-gut. In fine, the orang-outang has a 
greater refemblance to man than even to the 
baboons or monkeys, not only in all the parts 
we have mentioned, but in the largenefs of the 
face, the figure of the cranium, of the jaws, of 
the teeth, and of the other bones of the head 
and face; in the thicknefs of the fingers and 
thumb, the figure of the nails and the number | 
of vertebrae ; ‘and, laftly, in the conformity of 
the articulations, the magnitude and figure of 
the rotula, eas &c. Hence, as He: is a 
greater fimilarity between this animal and man 
than between thofe creatures which retemble 
him moft, as the Barbary ape, the baboon, 
and monkey, who have all been defigned Le 
the general name of apes, the Indians are to 
be excufed for affociating him with the hu- 
man fpecies, under the denomination of or ang= 
outang, or wild man. As tome of the dés 
we have related may appear fufpicious to thofe 
who never faw this animal, we fhall fupport 
them by the authority of two celebrated ana- 
tomifts. Tyfon * and Couper difle&ed him 

Vou. VII. G | with 


* The orang-outang has a greater refemblance to man than 
to the apes or monkeys ;. becaufe, 1. The hairs on his fhoul- 
ders are directed downward, and thofe of the arms upward. 
2. Hisface is broader. and flatter than that of the apes. 
3. The figure of his ear has a greater refemblance to that of 
man, except the cartilaginous party which is thin, as inthe | 

apes. 4. His fingers are proportionally peak r than thofe of 
the 
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with the moft {crupulous exadtnefs, and have gt 
ven us the refults of the comparifons they made _ 
between 


the apes. 5. He is in every article formed for walking ere&, 
which is by ro means the cafe with the apes and monkeys. 
6. He has thicker buttocks than all the other apes. 7. He 
has calfs to his legs. 8. His breaft and fhoulders are broader 
than thofe of the apes. 9, His heel is longer. 10. He has 
a cellular membrane, placed, as in man, AN the fkin. It. 
His peritonaeum is entire, and not pierced or lengthened, as 
itis in the apes. 12. His inteftines are longer than thofe of 
the apes. 13. Theinteftinal canal is of different diameters, 
asin man, and not equal or nearly equal, as in the apes. 
14. His caecum has a vermicular appendix, as in man ; but 
this appendix is wanting in all the other apes: Befides, the 
neck of the colon is not fo long as that of the apes. 16. The 
infertions of the biliary and pancreatic ducts have but one 
common orifice in man and the orang-outang ; but, m the mon- 
keys, thefe infertions are two inches afunder. 16. The colon is 
longer than that of the apes. 17. The liver is not divided 
into lobes, as inthe apes, but entire, as in man. 18. The bi- 

liary veffels are the fame as inman. 19. The fpleen, and, 
20. .the pancreas, are the fame. . The number of lobes 
in the lungs is the fame. 22. The ARE DR: is attached to 
the diaphragm, as inman. 23. The cone of the heart is 
blunter than in the apes. 24. He has no pouches at the 

bottom of the cheeks, as the other apes and monkeys have. 
25. His brain is larger than that of the apes, and exactly 
formed like the fia brain. 26. The cranium is rounder 
and double the fize of that of the monkeys. . All the fu- 
tures of the cranium are fimilar to thofe ae man; and the 
bones called off triquetra Wormiana are found in the lambdoid 
future, which is not the cafe in the other apes or monkeys. 
28. He has the os cribriforme and the crif?a galli, whicheare 
wanting in the monkeys. 29. He has the ella equina exactly. 
asin man; but, in the apes and monkeys, this part is more 
elevated and prominent. 30. The proceflus pteregoideus is 
the fame as in man; but it is wanting in the apes and mon- 
‘ : keys. 
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between the different parts of his body with that 
of man. I have tranflated this article from the 


G2 Englifh, 
keys. 31. The temporal bones, and thofe called ofa breg- 
matis, are the fame asin man ;. but, in the apes and monkeys, 
thefe bones are of a different form. 32. The os zy gomati- 
cus is fmall; but it is large in the apes and monkeys. 33. The 
teeth, and particularly the dog-teeth and grinders, are more 
fimilar to the human teeth than to thofe of the apes. 34. The 
tranfverfe procefies of the vertebrae of the neck, and the fixth 
and feventh vertebrae, have a greater refémblance to thofe of 
man tharfto thofe of the apes and monkeys. 3 5. The verte- 
brae of the neck are not perforated, as in the apes, for the 
tranfmiffion of nerves, but plain and entire, as in man. 
36. The vertebrae of the back and their proceffes are the 
fame asin man ; and, in the lower vertebrae, there are only 
two inferior proceffes; but, in the apes, there are four. 37. As 
in man, there are only five lumbar vertebrae ; ; but, in the 
monkeys, there are fix or feven. 38. The fpinal procefles 
of the lumbar vertebrae are ftraight, asin man. 39. The 
os facrun i is compofed of five vertebrae, as in man ; but, in the. 
apes and monkeys, it confifts only of three. 40. The coccix 
is compofed of four bones, as in man, and thefe bones are 
not perforated ; but, in the apes and monkeys, the coccix is 
compoied of a greater number of bones, which are all perfo- 
rated. 41. In the orang-outang, there are only feven true 
ribs (coftae verae,) and the extremities of the falfe ribs (coftae 
nothae) aré all cartilaginous, and articulated with the bodies of 
the vertebrae ; but, in the apes and monkeys, there are eight 
true ribs, and the extremities of the falfe ribs are offeous, and 
their articulations are placed i in the interftices between the 
vertcbrae. 42. The fternum of the orang-outang is as broad 
as that of man, and not narrow, as in the monkeys. 43. The 

bowes of the four fingers are thicker than thofe of the apes. 
44. The thigh bone is perfe@ly fimilar to that of man. 
45. The rotula is round, and not long, fingle, and not double, 
asitis intheapes. 46. The heel, the farfus, and metatarfus, 
are the fame as thofe of man. 47. The middle toe is not fo. 
ae as in the apes. 48. The ob/iguus inferior capitis, pyrifor- 
Mis, 


\ 
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Englifh, that the readér may be enabled to 
form a judgment of the almoft entire refem- 
blance between this animal and the human fpe- 

cles, 


mis and biceps femoris mufcles, are fimilar to thofe of man; 

but they are different in the apes and monkeys, &c. 
| The orang-outang differs from the human fpecies more 
than. from the apes and monkeys in the following articles, 
1, The thumb is proportionally fmaller than that of man; 
but it is larger than that of the other apes. 2. The palm of 
the hand is longer and narrower than in man. 35 He dif- 
fers frem man and approaches the apes by the length of his 
toes. 4. He differs from man, by having the large toe of 
the foot removed nearly to the diftance of an inch from the 
next one, and he fhould be rather confidered as a four-handed 
animal than a quadruped. 5. His thighs are fhorter than 
thofe of man; and, 6. his arms are longer. 7. The tefticles 
are not pendulous. 8. The epiploon is larger than in man. 
9. Lhe gall-bladder is longer and narrower. 10. The kid- 
neys are rounder than in man; and the ureters are alfo dif- 
ferent. 11. The bladder is longer. 12. He has no fraenum 
to the prepuce. 13. The bone in the ‘orbit of the eye is funk 
deeper. 14. “He wants the ‘two ¢avities below the e/a turcica. 
15. The maftoid and ftyloid procefles are extremely fmall. 
16. The bones of the nofeare flat. ‘17. The vertebrae of the 
neck are fhort, asin the apes, flat before and not round, and 
their fpinal proceffes are’ not forked, as in man. 18. He has 
no fpinal procefs in the firft vertebra of the neck. 19. He 
“has thirteen ribs on each fide, and man has only twelve. 
20. The ofa iia are perfe@ly fimilar to thofe of the apes, being 
Tonger, narrower, and lefs concave than in man. 21. The fol- 
lowing mufcles are found in man, ‘and are wanting in the 
‘orang-oùtang, Occipitales, frontales, dilatatores alarum nafi, feu 
‘elevatores labii fupertoris, intérfpinales colli, glutaei minimt, exten- 
for digitorum pedis brevis, et tranfuerfalis pedis. 22. Thémufeles 
which appear not in the orang-outang, and'are fometimes, 
found in man, are thofe called pyramidales, caro mufculofa qua- 
“dratä, the long tendon and flefhy body of the palmaris, the — 
attollens and retrahens auriculam. 23. The orang-outang, has | 
| c the 


| 
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cies. : I fhall only remark, for the better under- 
ftanding of this note, that the Enelifh,are not 
confined, like the French, toa fingle name to 
denote apes. Like the Groce: they have two 
denominations, the one for the apes without tails, 
which they call apes *, and the other for the 
apes with tails, which they call monkeys, The 
apes of Tyfon could be no other than thofe 
which we denominate pithecus or pigmy, and the 
cynocephalus or Barbary ape. I fhould like- 
wife remark, that this author gives fome refem- 
blances and quicrenges which are not futhciently 
accurate, | Les 

1. Tyfon makes it peculiar to man and the o- 
rang-outang, to have the hair on the fhoulders 
directed downward, and that of the arms up- 
ward, : The hair te moft animals, it is true, is 
directed backward or downward; but there are 
fome exceptions. The floth and the leaft ant- 
eater have the hair of their anterior parts directed 
backward, and that of the crupper and reins di- 


G2 3 rected 


the elevator mufcles of the clavicles like thofe of the apes, 
and different from thofe of man. 24. The following are the 
_mufcles by ‘which the orang- -outang : refembles the apes, and 
differs from man: ya, colli, pectoralis, latiffimus dorft, 
glutacus maximus et medius, pfoas magnus et parvus, iliacus internus, 
et gafirocnemius internus. 25. He differs from man in the f- 
gure of the deltcides, pronator radii teres, et extenfor pollicis brevis. 
Anatomy of the orang-outang by Tyfon. 
: * Simiae dividuntur in cauda carentes, quae fimiae fimpli- 
* “iciter dicuntur ; et caudatas, quae cercopitheci appellantur ; 
quae prioris generis font Anglice per dicuntur; quae po. 
 Kherioris Monkeys ; Raii fynopf. adh p- 149. 
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rected forward. Hence this character is of 
no great moment in the comparifon of the o- 
rang-outang with man, 

2. In the paflage quoted from Tyfon, I eo 
no notice of the four firft differences ; becaufe 
they are either too flight, or ill set The 
firft is the difference of ftature, which is an un- 
certain and gratuitous character, efpecially as 
the author acknowl ledges that his animal was 


very young. The fecond, third, and fourth are - 


derived from the form of the nofe, the quan- 
tity of hair, and other minute relations. I re- 
trenched feveral other differences ; forfexample, 


the twenty-firft, drawn from the number of- 


teeth. It is certain that both the human fpe- 
cies and this animal have an equal number of 
teeth. If the latter had only twenty-eight, as 
our author remarks, it was owing to his youth ; 
and, it is well known, that man, when young; 
has not a greater number. 
. The feventh difference i is alfo very equivo- 

ae The tefticles of children are fituated very 
Lin and this animal, being young, ought not 
10 have had them pendulous. 


4. The forty-eighth mark of refemblance, and | 


the twenty-frit, twenty-fecond, twenty-third, 


twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth marks of dif- | 


ference, are derived from the figure or prefence 
of certain mufcles, which, as they vary in moft 


individuals of the human fpecies, ought not to be ~ 


regarded as effential characters. 


5. All| 


. 
: 
. j 
’ 
| 
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il 
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5. All the refemblances and differences drawn 
from parts too minute, as the proceffes of the 
yertebrae, or derived from the pofition and mag- 
nitude of certain parts, fhould only be confider- 
ed as acceflory characters ; fo that the whole 
detail of Tyfon’s table may be reduced to the 
refemblances and pits ieriges we have pointed 
out. 

6. I fhall mention fome charaéters of a more 
general nature, fome of which have been omit- 
ted by Tyfon, and others imperfectly related. 


~ 1. Of all the apes, baboons, and monkeys, the 


| orang-outang alone wants thofe pouches with- 
in the cheeks, into which they put their food, 
before they fwallow it; for the infide of his 
* mouth is the fame as in man. 2, The gibbon, 
the Barbary ape, all the baboons, and all the 
monkeys, except the douc, have flat buttocks, 
with callofities on them. The orang-outang 
alone has plump buttocks without callofties. 
The douc likewife has no callofities ; but his 
buttocks are flat and covered with hair ; fo that, 
in this refpe@, the douc forms the fhade be- 

tween the orang-outang and the monkeys. 
3. The orang-outang alone has calfs of the legs 
and flefhy buttocks, This fingle character 

_ fhows that he is beft formed for walking erect ; 
only his toes are very long, and his heel refts With 
more difficulty on the ground than that of man. 
He runs with more eale than he walks; and, to 
enable him to walk consi and long, he Ne 
require 
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require artificial heels higher than thofe of our 
thoes. 4. Though the orang-outang has thir- 
teen ribs; and man but twelve, this difference 
does not make him approach nearer to the ba- 


boons or monkeys than it removes him from ~ 


man ; becaufe the number of ribs varies in moft 
of thofe fpecies, fome of them having twelve, 
others eleven, others ten, &c. Hence the only 
differences between the body of .this animal and 
that of man are reduced to two, namely, the 
figure of the bones of the pelvis, and the con- 
formation of the feet. Thefe are the only parts 


worthy of confideration, by which the orang- | 


outang has a greater “HAE to the other 
apes than he has to man. ; 
From this examination, sr I have (eee: 
with all the exactnefs I was capable of, a judg- 
ment may be formed concerning the orang- 
outang. If there were a fcale by which we 


could defcend from human nature to that of the 


brutes, and if the eflence of this nature eonfifted 
entirely in the form of the body, and depended 


on its organization, the orang-outang would ~ 


approach nearer to man than any other animal. 
Placed in the fecond rank of beings, he would 
make the other animals feel his fuperiority, and 


oblige them to obey him. If the principle of : 
imitation, by which he feems to mimic human 


“ations, were a refult of thought, this ape would 
be ftill farther removed from the brutes, and 
have a greater affinity to man. But, as we for- 


ee ee eh a 


merly 
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merly remarked, the interval which feparates 
them is immenfe ; and the refemblance in figure 
and organization, and the movements of imita- - 
tion which feem to refult from thefe fimilarities, 
neither make him approach the nature of man, 
nor elevate him above that of the brutes. 


Diftinétive Charaéters of this Species. 


The orang-outang has no pouches within his 
cheeks, no tail, and no callofities ‘on his but- 
tocks ; which laft are plump and flefhy, All 
_ his teeth are fimilar to thofe of man. His face 
is flat, naked, and tawny. His ears, hands, feet, 
Ent, and belly, are likewife naked. The hair | 
of his head defcends on both temples in the 
form of trefles. He has hair on his back and loins, 
but in {mall quantities. Hé is five or fix feet . 
. high, and walks always erect on his two feet. 
We have not been able to afcertain whether the © 
females, like women, are fubject to periodical — 
. courfes ; but analogy renders this matter almoft — 
unqueftionable, 


THE 


/ 
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RIS TOTLE remarks, ‘ that there are 
‘ animals whofe nature is ambiguous, and 
“© are partly allied to man, and partly to qua- 
‘ drupeds ; fuch as the pigmues, the kebes, and 
‘ the cynocephali. ‘The kebe is a pigmy with a 
‘tail; and the cynocephalus is perfe@ly fimilar. 
‘to the pigmy, except that it is larger and 
‘ ftronger, and has a longer muzzle, approach- 
‘ing nearly to that of the bull-dog, from which 
“ circumftance its name has been derived. Its. 


* manners are likewife more ferocious, and its 
- * teeth 


* Ape with a flattifh face ; ears like thofe of a man; body 
of the fize of a cat; colour above an olive brown, beneath 
-yellowith ; nails flat; buttocks naked ; fits upright ; Penmant’s 
fynopf. of quad. p. 98. 

Midnwog in Greek; Simiain Latin ; Le Pitheque in French; 
Chinchin in Tartary ; and Sinfin in China. 

~ Pithecus; Arif? Hift. Anim. lib. 2. cap. 8. 

Simia ; Gefner, Quad. p. 847. Raii Synopf, Quad. p. 149. Fobn- 
Sion de yaad tab. 59. 

Ape, 2d fpec. Bofman’s Guiney, p. 242. 

Le Singe. Simia unguibus omnibus planis et rotundatis ; ; 
Briffon. Quad. p. 133: 

Figura prima eft earum fimiarum quae caudas non habent : 
Hae caeteris facilius et citius manfuefunt ; caeterifque foler- 
tiori ingenio praeftant, hilariorefque et verfutiores exiftunt ; 
Profp. Alp. Hifi. Egypt. lib. 4. tab. 20. fig. 1. 

Simia fylvanus, ecaudata, natibus calvis, capite fubrotundo ; 
Linn, Syf Nat. ps» 34 
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‘teeth are ftronger than thofe of the pigmy, 
¢ and have a greater refemblance to thofe of the 
© dog.’ From this paflage, it is apparent, that 
neither the pigmy nor the cynocephalus men- 
tioned by Ariftotle have a tail ; for he fays, that 
the pigmies with tails are called kebes, and that 
the cynocephalus refembles the pigmy in every 
article, except the muzzle and teeth. Hence A- 
riftotle takes notice of two apes without tails, 
the pigmy and cynocephalus, and other apes with 
tails, to which he gives the denomination of 
kebes. Now, to compare our own knowledge 
with that of Ariftotle, we fhall remark, that we 
have feen three fpecies of apes without tails, the 
orang-outang, the gibbon, or long armed ape, 
and the magot, or Barbary-ape, and that the 
pigmy is none of thefe three fpecies ; for the 
orang-outang and gibbon could not be known to 
 Ariftotle, fince thefe animals are only found in 
the fouthern parts of Africa and India, which 
were not difcovered in his time ; befides, they 
have characters very different from thofe he a- 
fcribes to the “pigmy. But the third fpecies, | 
which we call the magot, or Barbary ape, is the 
cynocephalus of Ariftotle ; for it has no tail ; its 
muzzle refembles that of a bull-dog ; and its 
canine teeth are long and thick. Befides, this 
animal is common in Afia Minor, and other eaft- 
ern provinces which were known to the Greeks. 
The pigmy belongs to the fame country ; but 
we know it only from the relations of travel- 
| | lers. 
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lers. But; though we have never'been able. to: 
procure this ape, its .exiftence is, equally; real 
with that of the cynocephalus. Gefner and John= 
fon have given figures of the pigmy, M. Brif- 
fon mentions his having feen it, and he diftin- 
guifhes it from the NAT or Barbary ape, 
which he likewife faw. He confirms Ariftotle’s 
remark, that thefe two animals. refemble each 
other in every thing, except that the cynocepha- 
jus has a longer muzzle than the pigmy * 

We remarked, that the orang-outang, the 
pigmy, the gibbon, and the Bar rbary ape, are the 
only animals to which the generic name ape 
ought to be applied ; becaufe they alone want 
the tail, and walk fpontaneoufly, and oftener on 
two feet than on four feet. The orang-outang 
and the gibbon are very different from the pigmy 
and Barbary ape. But, as the two latter have a 
perfect refemblance, except in the length of the 
muzzle and the, largenefs of the canine teeth, 
the one has frequently been miftaken for the o- 
ther. They have always been mentioned under 

the 


* The firft race of apes, which have no tail, anda fhort 
muzzle: 1. The ape, I faw feveral apes which differed only 
in it : Their face, ‘ears, and nails, were very fimilar 
to thofe of man. The hair which covered their bodies, ex- 
cept the buttocks, which are naked, is a mixture of gréen and 
yellow. The green predominates on the fuperior part of the 
body, and the yellow on the inferior. ..... The fecond race 
of apes, which have no tail, and a long muzzle: 1. The cyto 
cephalus differs from the ape only in having a long muzzle, 
like that of a dog. “I faw feveral.of them which had no dit- 
ference but in fize ; Brifon. regn. anim. p. 189. 19%. 
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the common appellation of ape, even in lan- 
guages which have one name for apes without 
tails, and another for thofe which have tails. In 
German, both the pigmy and Barbary ape are 
called aff, and ape in Enghith. It is only in the 
Greek language that each of thefe animals has a 
proper name. Cynocephalus is rather an adjec- 
tive than a proper fubftantive ; and for that rea- 
fon we have not adopted it. 

From the teflimony of the ancients, it appears, 
that the pigmy is more mild and docile than all 
the other apes with which they were acquainted, 
‘and that it was common in Afia, as well as in 
Lybia, and other provinces of Africa which 
were frequented by the Greek and Roman tra- 
vellers. Hence 1 prefume that the following 
paflages of Leo Africanus and Marmol ought to 
be applied to the pigmy. They tell us, that the 
apes with long tails, which are fhown in Mau- 
ritania, and which the Africans call mones, come 
from the Negro country ; but that the apes with- 
‘out tails are natives, and very numerous. in the 
mountains of Mauritania, Bugia, and Conftan- 
tina: ‘ They have,’ fays Marmol, * the feet, the 
© hands, and the countenance of a man, and are 
‘extremely malicious and full of fpirit. They 
© Hive upon herbs, corn, and all kinds of. fruits. 
‘They go in troops into the gardens or fields ; 
“but, before they leave the thickets, one of them 
* afcends an eminence, from which he views the 
* country ; and, when he fees no perfon, he 

. “ gives 
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* gives the fignal, by. a cry for the reft to pro: 
* ceed, and removes not from his ftation as long 
‘as they continue abroad. But, whenever he 
‘ perceives any perfon approaching he fcreams 
* with a loud voice ; and, by leaping from tree 
‘ to tree, they all fly to the mountains. Their 

‘ flight is worthy of admiration; for the females, 
*‘ though they carry four or Gos young ones on 
‘ their backs, make great fprings from branch to 

‘branch. Though extremely cunning, vaft 

‘numbers of them are taken by different arts. 

‘ When wild, they bite defperately ; but by car- 

‘ refles they are eafily tamed. They do much 

© mifchief to the fruits and corn; for they pa- 

‘ther it together in heaps, cut it, and throw it 

Yon the ground, whether it be ripe or not, and 

Ae deftroy more than they eat or carry off. Thofe 

‘who are tamed perform things which are al- 

* moft incredible, and imitate every human ac- 

‘tion*. Kolbe relates nearly the fame fats 

with regard to the apes of the Cape of Good 

Hope. But, from his figure and defcription, it 

is obvious, that thefe apes are baboons, and have 

a fhort tail, a long muzzle, pointed nails, &c: ; 

and that they are much larger and ftronger than 

the apes of Mauritania +. We may, therefore, 
prefume, that Kolbe has copied the paflage from 

Marmol, and attributed to the baboons of the 


Cape 
* L’ Afrique de Marmol, tom. I. p. 57. 
+ See below, Art. Baboon. 
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Cape the manners and difpofitions of Maurita- 
nian pigmies. 

_. The pigmy, the Barbary ape, and the baboon, 
were known to the ancients ; thefe animals are 
found in Afia Minor, Arabia, ‘oe Egypt, and 
in all the northern parts of Africa. Hence this 
paflagze of Marmol may be applied to all the 
three. But it correfponds not with the baboon ; 
for it mentions, that thefe apes have no tails. 
Neither is it the Barbary ape, but the pigmy, of 
which this author treats; for the Barbary ape | 
is not eafily tamed, and, inftead of four or five, 
it generally produces only two young. But the 
pigmy, being {maller, fhould produce a greater 
number. Befides, it is milder and more docile 
than the Barbary ape, which is never perfeQly 
tamed. For thefe reafons, I am convinced that 
itis not the Barbary ape, but the pigmy, to which 
the paflage in the above author ought to be ap- 
plied. The fame remark is applicable to a pal- 
._ fage of Rubruquis ; when mentioning the apes 
of Cathay, he fays, ‘ That, in every article, 
‘ they are fafhioneddike man... . That they 
‘are more than a foot and a half high, and all 
‘covered with hair; that they live in caverns ; 
‘that, in order to feize them, the natives put 
* {trong inebriating liquors in the caverns they 
Hirequents 7 2. that they affemble together to 
“drink thefe liquors, crying chinchin, from which 
‘ they have obtained the name of chinchin ; and 
that, after intoxicating themfelves, they fall 
‘ afleep, 
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* afleep, when they are eafily taken by the hun- 
‘ters. Thefe characters correfpond with the 
pigmy, and by no means with the Barbary ape. 
The latter we have feen alive, and never heard 
it cry chinchin. Befides, it is much more than 
a foot and a half high, and has not fo great a 
refemblance to man as the author isis: We 
have the fame reafons for applying to the pigmy 
the figure and remark of Profper.Alpinus. He 
tells us, that the {mall apes without tails, which 
he faw in Egypt, tame fooner and more eafily 
than any other ; that they have likewife more 
fagacity and induftry, and are gayer and more 
frolicfome. Now, the Barbary ape is thick, and 
of a confiderable ftature ; it is a dirty, ferocious, 

melancholy animal, and is never fully tamed. 

Hence the han given by Profper Alpinus 
to his ape without a tale, apply not to the Bar- 
bary ape, and can belong t to no other animal 
than the pigmy. | 


Diftinctive Characters of this Species. 


The pigmy has no tail, and his canine teeth . 
are not proportionally larger than thofe of man. 
He has a flat face ; his nails are likewife flat, 
and rounded like thofe of the human fpecies. 
He walks on two .feet, and is about a foot and 
a half in length. His difpofition is mild, and 
he is eafily tamed. The ancients alledge, that 
the female is fubjeét to the menftrual difcharge, 
and analogy permits us not to doubt the fad. : 

| | ‘The 


\ 


The GIBBON, or Long-armed APE. 


HE Gibbon keeps himfelf always ere&, e- 

ven when he walks on four feet ; becaufe 

Bis arms are as long as both his body and legs. 
We have feen him alive. He exceeded not three 
feet in height ; but he was young, and in cap 
tivity. Hence we may prefume, that he had 
not acquired his full dimenfions, and that, in a 
natural ftate, he might arrive at four feet. He 
has not the veftige of a tail, But he is difttn- 
Vor. VII, - H | guifhed 


* Long-armed ape, with a flat fwarthy face, farrounded 
with gray hairs ; hair on the body black and rough ; buttocks 
bare; nails on the hands flat, on the feet long ; arms of a 
difproportioned length, reaching quite to the ground when 
the animal is ereét, its natural pofture; of a hideous defor-. 
mity ; Pennant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 100. : 

Gibbon is the name under which M. Dupleix gave us this a- 
nimal, which he brought from the Eaft Indies. I firft imagined 
this to be an Indian word. But I found, in a note upon Pliny 
by Dalecamp, that Strabo had denoted the cephus by the 
words keipon, from which guibon or gibbon had probably been 
derived. The following is the paffage of Pliny, with Dale- 
champ’s note ; ‘ Pompeii Magni primum ludi oftenderunt ex 
«Ethiopia quas vocant cephos*, quarum pedes pofteriores 
‘ pedibus humanis et cruribus, priores manibus fuere fimiles : 
‘¢ Hoc animal poftea Roma non vidit.? 

* Cephos ; Strabo, lib. 15. xesev vocat, effeque tradit facie 
fatyro fimilem ; Dal. Plin. Hip. Nat. lib. 8. cap. 19 Nota. It 

_ appears that the cebus of the Greeks, and the cephus of Pliny, 
which ought to be pronounced kebus and kephus, may have 
originally come from 404 or hophin, the Hebrew and Chaldean 
game of the ape, | ‘ 
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guifhed fom the other apes by the oo 
length of his arms: When flanding ereé on his 
hind feet, his hands touch the ground ; and he 
can walk on his four feet without bending his 
body. Round the face there is a circle of white, 
which gives him a very extraordinary appear- 
ance. His eyes are large, but deep funk. His 
ears are naked, His face is flat, of a tawny co- 
Jour, and pretty fimilar to that of man, After 
the orang-outang and the pigmy, the gibbon 


would make the neareft approach to the human 


figure, if he was not deformed by the exceflive 
length of his arms ; for, in a ftate of nature, man 
would likewife have a ftrange afpe&t. The hair 
and the beard, if ni Sie would form round 


his countenance a circle fimilar to that which © 


furrounds the face of the gibbon. 


This ape appeared to be of a tranquil difpo- 


fition, and of gentle manners, His movements 
were neither too brifk nor precipitant, He re- 


ceived mildly what was given him to eat. He > 


was fed with bread, fruits, almonds, &c. He © 
was afraid of cold and moifture, and did not ! 
live long in a foreign climate. He is a native : 


PET 


bi ns. as 


of the Eaft Indies, and particularly of Coroman. 


del, Malacca, and the Molucca iflands *, Tt ap- — 


pears 


*T ather le Comte tells us, that he faw in the Molucca’ sa 
kind of ape, which walked naturally on two feet, ufed its 
hands like aman, and had a face like that of a Hottentot. 
But the whole body was covered with a kind of gray wool. 


i | 
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pears that he 1s likewife found in more northern 
provinces, and that we ought to refer to the 


gibbon the ape of the kingdom of Gannaura, 
on the frontier of China, to which fome travellers 
have given the name of /ef¢ Ÿ. 

‘The gibbon varies in fize and colour, There 
are two in the royal cabinet, of which the fe- 
cond, though an adult, is much fmaller than the 
firft, and is brown on all the parts where the o- 
ther is black. But they fo perfe@ly refemble 
each other in every other article, that they un- 
_ queftionably belong to the fame fpecies. 

Ho 2 Diftinétive 


It had an exa& refemblance to an infant, and expreffed its 
pañlions and appetites in the moft perfe& manner. He adds, 
that thefe apes are extremely gentle ; that they fhow great at- 
tachment to the people with whom they are acquainted, and 
embrace them with tranfport; that one of them, which he | 
faw, was, at leaft, four feet high, and was very dexterous and 
agile; Mem. fur la China, par Louis le Comte, p. §10. . 

“f dn the kingdom ef Gannaura, on the frontier of China, 
there is a very rare animal called fefé. It is nearly of the hu- 
man figure. Its arms are very long; the body is black, and 
covered with hair; and it moves lightly and very quick ; 
Recueil des voyages, dc. tom. 3. p. 168. Nota. 1. This charater 
of very long arms belongs only to the gibbon; and, confe- 
quently, indicates that the fefé is the fame animal. 2, We 
may prefume, that the word /e/# comes from jeff or Jeff, the 
name of the baboon in the provinces of Africa which border 
upon Arabia, and that it has been transferred from the baboon 
to the gibbon ; for the arms of the baboon are not longer 
than thofe of the other apes, 


* 
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Difienétive Characters of this et 


: The gibbon has no. ea There are Ps cal- 
lofities on his buttocks. His face i is flat, brown, 


| and furrounded with a circle of gray. hairs. His | 


canine teeth are proportionally larger than thofe 
of man. The ears are naked, black, and round. 
The arms are. enormoufly, long. He walks on 


his two. hind feet, and i is about a foot and. à half | 


or three feet high. The female, like Women, is 
fubjed toa periodical evacuation, 


The 
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"thie MAGOT, of BARBARY APE*. 


pi it TS 


NE all the apes without tails, the magot 
| + whew beft with the temperature of ouf 
climate, We kept one féveral years. In fum- 
mer, hé delighted to be in the open air; and, 
in winter; he might be kept in a room without 
fire. Though by no means delicate, he was al- 
Ways. melancholy, and fometimes dirty. He 
_ufed the fame grimaces . to mark his anger, or to 
exprefs his appetite. His movements were brifk; 
. his manners grofs, and his afpect more ugly than 
| H 3 | ridiculous: 


* Barbary ape, with a long face, not unlike that of a dog ; 
éanine teeth long and {trong ; ; ears like the human; nails flat ; 
buttocks bare; colour of the upper part of the body a dirty 
greenifh brown; belly of a dull pale yellow; grows to above 
the length of four feet ; Pennant’ 5 Pnopf. of quad. p. 100. 

 Magoi, the old French name of this ape, which we have a- 
dopted. Momenet, accorditig to Johaftoh: It is likewife call- 
. ed Tartarin, becaule it is very common itt South Tartaty. 

Cynophalus ; 3 Arif: Hifi. anim. lib. 2. cap: 8. Plinii lib. 8: 
cap. san Gener, quad. p. 8 59: Profper Alpin: Egypt. vole 2. pi 
241. tab. 16. : 

Simia oo : MP finge eyndcephale; pi 
ate te eg 
Simia inuus, ctandata, natibas cat, capite phlongés Linn: 
JP. nat. pr 35: | ‘à 

+ It is certain that Ha ape “ths no tail, though theté is 4 
flight 2 appearance of one, formed by a fmall appendix of fkin 
about half an ‘inch long, and fituated above the anus. But 
this appendix has no-vertebrae, and is only a portion of fkiny | 


which adheres not more to the coccix than to the reft of the 
in: 
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ridiculous. When agitated with paffion, he ex- 
hibited and ground his teeth. He filled the 
_ pouches of his cheeks with the food which was 
given him, and generally eat every thing, ex- 
cept raw flefh, cheefe, and whatever had under- — 
gone a kind of fermentation. When about to 
fleep, he loved to perch upon an iron or wooden, 
bar. He was always chained ; becaufe, though 
he had been long in a domeftic ftate, he was not 
civilized, and had no attachment to his mafters. 
He feems to have been ill educated; for I have 
feen others of the fame fpecies more intelligent, 
more obedient, more gay, and fo docile as to 
learn to dance, to make gefticulations in cadence, 
and to allow themfelves peaceably to be clo- 
thed, | 
This ape, when ere upon his two hind legs, 
is generally two feet and a half, or three feet 
high; the female is fmaller than the male. He 
walks more willingly on four than on two 
feet. When refting, he commonly fupports his 
body on two prominent callofities, which are fitu- 
ated where the buttocks ought to be: The anus 
is placed higher. Hence his body is more incli- 
ned than that of a man, when fitting. He differs 
from the pigmy or ape properly fo called: 
1. Becaufe his muzzle is thick and long, as in 
the dog; but the face of the pigmy is flat; 2. 
Becaufe he has very long canine teeth; 3. Be- 
caufe his nails and fingers are neither fo flat nor 
fo round; and, 4. Becaufe he is larger, more 
| {quat, 
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fquat, and of a more ferocious and untractable 


.difpofition. | 

There are fome varieties in this fpecies. We 

have feen magots of different fizes, and with 
hair more or lefs deeply coloured, and more or 
lefs bufhy. It even appears, that the five ani- 
mals defcribed and drawn by Profper Alpinuss 
under the denomination of cynocephali *, are all 
magots, which differ only in magnitude, and in 
fome other characters too flight to conftitute 
diftin& fpecies. It likewife appears that the 
fpecies is pretty generally diffufed over all the 
warm climates of the Old Continent, and that 
they are found in Tartary, Arabia, Æthiopia, 
“Malabar, Barbary, Mauritania, and as far as 

the Cape of Good Hope {. | 
Difinchue 

* Profper. Alpin. Hift. Nat. Egypt. Jib. 4. tab. 15. fig. 1: 

et tab. 16. 17. 18. 19. | 

_. + The third fpecies of Malabarian ape is afh-coloured, and 
has no tail, or a very fhort one. It is familiar, and eafily ap- 
prehends what it is taught.—I received one ina prefent, and 
I once thought proper to beat it; but its cries brought a- 
bout me fuch a number of its neighbours in a wild ftate, that, 
to prevent accidents, I reftored it to liberty; Voyage du P« 
Vincent Marie, ps 405. 

+ Itis probably this-fpecies of ape which Robert Lade 
mentions in the following terms: ‘ We traverièd a large 
sf mountain in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good Hope; 
# and amufed ourfelves with hunting large apes, which are very 
‘ numerous in that place.==—J can neither defcribe all the 
‘ arts practifed by thefe animals, not the nitnblenefs and im: 
¢ pudence with which they returned, after being purfued by 
“us. Sometimes they allowed us to approach fo near them, 


‘ shat I was almoft certain of feizing them. But, when I made 
6 the 
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Diflinctive Charaëters of this Species. 


The magot has no tail, though there is a fmall 
» portion of fkin which has the appearance of one. 
He has cheek- pouches, large prominent callo- 
fities on his buttocks, canine teeth, proportional- 
ly longer than thofe of man, and the under part 
of the face turned up, like the muzzle of a bull- 
dog. He has down on his face; the hair on 
his body is of a greenifh brown dohoti! and that 
on his belly is a whitifh yellow. He walks on 
the two hind feet, but oftener on four. He i is 
three or three and a half feet high; and fome 
“Of this fpecies appear to be ftill larger. The fe- 
males are fubject to a periodical difcharge. — 
The 


‘the attempt, they fprung, at a fingle leap, ten paces from 
‘me, and mounted trees with equal agility, from which they 
¢ looked at-us with great indifference, and feemed to derive 
‘ pleafure from our aftonifhment. Some of them were fo large, 
«that, if our interpreter had not affured us that they were 
€ neither ferocious nor dangerous, our number would not have 
‘ appeared to be fufficient to protect us from their attacks. 
«As it could ferve no purpofe to kill them, we did not ufe 
‘our guns. But the Captain happened to aim at a very large 
¢ one which fat on the top of a tree,'after having fatigued 
“us a long time in purfuitg him: ‘This kind of menace, how- 
‘ever, of which the animal, perhaps, recolle@ed his having 
« fometimes feen the confequences, terrified him to fuch a de- | 
“sree, that he fell down motiontefs at our feet, and we had 

‘no difficulty in feizing him. But, whenever he recovered 

‘from his ftupor, it required all our dexterity and efforts to 
‘keep him. We tied his pats together. But he’ bit fo furi- 

‘oufly, that we were under the neceflity of covering his' head. 
«with our handkerchiefs;’ Foyages by Robert Lade. 
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The BABOON, properly fo called *. 


EN: man, lt phyfiognomy is deceitful, and the 
figure of his body gives no haters of the 
alive of his mind. But, in the brute creation, 
we may judge of the difpofition bythe afpe& ; for 
every internal quality appears externally. For 
example, in looking at the apes and baboons, it 
is eafy to perceive, that the latter ought to be 
the moft favage and mifchievous. Their manners 
differ as much as their figures. The orang-ou- 
‘tang has the greateft refemblance to man; and 
he is the moft grave, docile, and Intelligent of 
the whole race. The Habits ape, which begins 
to recede from the human ficure, and approaches 
to that of the brutes by his muzzle and canine 
teeth, is brifk, difobedient, and nafty. The ba- 
‘boons, who refemble man in the hands only, 
land who have a tail, fharp nails, alarge muzzle, 
‘&c. have the air of Rides beafts, which they 
really are. The baboon, of which a figure is 
here 


Er, To A Papio ; ;in n Englith, PH ; in German, Pavyon ; 
atthe Cape of Good Hope, Choac- kama 5 in French, / Papioz, 
_ orBabouin. 
Papio; Gefner. Fe quad. p. 76. Brian Regn. anim. p. 192. 
- Simia fphinx, femicaudata, ore vibriffato,, unguibus acumi- 
natis, natibus calvis; Linz. JE Nat. p.35. Nota. Linnaeus 
erred in making whifkers a diftintive character of this animal ; 
for the real baboon has no whifkers. 56e our figure, which 
was drawn from the life. 
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here given, I faw alive. He was not perfectly 
hideous ; and yet he excited a degree of horror. 
Petieatisitly grinding his teeth, fretting and 
chafing with rage, his owner was obliged to 
keep him confined in an iron cage, the bars of 
which he moved fo powerfully with his hands, 
that he infpired the {peCtators with terror. He 
is a fquat animal, whofe compact body and ner- 
vous members indicate ftrength and agility. He 
is covered with long clofe hair, which gives him 
the appearance of being larger than he is in re- 
ality. His ftrength, however, 1s fo great, that 
he would eafily overcome one or feveral men, 
if not provided with arms *, Befides, he is con- 
tinually agitated by that paflion which renders 
the gentleft animals ferocious, He is infolently 
falacious, affects to fhow himfelf in this fitua- 
tion, and feems to gratify his defires, per manum 
fuam, before the whole world. This deteftable 
action recalls the idea of vice, and renders dif- 
cuftful the afpe& of an animal, which Nature 
feems to have particularly devoted to fuch an 
uncommon {pecies of impudence ; for, in all o- 
ther 


* Ttis to this fpecies that the animal called fré, tré, tré, tré, 
at Madagafcar, ought to be referred. It is as large, fays Fla- 
court, as a calf of two years old. It has a round head, and 
the face of a man. The fore and hind feet are like thofe of 
theape. The hair is crifped, the tail fhort, and the ears re- 
femble thofe of man. It is fimilar to the tanach defcribed by 
Ambrofe Pary. Itis a folitary animal, and much dreaded 
by the natives; Voyage à Madagafcar, p. 355. 
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ther animals, and even in man, fhe has covered 
thefe parts with a veil. In the baboon, on the 
contrary, they are perpetually naked, and the 
more confpicuous, becaufe the reft of the body 
is covered with long hair. The buttocks are 
likewife naked, and of a blood red colour ; the 
tefticles are pendulous ; the anus is uncovered, 
and the tail always elevated. He feems to be 
proud of all thofe nudities ; for he prefents his 
hind parts more frequently than his front, e- 
fpecially when he fees women, before whom 
he difplays an effrontery fo matchlefs, that it 
can originate from nothing but the moft inor- 
dinate defire *. The magot, and fome others, 
have the fame inclinations; but, as they are 
{maller and not fo petulant, they are taught mo- 
defty by the whip. The baboon, however, is 
perfectly incorrigible, and poping can tame 
him. 

Notwithftanding the violence of their paffion, 


thefe 


* Papio, animal ad libidinem pronum, cum mulieres videt 
alacritatem fuam oftendit.——Papio quem vidi vivum, ad 
nutum haud fecus, atque caput reliqua animalia, anum ver- 
tebat frequentius populo oftentans ; Gener. Icon. quad. p. 77. 
———In the Philippine iflands, the baboons are fo falacious, 
that the women dare not go far from their own houfes ; 
Voyage de Gemelli Carreri, tom. 5. p. 209.—The baboons haveno 
hair on their buttocks, which are fo full of cicatrices and 
fcratches, that they feem to be even deprived of fkin. Thefe 
animals are imexpreflibly lafcivious ; Defcript. du Cap de Bonne 
efperance, par Kolbe, tom. 3. p. 59.—* Papio, animal libidino- 
‘fum mulieribus facile vim infer ens, robuflum et ferox;? 


Linn. [yft. nat. p. 35. 


—- 
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thefe animals produce not in temperate climatesy © 
The female generally brings forth but one young’ 
at a time, which fhe carries between her arms, 
in a manner fixed to her pap... Like women, : 
fbeis fubje& to a periodical evacuation, which 
is common to her with the other female apes | 
who have naked buttocks, Thefe baboons, : 
though mifchievous .and fierce, are not carnivo- 
rous. They live chiefly on fruits, roots, and 
feeds *. They affemble in troops for the purpofe | 
of robbing gardens : They throw the fruit from: 
hand to hand, and over the walls ; and they: 
make great havock in all the cultivated lands, | 


— Diftindtive à 


* The baboons are paffionately fond of raifins, apples, and, 
in general, of all fruits which grow in gardens. .\.'.... ¢ Pier 
teeth and paws render them formidable to dogs, who over- 
come them with difficulty, unlefs when excefs of eating has _ 
made them heavy and inactive. —~I remarked that they nei-. 
thereat fith nor Heth, except when boiled or roafted, and then 
they devour both with avidity.-——In their expeditions to rob 
orchards, gardens, or vineyards, they generally go in troops. 
Some of them enter theinclofure, while others remain on the 
wall as fentinels, to give notice of any approaching dangér: 
The reft of the troop are ftationed without the garden, at con 
venient diftances from each other, and thus form a line which 
extends from the place of pillage to that of their rendezvous. 
Matters being difpofed in this manner, the baboons begin the 
operation ; and throw to thofe on tHe wall, melons, gourds, 
apples, pears, &c. Thofe on the walls throw thefe fruits to _ 
their neighbours below ; and thus thé {poils are handed along 7 
the whole line, which generally terminates bn fome moun: 
tain. They are fo dexterous, and quick-fighted, that they 
feldom allow the fruit to fall in throwing ‘it from one to’ an- 
other. All this is performed with profound filence and great 


difpatch. When the fentincls perceive any perfon, they ¢ry# # 


and 
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D finfive Charaëters FA this Species. 


“The baboon has cheek- -pouches and large cal- 
Jofities on his buttocks, which are naked, and of a 
blood colour. His tail is arched, and about fe- 


ven or eight inches long. The canine teeth are ~ 


proportionally much longer and larger than thofe 
of man. The muzzle is very thick and long ; 
the ears are naked; the body is mafly and con- 
“tracted ; the Bene He are thick and fhort; the 
organs of generation are naked and flefh- cost 
ed.” The hair is long, bufhy, of a reddifh brown, 
and pretty uniform over the whole body. He 
walks oftener on four than on two feet. When 


-ereét, he is three or four feet high. In this fpe- 


cies, there feem to be races ftill larger, and others 


much fmaller. We have given figures both of 


the large and fmall kinds, in which we can per- 
“ceive no. other difference than that of magnitude, 
This difference, however, proceeds not rom 
age; for the {mall baboon appeared to be an a- 
dult as well as the large. The females are aed 
ee to the menftrual difcharge Le 


mad at dei Signs the whole troop fly off with aftonithing 
rapidity; Defeript. du ee de Bonne-efperance, par Kolbe, toni. 3. 

ty sale | 
* In Angüfl 1779, a male baboon, remarkable for its mag- 
~~. nitude, ftrength, and beautiful colours, was exhibited at Edin- 
burgh. It was generally thought to be a variety of the man- 
drill defcribed by Gefner, Ballons Ray, Linnaeus, and Brif- 
À fon. But, as it differed from the mandrill of thefe authors in 
& 
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a number of chara&ters, the Tranflator caufed a drawing of 
it to be made. [See the plate]. The mandrill is faid not to 
exceed two feet in length. But this baboon, when erect, was 
near five feet high. The mandrill is reprefented as a good- 
natured, though not a fportive animal. This baboon, on the 
contrary, was exceflively fierce, prefented uniformly to the 
{pectators the moft threatening afpect, and attempted to feize 
every perfon who came within reach of his chain. On fuch 
occafions, he made a deep grunting noife, aud toffed up his 
head almoft perpetually. The baboon defcribed by Buffon 
* prefented his hind parts more frequently than his front, 
‘ efpecially when he faw women But this baboon uniformly 
prefented his face, and allowed no perfon to approach him 
_ behind. The Count de Buffon remarks, that the mandrill 
is an animal of the moft difgufting deformity, and that he | 
perpetually licks a fnot which runs from his nofe. But the — 
baboon under confideration was an animal of great beauty, 
and had no vifible diftillation from his noftrils.. 

Since writing the above, Mr Pennant obligingly communi- 
cated to the Tranflator the proof fheets of a new and elegant 
edition of his excellent Synopfis of quadrupeds, in which is 
contained the following accurate defcription of this animal, 
under the appellation of the Great Baboon. 


GREAT B A B 0 O'R” 


Papio; Gefner. quad. p. 560. Simia Sphynx; Linn, ff 
mat. p. 35. Le Choras. Simia mormon; Afiroemar Schreber. 
p- 92. tab. 8. Mus. Lev. | | 
. * Baboon with hazel irides 3 ears {mall and naked; face ca- 
‘nine, and very thick; middle of the face and forehead naked, 
‘and of a bright vermilion colour; tip of the nofe of the 
* fame; it ended truncated like that of a hog: Sides of the 
‘ nofe broadly ribbed, and of a fine violet blue; the opening 
‘of the mouth fmall; cheeks, throat, and goat-like beard, 
yellow: Hair on the forehead is very long, turns back, is 
“black, and forms a kind of pointed ereft. Head, arms, and 
« legs, covered with fhort hair, yellow and black intermixed ; 
‘the breaft with long, whitifh, yellow hairs; the fhoulders 


$ with long brown hair, 
A Nail 
ails 
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¢ Nails flat; feet and hands black: Tail four inches long, 
5 and very hairy: Buttocks bare, red, and filthy ; but the fpace 
$ about them is of a moft elegant purple colour, which reaches 


«to the infide of the upper part of the thighs. 


» 


¢ This was defcribed from a ftuffed fpecimen in Sir Afhton 
« Lever’s mufeum. In Ogtober 1779, a live animal of this 
6 fpécies was fhown at Chefter, which differed a little in co- 
« lour from the above, being in general much darker. Eyes 
¢ much funk in the head, and fmall. On the internal fide of 
“ each ear was a white line, pointing upwards. The hair on 
‘ the forehead turned up, like a toupée. Feet black; in other 
 refpects refembled the former. 

‘In this I had an opportunity of examining the teeth. The 
© cutting teeth were like thofe of the reft of the genus; but, 
‘in the upper and lower jaw, were two canine, or rather tufks, 
* near three inches long, and exceedingly fharp and pointed. 

‘ This animal was five feet high, of a moft tremendous 
‘ftrength in all its parts; was exceflively fierce, libidinous, 
§ and ftrong. 

‘Mr Schreber fays, that this fpecies lives on fucculent 
‘ fruits, and on nuts; is very fond of eggs, and will put eight 
‘ at once into its pouches, and, taking them out one by one, 
* break them at the end, and fwallow the yolk and white: Re- 
‘ jects all flefh-meat, unlefs it be drefled: Would drink quan- 
‘tities of wine or brandy: Was lefs agile than other baboons; 
€ Very cleanly ; for it would immediately fling its excrements 
* out of its hut. 

‘ That which was fhown at Chefter was particularly fond 
‘of cheefe. Its voice was a kind of roar, not unlike that of 
“a lion, but low and fomewhat inward. It went upon all 
‘fours, and never ftood on its hind legs, unlefs forced by the 
‘ keeper; but would frequently fit on its rump in a crouch- 
‘ing manner, and drop its arms before the belly. 

€ Inhäbits the hotter parts of Africa; Pennant’s Synopf,. of. 
quad. Edit. 2. in Ato, p. 173. 

To this defcription very little can be added, In the indi- 
vidual fhown at Edinburgh, which was probably the fame 
that Mr Pennant afterwards faw at Chefter, the colours of the 
face were diftin@ and unmixed. The ribbed cheeks were of à 
fky-blue colour. A vermilion line began a little above the 


| F7 and running down between them, and on each fide of 


the 
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~ 


the nofe, fpread over the fnout. The infide of the ears was ” 
blue, which, foftening from purple, terminated in vermilion. ñ 
The beard, at the roots, was of the fame dark brown colour ~ 
with that on the upper part of the body ; but it foon changéd — 


into a deep orange, and ended in yellow. The hairs on the 
belly were of an afh-colour, and fpeckled like the fides of ‘a 
-partridge. The rump was of a vermilion colour; and the 


beautiful colours on the hips were only gradations from red — 


to blue. If it had any callofities on the buttocks, they were 
vx ae apparent. The penis was nearly of the fame red colour 
with the rump; that of the tefticles was more fiery, and fof- 


tened into a light blue, which likewife {pread over the infide 


of the thighs.—~It was very fond of the ears of wheat, the — 


grains of which) it dexteroufly picked out, one by one, with” 


its teeth. 
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The MAN DRILL*, or Ribbed 
Nofe BABOON. 


HE uglinefs of this baboon is perfeétly 
difguiting. His nofe, or rather his two 

» noftrils, are flat, from which a fnot perpetually 
runs, and he licks it into his mouth with his 
1 tongue. His head 1s very large, and his muzzle 
long. His body is fquat, and his buttocks are 
* of a blood colour. His anus is confpicuous, 
and fituated almoft as high as the loins. His 
face is of a violet colour, and furrounded on 
each fide with deep longitudinal wrinkles, which 
Vou. VIII. ss Abas os augment 


_* Ribbed nofe baboon, with a long naked nofe compreffed 
fidewife, of a purple colour, and ribbed obliquely on each 
fide; on the chin, a fhort picked orange beard ; tail very 
hairy, about two inches long, which it carries eret; but- 
tocks naked; hair foft, dufky mottled with yellow ; length, 
_ from nofe to tail, about two feet ; Pennant’s + ro e aad pe 
D 164. 

‘4 Simia maimon, caudata, fubbarbata, genis caeruleis Rriatis, 
_ natibus calvis; Linn. fifi nat. p. 35. 

Cercopithecus cynocephalus, parte corporis anteriore lon- 

gis pilis obfita, nafo violaceo nudo ; Brion. regn, anim. p. 214. 

Mandrill, the name which the Britifh, who frequent the 

coaft of Guiney, have given to this animal. 

There.is a frange fort of animal, called by the white men 
ke ni Guiney, a Mandrill but, why it is fo called, I-know not, 
nor did I ever hear of the name before; neither can thofe 

who call them fo tell, except it be for its near refemblance 
of a human creature, though nothing at all like an ape ; 
Saits voyage to Guiney, p.. 52. 


> we 
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-augment the fullennefs and deformity of his 
alpect. He is likewife larger, and perhaps ftrong=. 
er than the baboon; but, at the fame time, he 
1s more peaceable, ait ER ferocious. We here 
give figures of both the male ‘and the female, 
which we have feen alive. Whether they had: 
received a better education, or if they be natu- 
rally more gentle than the baboon, they appeat- 
ed to be more tractable and lefs impudent ; but 

they were equally difagreeable. : 

This fpecies of baboon is found on the Gold 
Coaft, and in the other fouthern provinces of - 
Ate where he i is called bg co by the Negroes, 
and mandrill by the Europeans. Next to the 
orang-outang, he is the largeft of all the apes 
or baboons, Smith relates *, that he had a pte- 


fent 


The dis of the mandrill, shin full grown, is as es 
in circumference as a middle-fized man’s. His legs are much 
{horter, and his feet longer, his arms and hands in proportion. 
The head is monftroufly big, and the face broad and 
flat, without any other hair but the eye-brows; the nofe 
‘ véry fmall, the mouth wide and the lips thin. The face, 
which is covered by a white fkin, is extremely ugly, being 
all over wrinkled as with old age ; the teeth broad and very 
yellow; the hands have no more hair than the face, but the 
fame white fkin, though all the reft of the body is covered 
with long black hair like a bear. They never go upon all 
four like apes, but cry when vexed or teazed, juft like chil- 
dren. It is faid, that the males often attack and ufe violence 
to the Black women, wherever they meet them alone inthe | 
woods. They are generally very fnotty-nofed, and take great 
delight in fcraping it down from their nofes to their mouths. 
When I was at Skerbro, one Mr Cummerbus made me a pre- 


fent 


yf 
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fent of a female mandrill, which was only fix 
months old, and that it was as large as an adult 
baboon. He adds, that thefe mandrills walk al- 
ways on two feet; that they weep and groan 
like men; that they have a violent paffion for 
women, which they never fail to gratify when 
they find a woman at a diftance from relief. 


Difiinctive Characters of this Species. 


The mandrill has cheek-pouches, and callo- 
| fities on the buttocks. The tail exceeds not two 
or three inches. The canine teeth are much 
thicker and longer than thofe of man. The 
muzzle is very thick, very long, and furrowed 
on each fide with deep longitudinal wrinkles. 
The face is naked, and of a blueifh colour. 
The ears, as well as the palm of the hands and 
foles of the feet, are naked. The hair is long, 

Fee | ne of 


fent of one of thefe ftrange animals, which are called by the 
natives Boggoe. It was a fhe-cub of fix months age, but was 
then larger then a baboon ; Smith’s voyage to Guiney, p. 51. In’ 
the fame country, this animal is called doogoe or bogge, and * 
mandrill, and they likewife call the orang-outang, pongo and 
dri. There is much fimilarity in thefe names, and they are 
probably derived from each other: And, in fact, the pongo 
. and boggo, or the drill and mandrill, have feveral common 
characters. But the firft is an ape without à tail, almoft na- 
ked, and with a flat oval face; andthe fecond is a baboon 
with atail, long hair, anda thick and long muzzle. Ma, 
in the German and Englifh Janguages, fignifies man in gene- 
ral; and drillin the jargon of. fome of our French provinces, 
* genotes a vigorous libertine. 
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of a reddifh brown upon the body, and gray 
upon the breaft and belly. He walks on two 
feet oftener than on four. When erect, he is 
four or four and a half feet high ; and fome of 
them feem to be ftill larger. The females are 
fubje& to the menfes. | 


The 


‘ 


The OUANDEROU * and the 
LOW ANDO ** 


¥ HOUGH thefe two animals appear to 
belong to the fame fpecies, we have pre- 


ferved to each of them the proper names they 
receive in Ceylon, which is their native coun- 
_try; becaufe they conftitute, at leaft, two di- 
ftin& and permanent races. The ‘body of the 


Ouanderou is covered with brown and black 


hairs ; it has a bufhy head, and a largé 


beard. The body of the lowando, on thé con- 
trary, is covered with whitifh hairs, and the hair 
On its head and beard is black. In the fame 
country, there is a third race or variety, which 

14 3 ig 


* Oüanderou, Wanderu, the riatnes of this animal in Ceylon. 

Simia ex Egypto Venetias deduéta ; Profp. Alpin. vol. 2: 
p- 245. tab. 20. ' 

Ouanderou, a kind of ape in Ceylon, of which thete appeat 
to be two fpecies ; Relation de Ceylon; par Knox, tom. 1. p. 105. 
114i. figs ibid. 

Cercopithecus niger; barba incana promiffa, Wandera Zey: 
lonenfibus ; Raii /ynopf, quad. p. 158. 

Cercopithécus barbatus niger; barba incana ; Brifen; regis 
anim, fr 207. 

** Lowands, Elwardu, the names of this animal in Ceylon. 
Nota. 1. It appears to be only a variety of the ouanderou. 
2. There feems to be another variety of thefe animals; the 
buanderou with a black body and white beard, and the low: 
ando with a gray body and black beard. Others of the fame 


- Species are totally white. 
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is probably the common ftock of the other two; 
for the hair on its body, head;. and beard, is of 
one uniform white colour. Thefe three ani- 
mals are not apes, but baboons, of which they 
have all the charaéters both in figure and diipo- 
fitions. They are wild, and even ferocious. 
Their muzzle is long, their tail fhort, and they 
are nearly of the fame fize and ftrength as the 
baboons. Their bodies are indeed lefs fquat, 
and their hind parts feem to be more feeble. 
That of which we have given a figure, was ex- 
hibited to us under falfe appellations, both with 
‘regard to its name and climate. Its owners told 
us, that it came from the continent of America, 
and that it was called cayouvaffou. T foon re- 
collected that this word cayouvaffou is a Brafili- 
‘an term, which is pronounced /ajououaffou, and 
fignifies /apajou ; and, confequently, that it was 
improperly applied ; fince all the fapajous have 
very long,tails. But the animal under confide- 
ration is a baboon with a very fhort tail. Be- 
fides, not a fingle fpeties of baboon exifts in A- 
merica. Errors with regard to climate are very 
common, efpecially among thofe who exhibit 
wild beafts: When they are ignorant of the cli- 
mate and the name of an animal, they fail not to | 
give it a foreign denomination, bel whether — 
true or falfe, equally ferves ue 5 ied 

Thefe baboon-ouanderous, when not tamed, 
are fo mifchievous, that they muft be kept in 
iron cages, where they are frequently agitated 
with © 
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with vaft fury. But, when taken young, they 
are eafily tamed, and appear to be even more 
fufceptible of education than the other baboons. 
The Indians delight in inftru@ing thefe animals, 
and pretend that the other apes, that is, the 
monkeys, have a great refpeët for the baboons, 
who are poffeffed of more gravity and intelli- 
gence, Ina ftate of liberty *, they are extreme- 
ly wild, and keep perpetually in the woods f. 
If we may credit travellers, thofe which ate all 
white are the ftrongeft and moft mifchievous. 
They are violently fond of women, {trong é- 
nough to ravifh them when found alone À, and 
often injure them fo as to prove fatal. 
Ce | Diffinéhive 


* In Malabar, we find four fpeciés of apés : The firft is all 
black and luftrous, with a white beard, which furrounds its 
chin, and is more than a palm in length. The other’ apes 
have fuch a refpe& for this fpecies, that they humble them- 

. felves in its prefence, as if they were confcious of its fuperio- 
rity. The Princes and Nobles efteem thefe bearded apes ; 
becaufe they appear to have more gravity and intelligence 
than the other kinds. They are educated for ceremonies and 
fports, in which they acquit themfelves to the admiration 
of the fpe&ators ; 7 oyage du Pere Vincent Marie, p. 405. 

_ Tt In Ceylon, there are monkeys as large as our fpaniels. 
They have gray hair, a black vifage, and a white beard which 
extends from the one ear to the other... . We meet with 
others of the fame fize, but of a diferent colour. This diffe- 
rence in colour appears not to alter the fpecies ; for they e- 
qually receive the denomination of ovanderous. They do lit- 

-tle injury to the cultivated lands, and generally remain in the 
woods, where they live upon leaves and buds; but, when ta- 
ken, they eat any thing; Relation de Knox, tom. I. p. 107. & 
il 1. if. des voyages, tom. 8. p. 548. à 
_ t The white apes, which are fometimes of the fize of the 
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Diflinétive Characters of this Species. 


The ouandetou has cheek-pouches, and cal- 
fofities on the buttocks, The tail is feven or 
eight inches in length. The canine teeth are 
longer and larger than thofe of man, The 
muzzle is thick and long. The head is envi- 
roned with.a broad mane, and a large beard of 
coarfe hairs. The body is pretty long, and thin 
behind. In this fpecies, there are races which 
vary in colour. Some have the hair on the bo- 
dy black, and a white beard; in others, the hair 
on the body is whitifh, and the beard black. 
They walk more frequently on four than on 
two feet; and, when erect, they are three or 
three and a half feet high. ‘The females are 
fubje® to the periodical evacuation. | 


The 


largeft bull-dogs, are more ¢ dangerous than the black. They 
have a great défire for women, and, after committing many 
outrages on them, terminate the fcene by ftrangling them. 
‘They fometimes come to the very houfes ; but the natives of 
Macacar, who are extremely jealous of their wives, take care 
to prevent the admiflion of fuch hideous ae Defcriph. 
de Macacar, p. 50+ : 
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à The MAIMON, or Pig-tailed B A- 
BOON*. 
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| HE apes, baboons, and monkeys, form 
_ À three tribes, with intervals between each, 
“the firft of which is filled by the magot, and the 
fecond by the maimon. The latter conftitutes 
‘the link or fhade between the baboons and 
“monkeys, as the magot does between the apes 
and baboons. In effect, the maimon refembles 
“the baboons by the thicknefs and largenefs of his 
"muzzle, and by his fhort, arched tail; but he 
- differs from them, and approaches the monkeys, 
by the fmallnefs of his fize, and the mildnefs of 
“his nature. Mr Edwards has given a figure and 
_defcription of the maimon, under the denomi- 
“nation of the pizg-tazled ape. This peculiar cha- 
if racter 


\ * Pig-tailed baboon, with a pointed face ; eyes hazel; a- 
_ bove and beneath the mouth fome few black hairs ; face naked 
of a fwarthy rednefs ; two fharp canine teeth; ears like the 
human; crown of the head dufky; hair on the limbs and. 
- body brown, inclining to afh-colour ; paleft on the belly; 
fingers black; nails long and flat ; thumbs on the hind feet 
_ very long, connected to the neareft toe by a broad membrane; 
_ tail four inches long, exaétly like a pig’s, and almoft naked ; 
… the bare fpaces on the rump red, and but {mall ; length from 
head to tail twenty-two inches. 

Pig tailed monkey ; Edwards, p. 8. | 
| Simia Nemeftrina, femicaudata, fub-barbata, grifea, iridibus 
… brunneis, natibus calvis ; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 25. Brit. Muf. 
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racter is fufficient to diftinguifh him; for, of all 
the baboons or monkeys, he alone has a naked, 
flender, and arched tail, like that of a pig. He 
is nearly of the fize of the magot, and has fo 
{trong a refemblance to the macaque, or hare- 
lipped monkey, that he might be regarded as a 
| variety of this fpecies, if his tail were not totally 
different. He has a naked, tawny. face, chefnut | 
_ coloured eyes, black eye-lids, a flat nofe, and thin © 
lips, with fome ftiff hairs, but too fhort to form — 
whifkers. He has not, like the apes and .ba- : 
-boons, his teflicles and penis prominent and ap- ! 
Parent ; the whole organs are concealed under | 
the fkin, Hence the maimon, though vivacious | 
and full of fire, has none of that impudent pe- | 
tulance peculiar to the baboons, He is gentle, 
tractable, and even carefling, He is found in 
Sumatra, and probably in other fouthern pro- 
vinces of India; of courfe he endures with dif- 
ficulty the cold of our climate. The one we 
faw in Paris lived a fhort time only, and that ! 
“which Mr Edwards defcribed, exifted only twelve | 
months in London *. EE Re 
FE ro .. Diflinétivée | 
* The pig-tailed monkey, from the ifland of Sumatra, in 
the Indian Sea, was brought to England in the year 1752. A 
++. It was extrenely lively and full of a@tion. It was about 4 

. the bignefs of a common houfe-cat. It wasamale..... y 
_ But, fince I purchafed this, which lived a year with me, I ° | 
have feen a female of the fame fpecies fhown in Bartholomew ; 
fair, London. It was larger by half than mine, which I car- M 
:ried to compare with it. They feemed highly pleafed with | 


each other’s company, though it was the firft time of their 4 
meeting ; Edwards’s Gleanings, p. 8. | 
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bes Difinétive Gharacters of this Species. 


“The raion has cheek- pouches, callofities on 
ithe buttocks, and a naked, curled up tail from 
five to fix inches in Port The canine teeth 
‘are not proportionally longer than thofe of man. 
The muzzle is very large; the orbits of the eyes 
‘are prominent above; the face, the ears the 
Phands, and the feet are naked and flefh-colour- 

ed... The hair on the body is of an olive black 
| Élour, and of a reddifh yellow on the belly. 
He fometimes walks on two, and fometimes on 
1 four feet. When ere, he is two feet, or two . 
feet and a half high. The female is fubjeét to 
the menftrual flux. : 


The 


we DE à do 


The MACAQUE or Hare-lipped | 
MONKEY *, and the EGRET: 
F all the guenons, or monkeys with long — 


( ) tails, the macaque makes the neareft ap= 
proach to the baboons. Like them, his body is 
| fhort 


* Hare-lipped monkey, with the noftrils divided like thofe 
of ahare; nofe thick, flat and wrinkled; héad large ; 3 eyes 
fmall ; teeth very white; body thick and clumfy ; ; buttocks 
naked ; tail long ; colour varies, fometimes like that of a wolf, 
bat others are brown, tinged with yellow or olive. The tail _ 
is rather fhorter than the body, and is always carried arched ; s 1 
Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 111. | 

Cercopithecus Angolenfis major, macaquo ; Marcgrave, 
Brafil. p. 227. Raii Synopf. quad. p. 155. Klein. quad: p. 80. 

Cercopithecus cynocephalus, naribus bifidis elatis, natibus 
calvis ; Brifon. quad. p. 152. 

Simia cynomolgus, caudata, imberbis, naribus bifidis elatis, 
cauda arcuata, natibus calvis ; Linn. «i. Nat. p. 38. 

Simia Ægyptiaca, cauda elongata, clunibus tubérofis nudis ; 
Hafeiquif. Here the epithet Ægpriaca is improperly applied 3 _ 
for /Egypt is not the native country of any fpecies of monkeyss . 
Etfiin Ægypto nullum fimiarum genus ngfcatur, cujuflibet 
tamen generis et ex Arabia felici, et ex Æth. Jpia immenfae 
mercaturae caufa illuc convehuntur ; Profper. Alpin. Hi dis 
Ægypt. lib. 4. p. 240. 

+ The egret monkey, with a Ve face, and an upright 
fharp pointed tuft on the top of the head; hair on the fore 
head black ; the tuft and upper part of the body light gray 3 
eye-brows large; beard fmall. It is of the fize of a fmall cat 5 
Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 116. 

Simia aygula, caudata, fubimberbis, grifea, eminentia pi- 
lofa verticis reverfa longitudinali ; Lina. Sy. Nat. p 39. Of 
beck’s voyage, vol. 1. p. 1p le 


Cercopithecus «| 
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 fhort and fquat, his head and muzzle large, his 
_ nofe flat, his cheeks wrinkled, and, at the fame 
time, he exceeds moft of the other monkeys in 
fize. He is alfo extremely ugly; fo that he 
might be regarded as a {mall fpecies of baboon, 
if his tail were not long and bufhy, while that 
of the baboons in general is very fhort. This 
 fpecies i is a native of Congo, and other fouthern 
provinces of. Africa. It is numerous, and 
fubjeé to feveral varieties in fize, in ae ite and 
‘in the difpofition of the hair. The body of that 
defcribed by Haffelquift was more than two feet 
Jong ; and thofe we have feen exceed not a 
foot and a half. The one we have denominated 
egret, becaufe it has a creftor tuft of hair on.the 

top of the head, appears to be only a variety of 

‘the macaque, which it refembles in every article, 
except this and fome other flight differences in 
the hair. They are both of mild manners, and 
extremely tractables? But, independent of a dif- 
agreeable mufky odour which they both diffufe, 
they are fo dirty, fo ugly, and fo loathfome, that, 

when they male their grimaces, they cannot be 
viewed without. horror and difguft.  Thefe 
monkeys go oftén in troops, efpecially in their 
expeditions to rob gardens. _ Bofman relates, 
that they take in each paw a quantity of millet, 


and 

F- Cercopithecus Angolenfis, Macaquo. . . . . Caudam por- 
tat archiatain’. . . « Clamat hah, hab ; dentes habet albifli-. 
Smet) oS Ponce habet humano fimilem, inftar pueri; 


| UMarcgr. Hifi. Nat. Brafil. p. 227. 
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and an equal quantity under their arms and. 


“a 
oo as 


in their mouths ; that they return thus loaded ; 
leaping on their hind feet, and, when purfued, ! 
they drop the ftalks which they held under their | 
arms and in their hands, preferving only what: 
they carry in their teeth, to enable them to run! 


with more fpeed on their four feet. He adds, that 


they examine, with the moft fcrupulous accura- | 


cy, every ftalk of millet they pull, and, if it does. 
not pleafe them, they throw it on the ground, : 


and tear up others. By this delicacy of choice, — 


they do more damage than by their robberies*. 


Diftinciive Characters. of this Species. 


The macaque has cheek-pouches, and callofi-_ 


ties on his buttocks. His tail is from eighteen 


to twenty inches long. His head is large, his . 
muzzle very thick, and his face naked, livid, and. 


wrinkled. His ears are covered with hair. His 
body is fhort and fquat, and his limbs thick and 


fhort. ‘The hair on the fuperior parts of his . 
body is of a greenifh afh-colour, and of a yel- 
lowifh gray on the breaft and belly. He hasa 


{mall creft of hair on the top of the head. He” 


walks on four and fometimes on two feet. The 
length of his body, comprehending that of the 4 
head, is about eighteen or twenty inches. In 
this ipenint, there appear to be races much lar-# 
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ger, and others much fmaller, fuch as that, of 
the following. 

The egret feems to be only a variety of 
the macaque : He is about one third lefs in all’ 
his dimenfions. Inftead of a fmall creft of hair 
on the top of the head, as in the macaque, the 
egret has an ere, pointed tuft. The hair on his 
front is black ; but that on the front of the ma- 
caque is greenifh. The tail of the egret is like- 
wife proportionally larger than that of the ma- 
caque. The females of both kinds have perio- 
dic evacuations. | 


(4 


The 


The PATAS *, or red MONKEY. ; 


i 


HE Patas belongs to the fame country, 
| and is nearly of the fame fize with the 
macaque ; but his body is longer, his face lefs : 
hideous, and his hair more beautiful. He is re- 
markable for the brilliancy of his robe, which is 
of fo vivid a red as to have the appearance of 
being painted. We have feen two varieties of. 
this ec The firft has a black line above the 
“eyes, which extends from car to ear. The fe- 
cond differs from the firft only in the colour of 
this Jine, which is white. Both have long hair 
under the chin and round the cheeks, which 
makes a fine beard: But, in the firft, it is yel- 
low, and, in the fecond, white. This variety 
feemsto indicate others in the colour of the hair ; 
and [ am inclined to think, that the He 
| mentioned 


* The name of this monkey in Senegal, its native RE 
It is commonly called the red ape of rer 

Brue found in Tabao a new fpecies of ape, of fo lively a 
red colour, that a perfon would have imagined it to be ‘paints 
ed. The Negroes call it Patas ; Rae de Brue, Hifi. gen. des ” 
voyages, LOM. 2. Ps 520. | 

Red monkey with a long nofe ; eyes funkin the head ; ears 
furnifhed with pretty long hairs; body flender: Over each 
eye, from ear to ear, extends a black line : The upper part of + 
the body of a moft beautiful and bright bay, almoft red, fo 
vivid as to appear painted; the lower parts afh-colour, tin- ; 
ged with yellow. The tail is not fo long as the body, the 
length of which is about. one fgot fix igches; Pennant’s Sys 
wap]. of quad, De 116. 
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mentioned by Marmol *, which is of the colour 
_ of a wild cat, and faid to come from the Negro 
country, is a variety of the patas. 

Thefe monkeys are not equally dexterous as 
the other kinds ; and, at the fame time , they are 
extremely fnanifitine *T have feen them,’ fays 
. Bruce," defcend from the tops of the trees to the 
* extremities of the branches, in order to admire 
* the barks as they pafled. They ftare for fome 
‘time, feem to be entertained with what they 

‘ have feen, and then. give place to thofe who 

‘ come afte: They became fo familiar as to 

‘ throw branches at the Frenchmen, who re- 
‘turned the compliment by the fhot of their 
‘mufkets. Some of them fell, others were 
‘wounded, and the reft were ftruck with a 
‘ ftrange confternation. One party raifed hide- 
* ous cries ; another collected ftones to throw at 
‘ the enemy: Some of them, with their bowels 
‘in their hands, attempted to throw their in- 

‘ trails at the fpeétators. At laft, perceiving the 

* combat to be at leaft equal, thee retired Tf.’ 

It is probably this fpecies of monkey which 

Te Maire fpeaks of in the following terms: 
~* The havock which thefe monkeys make in the 
f fields of Senegal, when the millet and other 
grains are ripe, is not to be CARREMGÉE. They 

Vou. VIII. PP 14 | ‘ aflemble 


* The apes of the colour of a wild cat, with a long tail, and 
a white or black muzzle, commonly called in Spain Galys- 
pauls, come from the Negro country ; L’ Afrique de Marmul, 


fom. 1. p. 57. 
+ Relat. de iG. Hitt. gen. des voyages, tm. 2. p. 521. 
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‘ aflemble to the number of forty or fifty. ‘tee 
‘of them ftands fentinel on a tree, liftens, and 
‘looks about on all fides, while the others are © 
“ bufy. : When he perceives any perfon, he fets 
“up loud fhricks to alarm the band, who obey 
‘the fignal, fly off with their prey, leaping from . 
“tree to.tree with prodigious agility, The fe- 
males, who carry their young in their arms, fly . 
with the reft, and leap as if they were loaded 
* with no pe ose * 
. Though, in every region of Africa, the foedesd 
DE apes, baboons, and monkeys, are very nume-. 
* rous, fome of which are pretty fimilar; yet it is 
remarked. by travellers, that they never intermix, | 
and that each fpecies commonly inhabits a. 
different. quete of the country f. 


“6 


€ 


D jfintiue Charaëters of this Spline | 


The patas has cheek- pouches RS eitlottiesl 
on his buttocks. His tail is as long as both his. 
body and head. The top of his head is flat. ; 
His muzzle, body, and. legs, are long. He has | 
black hair on his nofe, and a narrow band of the 
“fame colour above ve eyes, which extends from 
“ear to car, The hair on the upper parts. of his. 

| | che 

ie Voyage de le Maire, p. 103. | ic | 
+ Ît would be endlefs to defcribe all the te of apes © 
which are found from Arquin to Sierra- Léona. It is remark- — 
able, that they do not intermix, and that two kinds are never e 
Seen 1 in the fame quarter ; if. Lem. des Canoes dors. 2. p. 22%. Te 
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body is almoft red, and that on the under parts, 
as the throat, breaft, and belly, is of a yellow 
gray colour. This fpecies varies in the colour . 
of the band above the eyes. It is black in fome, 
and white in others. They walk oftener on 
four than on two feet. When enraged, they a- 
gitate not their jaws, like the other monkeys. 
From the point of the muzzle to the origin of 
the tail, they are about a foot and a half or two 
feetin length. Some of them; as appears from 
the relations of travellers, are larger. The fe- - 
males menftruate, 
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The MALBROUCK%, and CHI- 
NESE-BONNET} : 


4 
} 


‘TH HESE two monkeys feem to be of the 

fame fpecies, which, though different in 
fome refpects from that of the macaque, makes 
fo near an approach to it, that we are doubtful ” 
whether the macaque, the egret, the malbrouck, 
and the Chinefe-bonnet, are four varieties only, 


or permanent races, of the fame fpecies. As … 


thefe animals produce not in our climate, we : 
cannot acfertain the identity or diverfity of their 
fpecies, but muft judge from the differences in 
their figure and external qualities. à ‘Th e macaque 
and the egret are fo fimilar, that we prefumed 
them to be one fpecies. It is the fame with the 
malbrouck and Chinéfé-bonnet: But, as the 
latter differ from the former more than they 
differ between themfelves, we thought it bef to 

feparate them. | 
Our prefumption, with regard to the diverfity 
of thefe two fpecies, is founded, 1. On the dif- 
ference 


* The name of this animal in Bengal, its native country. 

_ Cercopithecus primus Clufii, p. 37. Clufius is wrong when 
he fays, that this monkey’s tail terminates in a tuft. 

+ Chinefe monkey with a long fmooth nofe, of a whitifh 
colour; hair on the crown of the head long, lying flat, and 
parted like that of a man; colour, a pale cinereous brown ; 
Pennant’s Symopf. of quad. p. 117. | 

Rillow ; Knox’s Ceylon, p. 26. 
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- ference intheir figure; 2.Onthofe of the colour 


and difpofition of the hair; 3. On the different“ ° ~’ 


proportions in the fkeletons of the twokinds; and, 


in fine, on the two former being natives of the 


fouthern regions of Africa, while the two'latter 
are natives of Bengal. ‘This laft confideration 
is of equal weight with any of the others ; for 
we have fhown, that, in wild animals totally in- 
dependent of man, the diftance of climate is a 


pretty certain indication of remotenefs of fpe-. ie 
cies. Befides, the malbrouck and Chinefé-bon- |; 


net are not the only fpecies or races of monkeys 
found in Bengal”. It appears, from the evi= 
dence of travellers, that there are four varieties, 
namely, white, black, red, and gray monkeys. 


_ They alledge that the black kind are moft eafi- 


ly tamed. Thofe we faw were of a reddith gray 
colour, and appeared to be tame, and even 
docile. | 

* Thefe animals,’ travellers remark Ÿ, © fteal 
‘fruits, aud particularly the {ugar cane. One 
* ftands fentinel on a tree, while the others load 
‘themfelves with the booty. If he perceives 


‘any perfon, he cries houp, boup, boup, with à 


K 3 4" loud 


* The monkey of Calicut, with grayith hair, mentioned 


by Pyrard, fhould probably be referred to the malbronck fpei _ 
eles. , In this country, the killing. of monkeys. is) prohibited, 


They are fo importunate, troublefome, and numerous, that 
they do much damage. The inhabitants of the towns and 
villages are obliged to lattice’ their windows, to prevent the 
monkeys from entering their houfes; 7 oyages de Fr. Pyrard, 
Lom. 1. p. 427, 

+ Voyages d’Inigo de Biervillas, Ds 172, 
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“lond and diftinét voice. The moment this 
‘ fignal is given, the whole troop throw down 
‘ the canes they held in their left hand, and run 
‘off on three feet. When purfued hard, they 
* quit what they had in their right hand, and 
‘ fave themfelves by climbing trees, which are 
“the ufual places of their abode. They leap 
‘from tree to tree; and even the females, 
‘ though loaded with their young, which they 
“hold firmly, leap like the others; but they 
© fometimes fall, Thefe animals are never more 
‘than half-tamed, and always require a chain. 
‘ Even in their own country, they never pro- 
‘duce, when in bondage: They require to be 
‘at perfect freedom in the woods. When fruits 
and fucculent plants fail, they eat infects, and — 
4 fometimes defcend to the margins of rivers, 
Sand the fea-coaft, to catch fifhes and crabs. 
‘They put their tail between the pincers of 
‘the crab, and, whenever the pincers are clofed, 
‘they carry it quickly off, and eat it at their 
‘leifure. They gather cocoa nuts, and are well 
* acquainted with the method of extraéting the 
‘ juice for drink, and the kernel for food. They 
‘likewife drink the zari that drops from the 
¢ bamboos, which they place on the tops of trees, . 
‘in order to extraét the liquors; and they ufe 
‘it occafionally. They are taken by means of - 
‘A cocoa nut, with a fmall hole made in it. 
€ They put their paw into the hole with difficul- 
| | ty. 
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‘ty, becaufe it is narrow; and the people who 
‘are watching, feize them before they can dif- 
engage themfelves., In. the provinces of India 
inhabited by the Bramins, who. kill no.ani- 
mals, the number of monkeys, which are high- 
ly. venerated, is almoft infinite. They. come 
in troops into the cities, and enter the. houfes,, 
at all times with perfect freedom; fo that thofe . 
who fell provilions, and ‘particularly fruits, | 
pot-herbs, <&c. have much difficulty in prefers : 
ving their commodities.” In Amadabad, the 
capital, of Guzarat, there are three hofpitais for » 
animals, where lame and fick monkeys, and even 
thofe .who, without being difeafed, choofe to 
dwell there, are fed and cherithed. Twice every 
week, the monkeys in the neighbourhood af. 
femble fpontaneoufly in the ftreets of the city. » 
They then mount upon the houfes, each of which 
has a fmall terrace, or a flat roof, where they lie 
during the great heats. On thefe two days, the 
inhabitants fail not to lay upon thefe terraces 
rice, millet, fugar canes, and other fruits in their 
feafon; for, if thefe animals, by any accident, 
find not their provifions in the accuftomed place, 
they break the tiles which coverthe reft of the 
houfe, and commit great outrages. They never 
eat any thing, without thoroughly examining it; 
and, when full, they fill their cheek-pouches for 
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_ another occafion.., In places frequented by the 


monkeys, the birds dare not build their refts on 
4 | à og PS thé 
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the trees; for they never fail to deftroy the nefts, 
and dafh the eggs on the ground *, 

Neither the tiger nor other ferocious animals 
are the moft formidable enemies to the mon- 
keys; for they eafily make their efcape by their 
nimblenefs, and by living on the tops of trees, 
where nothing but ferpents have the art of fur- 
li them. ‘ The apes,’ a traveller remarks, 

‘ are matters of the forefts; for their dominion 
‘is not difputed either by the tiger or lion. 
‘The only animals they have to dread are the 
‘ ferpents, who make perpetual war upon them, 
‘Some of thefe ferpents are of a prodigious fize, 
‘and {wallow an ape in a moment. Others are 
“ fmaller, but more agile, and go in queft of the 
“apes on the trees. . . . . They watch the 
“time when the apes fleepT,’ &c. | | 


Diftinétive Characters of thefe Species. 


The malbrouck has cheek-pouches and callo- 
{ities on his buttocks. The tail is nearly as 
long as both the body and head. The eye- 
lids are flefh-coloured, and the face of a cinere- 

| + TOUS 


* See les voyages de la Boulaye le Gouz, p. 253. Relat. 
de Thevenot, tom 3. p. 20. Voyage de Gemelli Carreri, tom. §. 
p. 164. Le Recueil des Sh 52 qui ont fervi a l’établiffe- 
ment de la Compagnie de Indes Orientales, tom. 7. p. 36. 
Voyage d'Orient du P. Philippe, p. 312. et Voyage de Ta- 
vernier, tom. 3. p. 64. 

+ Defcript, Hiftorique de Macacar, p. 51: 
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ous gray. The eyes and muzzle are large. The 
| ears are large, thin; and flefh-coloured. He has 
a band of gray hair, like the mone or varied 
monkey ; but the fuperior parts of his body are 
bof a uniform yellowifh brown colour, and the 
inferior are of a yellowith gray. He walks on 
four feet, and is about a foot and a half long 
from the point of the muzzle to the origin of 
the tail. | 
M The Chinefe-bonnet appears to be a variety 
of the malbrouck. They differ in the two fol- 
| lowing articles: In the former, the hair on thé. 
‘top of the head is difpofed in the form of a flat 
“bonnet, from which its name has been derived, 
_and its tail is proportionally longer. The fe- 
Mmales of both thefe races are fubject to a perio~ 
dic evacuation. 


The 
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Fe MANGABEY TE MONKEY. 


with white EYE-LIDS. — 


TE have had acs individuals of this fpecies, 


both of which. were.fent to us under 


the appellation of Madaga/car apes. It is ealy 
to diftinguifh the mangabeys from all the;other 


monkeys by a: very remarkable character, Their 


eye-lids are naked, and of a very fplendid white 


colour. They havea thick, broad, long muzzle, 
and\a prominent ting round their eyes, Some 


of them have the hair on the head, neck, and. 


upper part of the body of a yellow brawn co- 
lour, and that on the belly white. In others, 
the hair on the head and body is lighter ; 7 
they are diftinguifhed from the reft by a broad 
collar of white hair, which furrounds their neck 
and cheeks. Both carry their tail arched, and 
its hair is long and bufhy. They come from 
the fame country as the vari, or ruffed mau- 
cauco; and, as they refemble him in the length 


of : 


“* Monkey with a long, black, naked, and dog-like face : 


the upper eye-lids of a pure white; ears black, and like the 
human; no canine teeth; hairs on the fides of the face, be- 
neath the cheeks, longer than the reft; tail long; colour of 
the whole body tawny and black; flat nails on the’ thumbs 
and fore fingers; blunt claws on the others; hands and feet 
black; Pennant’s [ynopf of quad. p. 114. 


Simia Æthiops, caudata, imberbis, capillitio arreéto, lu} ; 


nulaque frontis albis; Léinn. Sy/. Nat. Pe 39: 
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of the muzzle and tail, in the manner of car- 
|rying the latter, and in the varieties of colour, 
they feem to form the fhade between the makis 
land the guenons, or long-tailed monkeys. 


i Diftinclive Characters of this Species. 


Mike mangabey has cheek-pouches and callo- 
ifiies on the buttocks. The tail is as long as — 
(both the body and head. He has a prominent 
ting round the eyes, and the upper eye-lid is 
| extremely white. The muzzle is thick and long. 
‘The eye-brows confift of fliff, crifped hair, and 
the ears are black and almoft naked. The 
hair on the fuperior parts of the body is brown, 
land that on the inferior is gray, There are va- 
‘rieties in this fpecies: Some of them are of a 
‘aniform colour ; others have a white circle 
‘round the neck, and round the cheeks, in the 
form of a beard. They walk on four feet, and 
Mare nearly a foot and a half long, from the ex- 
Mtremity of the muzzle to the origin of the tail. 
7 he females of thefe fpecies menftruate. 


The MONA *, or varied MONKEY, 


HE mona is the moft common of the mon- 
keys. We had one alive for feveral years. 

The mona and the magot agree beft with the 
temperature of our climate. This circumftance 
is alone fufficient to prove, that the mona is not 
a native of the fouthern regions of Africa and 
the Eaft Indies ; and, in fad, it is found in Bar 
bary, Arabia, Perfia, and other parts of Afia 
| | which 


* Mone, mong, monina, mounina, the names of the long-tail- 
‘ed monkeys in the Morefk; Spanifh, and Provençal languages. 

——* Peperiuntur in Mauritaniae fylvis fimiarum variae 
‘ fpecies, quarum quae caudam gerunt Monae dicuntur ;? 
Leo. Afric. Defcrip. vol. 2. p. ye ‘ Simiae caudate et 
© barbatae, quae vulgo Monichi vocantur ;? Profper. Alpin. Hifi. 
Egypt. p. 242s. Nota. The term Monkey, which the Britith 
-give to the long-tailed apes, is derived from monichi 5 and 
both feem to come from mona, or monina, the original names 
of thefe animals. MATE Re alt 

Varied monkey, with a fhort thick nofe, of a dirty flefh 
colour ; hair on the fides of the face, and under the throat, 
long ; the colour yellow and black ; on the forehead, gray ;_ 
above the eyes, from ear to ear, a black line; the upper 
part of the body dufky and red ; the belly whitifh ; outfide 
of the thighs, and the feet, black; the tail of a cinereous 
brown ; length about a foot and a half, the tail above two ;! 
Pennant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 118. 

Kebos, and Kipor, names by which the Greeks and Arabs 


at 


denote the long-tailed apes, with variegated colours. ; 

Cercopithecus pilis ex nigro et rufo variegatis veftitus, pedi. 
bus nigris, cauda cinerea: Le finge varie; Brifon. quad. 
fe IAI Obs 


| 
| 


| 
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which were known to the ancients *, who called 
it kebos, cebus, or coephus, on account of the va- 
riety of its colours, Its face is brown, with a 
kind of beard interfperfed with Rohite, yellow, 
and a little black. The hair on the top of the 
head and neck is a mixture of yellow and black: 

That on the back is a mixture of red and black. 


The belly, as well as the infide of the thighs 
and legs, are whitifh. The external parts of 
the legs and feet are black, and the tail is of a 
deep gray colour. There are two {mall white 


pots, one on each fide of the root of the tail, 
‘a crefcent of gray hair on the front, and a black 


band from the eyes to the ears, and from the 


ears to the fhoulders and arms. Some have called 
it sonne from a corruption of mone or mona, and 


others the ofd man, on account of its gray beard. 


But the vulgar appellation of varied monkey is 


_beft known, and correfponds with the Greek 


name kebos, and Ariftotle’s definition of the 
monkey with a long tail, and various colours. 
In general, the monkeys have milder difpofi- 


‘tions than the baboons, and their character is 


Jefs melancholy than that of the apes. They 


are extravagantly vivacious; but have no fero- 
city ; for they become traétable the moment 
their attention is fixed by fear or reftraint, The 
“mona is particularly fufceptible of education, 

and even of fome attachment to thofe who take 


care 


/* Monichi fimiae caudatae et barbatae ex Ethiopia locis con- 
terminis in Egyptum deducuntur ; funtque admodum cicures 


et mundae; Profper. Alpin. Hift. Egypt. p. 242. 
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care of him. The one we kept allowed him= 
felf to be touched and carried about by the peo= 
ple with whom he was acquainted ; but, to o= 
thers, he permitted not this freedom, and even 
bit them. : He likewife endeavoured to obtain 
his liberty: He was fixed with a long chain, 
When he could either break the chain or difen- 
gage himfelf, he fled to the fields, and, though 
‘he did not fpontaneoufly return, he allowed 
himfelf to be taken by his mafter. He eat 
every thing, roafted meat, bread, and particular- 
ly fruits. He likewife fearched for fpiders, 
ants, and infects *. When feveral morfels were 
thrown to him at-once, he filled his cheeks with’ 
them. This practice is common to all the ba~ 
boons and monkeys, to whom Nature has gi- 
ven. pouches in their cheeks, where they can 
keep a quantity of food fufficient to’ pouxifis 
them for a day or two. | 


~~ 


Diftinétive Characters of this Species. 


The mona has cheek-pouches, and callofities 
on the buttocks. The tail is about two feet 
long, and more than half a foot longer than 
both the eae and head, “The: head is ; {mall 
| and 


* Tt is probably this fpecies which Ludolf mentions under 
the denomination of the byfinian ape. * They come,’ fays 
he, © in great troops.. As they are exceedingly fond of ants 
¢ and worms, they reverfe every ftone, in order to catch the. 
« infects they cover ;’ ff. de PAbyfinie, p. 41, # 
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“and round ; the muzzle is thick and fhort; and 
the face is of a bright tawny colour. He has a 
gray band upon the front, and a black band 
extending from the eyes to the ears, and from 
the ears to the fhoulders and arms. He has a 
“kind of gray beard, formed by the hairs on his 
‘throat, which is longer than the others. The 
nair on the body is a reddifh black, and that 
Jon the belly is whitifh. The outfide of the legs 
land feet are black ; and the tail is of a grayith 


“brown colour, with two white fpots on each 
fide of its root. He walks on four feet ; and 
‘his length, from the point of the muzzle to the 
origin of the tail, is about a foot and a half. 
“The female is fubje@ to the mener. | 


of. 


ie +. | The 


The CALLITRIX, ‘or : GREEN- 
MONKEY *. 


ALLIT. RIX is a term employed by Ho- 

. mer, to denote, in general, the beautiful 
colour of the hair of animals. It was not till 
feveral ages after Homer’s time, that the Greeks 
applied this name to particular fpecies of mon- 
keys. Its application to the animal under con- 
fideration is peculiarly proper. The body is of 
a beautiful green colour, the throat and belly 
are white, and the face is of a fine black. He 
is found in Mauritania, and in the territories 
of ancient Carthage. Hence it is probable that 
he was known to the Greeks and Romans, and 
that 


} 
\ 


* Green monkey, with a black and flattifh face, the fides 
of it bounded by long white hairs, falling backwards, and 
almoft covering the ears, which are black, and like the hu- 
man; head, limbs, and whole upper part of the body and 
tail, covered with foft hairs, of a yellowifh green colour 
at their ends, and cinereous at their roots ; under fide of the 
body and tail, and inner fide of the limbs, of a filvery co- 
lour, tail very long and flender ; fize of a {mall cat; Pen- 
nant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 113. | 

Simius callitrichus ; Profper. Alpin. Egpyt. vol. 1. 

Simia Sabaea, caudata, imberbis, facie atra, cauda cinerea, 
natibus calvis ; Linn. fy/t. nat. p. 38. | 

Cercopithecus ex cinereo flavefcens, genis longis pilis albis 
obfitis ; Briffon. quad. p. 145. 

Green monkey ; Edwards's Gleanings, p. 1e. 

In the Cape de Verd iilands, there are apes with a long oe 
and a black face; Dampier’s voyage, tom. 4. 
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: that it was one of thofe long-tailed monkeys to 
which they gave the name of callitrix, In the 
neighbourhood of Egypt, both on the Æthiopian 
and Arabian fide, there; are white monkeys, 
‘which the ancients have. likewile denoted by the 
{ eneficiname of ca/htrix, | Profper Alpinus and 
Pietro della Valle * mention thefe white. mon- 
keys: We have. not, feen this fpecies : It is 
: perhaps only.a variety of the: green monkey sior 
of the: rene which sis. very common. in at 
countries. WON: ent Abe OF Prost vor: 
À The green ko feems :alfo to be foulicss in 
‘Senegal, as well as in Mauritania and the Cape 
ide. Verd iflands. . M. _Adanton relates, that the 
‘woods of Podor, along the river Meo: are fil-. 
a with green apes. * I difcovered apes,’ fays he, 
* only” by the branches they throw down rts 
n the tops | ofthe trees; for, in other refpects, they 
. are fo filent and nimble i in their -gambols, that — 
© it sane be dificult to perceive them. I killed 
one, ‘two, and even three, before the others ° 
of Te to be alarmed. ‘However, after moft of 
* them were wounded, they began to take fhel- 
i Wor. ‘VILL Of ee Fe teks 
1 * Simium oat tee) dhe Cairi in aedibus habuimus, felem 
agnam quadamtenus magnitudine aemulantem, prolixiori 
| ‘corporis figura, capite parvo erat et rotundo, corpore ciica 
itia graciliffimo, toto corpore rufo rutilove fpeGabatur, facies 
“vero humanae fimilis fuit nigra, undique barbata, fed bafba 
“ali etat coloris caudamque longam rutilamque habebat ; 


Prof. Alp. Hifi. Higypt. lib. 4. p. 244. fig. tab. 20. Nadar, 
Cairo, I likewife faw feveral living animals, as callitrices, or 


white monkeys; Voyage de Pietro della V. alle, tote Ie p. 401. 
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‘ter; fome of them concealed themfelves be“ 
‘hind the large branches, fome defcended on 
‘the ground, and the greateft number fiv 
‘from the top of one tree to another... , . . 4 
‘ During this operation, { continued to fhoot, 
“and,in the fpace of twenty fathoms, I killed 
‘ twenty-three in lefs than an hour, and not one 
‘of them uttered the fmalleft cry, though 
‘they frequently aflembled in troops, grinded 
* their teeth, and affumed a threatening afpect; 
“as if they meant to attack me ; Voyage au Se= 
negal, i M, Adanfon, p De EE 
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Diftinctive Charaëters of this Species 


i callitrix has cheek-pouches and callois 
ties on the buttocks. The tail is much longer 
than both the body and head. ‘The head is 
fmall, the muzzle. long, and the face and ears 
are Blacks Inftead of eye-brows, a band of 
black hairsruns along the bottom of the front. 
The body is of a vivid green mixed with a little 
yellow. He walks on four feet ; andthe length 
of his body, comprehending that of the head, 
is about fifteen inches. The female i is fubjeg 
to the menftrual flux, 
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HE muftache feems to belong to the fame 
» M country as the macaque; becaufe, like the 
: ‘latter, his body is fhorter and more fquat than 
Lin the other monkeys. It is probably the fame 

is “animal which the voyagers to Guiney have cal- 
led white-nofet ; ; becaufe the lips below the 
nofe are ofa bright white colour, and the reft 
; of the face is of a blackifh blue. There are al- 
fo two tufts of yellow hair under the ears, which 
à | Ci A TN AE. “give 


M * Muftache monkey,’ with a fhort nite the end marked 
with a tranfverfe line of pure white; the face naked, and of 
a dufky blue ; on the cheeks, before the eyes, two large tufts 
of yellow hairs, like muftaches; the hair on the top of the 
head long and upright; round the mouth are fome black 
hairs ; the colour of the hair on the head yellow, on the 
oy and limbs, a mixture of red and afh-colour ; the reft yel- 
mlowifh ; the under part ofthe body paler than the upper ; 

À ‘the feet black; the nails flat: Its length one foot, that of 
a ‘the tail eighteen inches ; Pennant’s Synopf: of quad. p.114. 
: _ Cercopithecus alius, Guineenfis; Marcer, Brafil. p. 228. 
fe Raï Jynopf. quad. p. 156. 
Simia cephus, caudata, buccis barbatis, vertice flavefcente, 
‘pedibus nigris, cauda apice ferruginea ; Linn. Que Nat. p. 
5. 1 BA ‘i 

_ Cercopithecus, nigricans, genis et auriculis longis pilis ex al- 
‘bo flavicantibus obfitis, ore caerulefcente ; PAE. quad, p. 146. 

+ There are other apes on the Gold coaft, which are 
called white-nofes, becaufe that is the only part of their body 
which is white. They are ferocious and ftinking animals 


Relat. d'Artus, Hift. gen. des Voyages, tom, 4. p. 2 à 
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give it a fingular appearance ; and, as it is, at. 
the fame time, very fmall, it appears to be the 
moft beautiful of all the monkeys. x 


D inch 1VE sree of this Species. on 


The muftache has cheek-pouches and callofi- 
ties on the thighs. Its tail is much longer than 
the body and head, being nineteen or twenty in- 
ches in length. Its face is of a bluifh black co- 
lour, with a large white mark which extends 
over the whole upper lip, which is naked, except ! 
a border of black hairs that furrounds eae 
gins of both lips. Its body is fhort and fquat. | 
It has two tufts of bright yellow hair under | 
the ears, and likewife a tuft of curled hair on! 
the top sf the head. The hair on the body 
is of a greenifh afh-colour, and that on, the breatt | 
and belly is of a whitith afh-colour. It walks 
on four feet ; and, from. nofe to tail, exceeds” 
not eighteen inches in length, The ia is 
fubject to the menftrual flux. 
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| fe HOUGH the fize of this monkey be 
fmall, its figure is beautiful, Its name 
feems to PEN that it comes from Siam, and 
the other eaftérn provinces of Afia. It is certain, 
however, that it is a native of the Old Conti- 
nent, and exifts not in the New ; becaufe it has 
cheek-pouches and callofities on the buttocks, 
neither of which charaéters belong to the fago- 
ins or fapajous, the only American animals who 
can be compared to the monkeys. But, inde- 
pendent of the name, I am inclined to think 
that this monkey is more common in the Eaft 
Indies than in Africa; becaufe it is affirmed by 
voyagers, that moft Be the apes in this part of 
-Afia are of a brownifh green colour. ‘ The 
“apes of Guzarat are of a brownifh green co- 
“lour, and have long white beards and eye- 
; brows. Thefe animals, which the Banians, 
| ; as ‘ from 
* The Talapoin monkey, with a fharp nofe, round head, 
large black naked ears ; eyes and end of the nofe, flefh-colour- 
Led; hair on the cheeks very long, and refleaed towards the 
‘ears: Onthe chin a fmall beard; the colour of the whole 
“upper part of the body, and the outfide of the limbs, a mix- 
“ture of dufky yellow and green; the lower part white tinged 
“with yellow ; the tail very long and flender, above, of an o- 


live colour; beneath, cinereous; the paws black. - Its length 
is about one foot, and that of the tail, one foot five inches; 


 Pennant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 115. 
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: fi a religious principle, allow to multiply ! 
‘ without end, are fo familiar, that numbers of 
‘them perpetually enter the houfes ; and the | 
_‘fellers of fruits and confetions have much 
‘ difficulty in preferving their wares hé 

M. Édwards has given a figure and defcrip- 
tion of a. oukey | under the denomination of 
the middle-fized black ape, which feems to make 
a nearer approach to the talapoin than any other. 
I here add Edwards’s defcription Ÿ, and refer to 
the figure he has given, that the reader may 
compare the two animals. If the fize and co-. 
Jour be excepted, they have fuch a refemblance 
to each other, that they may be regarded as {pe- 
cies very nearly allied, if not varieties of the. 
fame. In this cafe, as we are not certain that. 
our 


4 


* Hift. gen. des Voyages, tom. 10. p. 67. 
+ This monkey was about the fize of a large cat, of a — 
gentle nature in refpect to any one. He loved playing with. a 0 
Kitten, as moft monkeys do. He-was a little vicious, according, À 
to their nature, being a male. 
His head was pretty round; the fkin of the face of a tawny 
-fleth-colour, thinly covered with black hair: The ears were | 
fhaped like the human. The eyes were of a reddifh hazel 
colour, with black pupils. The hair was long above the | 
eyes, and the eye-brows joined together ; ; it was alfo long on. 
the temples, which partly covered the ears. ‘The head, back, 
arms, legs, and tail, were’ covered with pretty long, loofe, . 
dufky, black hair, not very harfh, or over foft. Hits breatt, > 
belly, &c. were almoït bare of hair, of a dufky flefh colour, | ¢ 
with two nipples on the breaft. The four paws were all of 
then formed fomething like a human hand; they are covered 
with black foft fkin, having little or no hair on them ; the 
nails are fiat; Ldwards’s Gleanings, p. 221, 
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our talapoin is a native of the Eaft Indies, and 
as Edwards aflures us, that his monkey came 
from Guiney, we mutt refer the talapoin to the 
fame climate, or rather fuppofe that it is com- 
mon to the fouthern regions of both Africa and 
_Afia. It is probably the fame fpecies of black 
apes mentioned by Bofman, under the name of 
Baurdmannetjes, whofe fkin, he remarks, 1s an 
excellent fur *, | 


The 


* In Guiney, there is a third fpecies of ape, which is very 

_ beautiful, and generally exceeds not two feetin length. Its hair 

is extremely black, and more than an inch long, and its beard 

is white; from which circumftance the Dutch call it) Bourd- 

mannetje Bonnets are made of their fkins, and each fur fells 
at four crowns; Voyage de Bofman, p. 258. 
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H E, Ty 18 Tee lat of taat. clals on ani- 
mals which we have called apes, baboons, 
and monkeys. . Without being precifely any of 
thefe three kinds, he participates. of each. He 
is allied to the monkeys by the. length of his 
tail, to the baboons by his fize, and to the apes 
by ie flat face. He feems, by a particular cha- 
racter, to form the fhade between the monkey’s 
and fapajous: In thefe two ‘tribes of. animals, 
the monkeys are: ‘diftinguithed by naked buttocks, 
and all the fapajous. have thefe parts covered with 
hair: Of all the monkeys the douc alone has hair 
on the buttocks, like the fapajous. : He refem- 
bles them alfo in the flatnefs of the muzzle. But, 
upon the whole, he has much more afiinity to 
the 
* The name of this animal in Cochin-China. It is called 
Sifac in Madagafcar. : | 
Cochin-China monkey, with a fhort flattifh face, bounded 
on each fide by long hairs ofa yellowifh white colour; on 
the neck a ‘collar "OE purplifh brown; the lower part of the 
arms, thighs, and tail, are white; the upper part of the arms 
and thighs black; the back, belly, and fides, gray, tinged 
with yellow: Above the root of the tail is a fpot of white, 
which extends, beneath, as far as the lower part of the belly 
and part of the thighs: The feet are black, and the buttocks 


covered with hair. This is a very large fpecies, about four 
feet long, from the nofe to the tail ; but the tail not fo long ; 
* Pennant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 119. 

- Cercopithecus cinereus, genis longis pilis ex albo flavican- 
tibus obfitis, torque ex caftaneo purpurafcente, Le grand | 


finge de fa Cochin-Chine; Brifon quad. p. 146 
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the monkeys than to the fapajous, from which 
he differs by his tail not being prehenfile, and 
_ by other effential charaéters. Befides, the inter- 
val which feparatés the two tribes ‘is immenfe; 
_ for the douc and all the monkeys belong to the 
Old Continent, and all the fapajous are natives 
_ of the New Werld. It may likewife be remark- 
ed, that, as the douc, like the monkeys, has a 
long tail, but has no callofities on the buttocks, 

he forms the fhade between the orang- outangs 
and monkeys; as the gibbon does on another 
account, having no tail, like the orang-outangs, 

but, like the monkeys, having callofities on the 
buttocks. Independent of thefe general rela- 
tions, the douc has peculiar characters which 
render him! diftinguifhable, at firft fight, from 
the apes, baboons, monkeys, and fapajous. His 
robe, which is variegated with many: colours, 

feems to indicate the ambiguity. of his nature, 
and diftinguifhes his fpecies in 2. pire Re 
manner. Round his neck there is a collar 
of a purplifh blue colour, A white beard fur- 
rounds his cheeks. His*hps.are black, and he 
has a black ring round his eyes. His face and 
ears are red, the top of his head and body gray, 
the breaft and belly yellow. His legs are white 
below and black above. His tail is white, with 
*a large fpot of the fame colour on his loins, 
The feat are black, with feveral fhades of diffe- 
i rent colours, 


This ci 
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This animal, which I was aflured came from 
Cochin-China, is likewife found in Madagafcar ; 


and it is the fame with what Flacourt men- 1 


tions, under the name of Si ifac, in the following 
terms: ‘ In Madagafcar, there is another fpecies 

* of white monkey, with a tawny collar, which 
à sca wean walks on the two hind legs. It has 

* a white tail, and two tawny {pots on the flanks. 
* It is larger than the varz(maucauco), and fmall- 
‘er than the varicofi (vari). This fpecies is call: 


“ed Sifac, and feeds upon beans. It is very fre= 
‘quent about Andrivoura, Dambourlomb, and — 


‘ Ranafoulchy*. The tawny collar, the white 
tail, and the fpots on the flanks, indicate, in the 


cleareft manner, that the fifac of Madagafcar | 
is the fame (Bedles with the douc of Cochin- 


China. 

Travellers affure us, that, in the dodo of 
the large apes in the iiattiens iptbwiheds of Afia, 
bezoars are found of a fuperior quality to thofe 


of the goats and gazelles. Thefe large apesarethe : 


ouanderou and the douc; and, of courfe, to them 
the production of the’ ee muft be referred. 


| 
A 


| 


It is alledged, that the bezoars of the ape aré — 
always round, while the other kinds are of dif- — 


ferent figures . 


* Voyage de Flacduet; pr isa: 


+ As the apes, as well as the goats, eat the buds of certain — 


fhrubs, bezoar ftones are produced in their bellies. .They are 


often found in the excrements which they difcharge when | 
flying — 
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| Diftinctive Characters of this Species. 
The douc has no callofities on the buttocks, 
but is every where covered with hair. His tail 
is not fo long as his body and head. His face 
Lis. covered with a reddifh down, The ears are 
naked, and of the fame colour with the face. 
_ The lips, as well as the orbits of the eyes, are 
brown. ‘The colours of the hair are vivid and 
various. He has a purplith brown collar round 
his neck. He has white on his front, head, 
body, arms, legs, &c. and a kind of yellowith 
white beard. The top of the front and the up- 
per part of the arms, are black. The under 
parts of the body are of a cinereous gray anda 
whitifh yellow colour. ‘The tail and under part - 
of the loins are white. He walks as often on 
two as on four feet. When erect, he is three 
and a half or four feet high. It is uncertain 
whether the females of this fpecies be fubje& to 
the menftrual difcharge. | 
| | Sete Mee 
flying from danger. Thefe flones are dearer and more e- 
fleemed than any other kind: They are likewife round, and 
have more powerful virtues. One grain of this bezoar has 
been found to have an equal effect with two of that produced 
by the goats; Dejcript. Hift. de Macacar, p 51. Nota. 
From comparing this paffage with that of Knox, related in 
- the article ouanderou, it appears, that the ouanderous feed up- 


on the buds of trees, and,’ of courfe, moft commonly produce 
bezoars, | 
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E now pafs from the Old Continent to 

the New. All the four-handed animals 
formerly defcribed, and which were compre- 
hended under the generic names of apes, baboons, 
and monkeys, belong exclufively to the Old Con- 
tinent; and all the reft, whofe hiftory we are a= 
bout to relate, are found in the New World 
only, We firft diftinguifh them by the two 
generic names /apajous and fagoins, The TEE ? 
of both are confiruéted nearly in the fame man- 
ner with thofe of the apes, baboons, and mon- 
keys. But they differ from the apes by having - 
tails. They differ from the baboons by the 
want of cheek-pouches and callofities on their 
buttocks, In fine, they differ from the apes, 
baboons, and monkeys, by having the portion © 
between their noftrils very broad and thick, and — 
the apertures placed to a fide and not under the 
nofe. Hence the fapajous and fagoins differ not 
only fpecifically but generically from the apes, 
| baboons, 


* Sapajou, a word derived from cayouafou, the name of 
thefe animals in Brafl, and which is pronounced fajouafou. 

t Sagoin, ‘a word derived from cagui, which is pronounced, 
Jagoui, and is the name of thefe animals in Brafil. 
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baboons, and monkeys. When compared with 
each other, we likewife find that they differ in 
generic characters ; forall the fapajous have pre- 
henfile tails, which are fo conftruéted that the 
animals can ufe them as fingers to lay hold of 
objets. This under part of the tail, which 
they fold, extend, curl up, or unfold at edit: 
and by the extremity of which they fufpend 
themfelves on the branches of trees, is generally 
deprived of hair, and covered with a fmooth 
fkin. The tails of all the fagoins, on the con- 
trary, are proportionally longer than thofe of 
the fapajous, and are ftraight, flaccid, and en- 
_tirely covered with hair; fo that they can nei- 
ther ufe the tail in laying hold of objets, nor in 
fufpending themfelves. This difference alone is 
fuficient to diftinguifh a fapajou from a fa- 
- goin. 

We know eight fapajous, anes may be re- 
duced to five fpeciés : 1. The ovarie or gouariba 
of Brafil. This fapajou is as large as a fox, and 
differs from the afouate of Cayenne in colour 
only. The hair of the ouarine is black, and 
that of the alouate is reddifh ; and, as they re- 
. femble each other in every other refpect, I con- 
fider them as belonging to the fame fpecies. 
+ 2, The coaita, which is black like the ouarine, 
but not fo large. The exquima feems to be a 
variety of this {pecies. 3. The /ajou, or fapajou 
properly fo called, is {mall, of a brown colour, 
| | and 
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and commonly known by the name of the ca 


puchin monkey, Of this fpecies there is ‘a va- 
riety, which we {hall call the gray fajou, to di= 
Ringuifh it from the brown fajou. | 4. The fai, 
which fome travellers have called the qweeper, is 
fomewhat larger than the fajou, and has a broad- 
er muzzle. ‘There are two kinds, which differ 
in colour only, the one being reuit brown, 


and the other whitifh red. 5. The /aimiri, 


which is commonly called the o ‘ange monkey, 
It is the fmalleft and moft beautiful of the fa- 
pajous. 

Weare acquainted with fix fpecies of pawaine : 


1, The /aki, which is the largeft, and whofe 


tail is covered with hair fo long and bufhy, that 
it has been called the fox. tailed monkey, There 
feems to be a variety in this fpecies. I have 
{een two, both of which appeared to be adults : 
but the one was almoft twice as large as the o- 
ther. 2. The famarin is generally black, with 
the four feet yellow. But they vary in colour ; 

for I have feen fome of them brown, and at 
with yellow. 3. The owffits, which is remark- 


able for large tufts of hair round its face, and an 


annulated tail. 4. The marikina, which has a 

mane round the neck, and bufhy hair, like the 
lion, at the end of the tail. From this circum- 
hes it has received the appellation of the Zon- 
monkey. 5. The pinche, whole. face is of a 
beautiful black colour, with hair which defcends 


from « 


I 
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from the top and each fide of the head, in the 
form of long fmooth trefles. 6. The mico is the 
moft beautiful of: the fagoins. Its hair is of a 
filver white colour, and its face is as red as ver- 
)milion. 
We pradeed to the hiftory and defcription of 
Hei of thefe fapajous and fagoins, moft of 
which have hitherto been unknown. 


The 


The OUARINE * and:ALOUATE +. 
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“HIE Ofâriné and ‘Alonate are the largeft: 
. ab four- Handed ani mals in the New Conti- 
- nent. In fize-théÿ much exceed ‘the largeft 
monkeys, and approach to the magnitude of 
| ; baboons. 
‘* Ouarine, the name of this animal at Maragnon. 

The preacher monkey, with black fhining eyes, {hort round 
ears, and 2 round beard under the chin and throat, The - 
hairs on the body are of a fhining black, long, yet lie fo clofe 
on each other, that the animal appears quite fmooth. The 
feet and end of the tail are brown. The tail is very long, 
and always twifted at the end. It is of the fize of a fox ; 
Pennant’s Jynopf. of quad p. 122. 

The monkeys called ouarines are all black, and of the fize of _ 
large dogs. They .cry fo loud as to be heard at- the di- 
ftance of a league; Mif. du P. Abbeville, p. 1 sa 

Guariba ; Marcgr. Brafil. p. 226. Raii Synopf. quad. p. 153. 

Aquiqui; De Laet, p. 486. Grew’s Muf. p. 133. | 

Howling baboons ; Guariba; Bancroffs Guiana, p. 153. 

Simia Beelzebub, caudata, barbata, nigra, cauda prehen- 
fili, extremo pedibufque fufcis ; Linn. ff. Nat. p. 37. . 

Cercopithecus niger, pedibus fufcis ; Briffon. quad. p. 137. 

+ Alouate, a/saata at Cayenne, is only a variety of the 
ouarine. It is of a ferruginous or reddifh bay colour; and 
the Indians call it the ding of the monkeys. : 

Cercopithecus barbatus maximus, ferruginofus, ftentorofus. 
Alouata. Singe rouge; Barrère, Hifi. Franc. Equin. pe ISO. 

Cercopithecus barbatus faturate rufus ; Briffon. quad. p. 147. 
* Simia feniculus, caudata, barbata, rufa, cauda prehenfili ; 
Linn. Syft. Nat. p. 37. | 

Arabata ; Gumilla Orenoque, tom. 2. p. 8. Bancrofi’s Guiana, 


p: 135. 
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baboons.” They ‘have ofehien tite tails, and con- 


fequently belong to the family of fapajous, in 


which they hold a diftinguifhed rank} not only 


by their ftature, but alfo by their voice, which 
“refounds like a drum, and is heard at a great 


He Marcgrave relates *, ‘ That, every : 
‘ morning and evening, the ouärines affemble in 


“the woods; that one of them takes. a more e- 
< Jevated ftation, and gives a fignal with his hand 


‘for the others to fit around and lifter: to him 4 
‘ that, when he perceives them to be all feated, 


“he begins a difcourfe, in a torie fo loud and 


* rapid as to be heard at a great diftance ; and à 
‘ perfon would be led to think that the wholé 


“were crying together ; that all the reft, how- 
‘ever, keep the moft profound filence; that, 
“when he ftops, he gives a fignal with his hand 


* for the others to reply ; that, in an inftant; the 


* whole cry together, till he commands filencé 


© by another fignal, which they obey in à mo- 
* ment; that the firft refumes his difcourfe or 
“fong; and that, after hearing him attentively 


For a confiderable time, the afiembly breaks 


‘Sup. Thefe fads, which Marcgrave fays he 
has often witnefled, may perhaps be exaggerated, 
“and feafoned a little with the marvellous: The 
‘whole may be founded on the terrible noife 


made by thefe animals. They-have a kind of 
offeous drum in their throat, in the concavity | 


‘of which the foundis augmented, multiplied, and’ 


’ Vor. VII. M. makes 
* Marcorav. Hift, Braf. p. 226. st 
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makes a howling noife. Hence thefe fapajous 
have been diftinguifhed from all ‘others by the: 
name of bowlers. We have never feen the ou- 
arine, but have the fkin of an alouate, and like- 
wife a dried foetus of the fame fpecies, in which 
the bone of the throat, the inftrument of the 
great noife he makes, is already perceptible * 
According to Marcgrave, the ouarine hasa large 
fquare face, blackand brillianteyes, fhort, round- 
ifh ears, and a tail naked at the extremity, which 
adheres firmly to every thing it can embrace. 
The hair on the whole body is black, long, | 
fmooth and luftrous; that on the chin and 
throat 1s longer, and forms a kind of round 
beard ; and that on the hands, feet, and part of 
the tail, is brown. The female is of the fame 
colour with the male, and differs from him on- 
ly by being fmaller. The females carry their 
young on their back, and leap with them from 
branch to branch, and from tree to tree... The 
young embrace with their arms and hands the 
narrowelt part of the mother’s body, and remain 
firmly. fixed as long as fhe is in motion, Be 
| fides, 
* The alouate monkey is a favage animal, of a reddifh bay | 
colour, véry large, and, by means of the fingular ftru€ure of 
the os hyoides, makes a terrible rattling noife, which is heard 
at a great diltance; Barrère, Hi. Franc. Equin:p. ¥50.—In 
the ifland of St. George, under the Tropic, and about two 
Jearues from the continent of America, there are monkeys as w 
large as calves, which make fuch a ftrange noife, that people M 
who are not accuftomed to it think the mountains are falli ing. 
-—They are exceedingly wild; Voyage de Gentil, tom, I. ps 15: 
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fides, thefé animals aré fo wild and mifchievous, 
that they can neither be conqueréd nor tamed, 
They bite cruelly ; and, though not carnivorous, 
they fail not to excite terror by their frightful 
voice, and their ferocious afpe@. As they feed 
only upon fruits, pot-herbs, ah and fome in- 
tae’ their flefh is not bad eating *. * The hunt- 
* ets, Oexmelin remarks, ° bring homie in the 
| RATES the monkeys they kill in the country 
‘ of Cape Gracias-a-Dio. They foaft one part 

‘ of thefe monkeys, and boil the other: ‘The 
* fleth is good, and refemblés that of the hare ; 
M 2 : * bué 


« Monkeys are the moft common game, and the moft a- 
greeable to the tafte of the Amazon Indians.—Some of them 
are as large as agreyhound ; Voyage fur la rivière de ? Amazone, 
par M: de la Condamine, p. 164 —Cayenné is the country of 
monkeys.—When the reluctance at eäting them is once over- 
come, it is certain that their flefhis very good. Itis white; 
and, though generally not overcharged with fat, it fails not 
to be tender, delicate; and well talted. Fine foup is made of 
their heads, which are ferved up like boiled capons ; Voyage de 
Definarchais, t os he Po FEA ime 838. -There are rhonkéys in 

. Cayenne of the fize of large dogs, and of a reddifh colour. 
They are called hoav/ers ; becaufe, when in troops, they make 
a noife like a flock of hogs fighting. They infpire terror; 
and have very large mouths. Dhelieve they ate ferocious. 
When the Sav ages {hoot them with arrows, they extra the 
arrow out of site bodies with their hands, like a human 
creature. The flefh of thé howlers is very good; and re- 
fembles mutton. One of themis a meal to fix perfons. They 
have a horn in their throat, which renders their cries hideous ; 
Voyage dé Binet, p. 341. -The Achagua favages along the 
iver Oronoko ate fond of the yellow monkeys called arabatu, 
which make an ‘infupportable noife every morning and evens 
ing ; Hip. de POrenoque, par Gumillasp. 3. 
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* but it is fweetifh, and requires a great deal of 
“faltin dreffing. The fat is very good, and 
‘as yellow as that of a capon. We lived upon 
thefe animals during all the time we remained | 
there, becaufe we could. procure no other food, 
and the hunters fupplied us daily with as many 
as we could eat. I went to fee this fpecies of | 
hunting, and was furprifed at the fagacity of 
thefe animals, not only in diftinguifhing par- 
ticularly thofe who make war againft them, 
but, when attacked, in defending themfelves, 
and providing for their .own fafety. When 
we approached, they all affembled together, 
uttered loud and frightful cries, and threw at 
us dried branches which they broke off from 
the trees. Some of them voided their excre- 
ments in their hands, and threw them at our 
heads. 1 likewife remarked that they never 
abandoned one another ; that they leapt from 
‘tree to tree with incredible agility ; and that 
‘they flung themfelves headlong from branch 
* to branch, without ever falling to the ground ; 
* becaufe, before reaching the earth, they always 
* caught hold of a branch either with their hands 
“or tail ; fo that, if not thot dead at once, they 
“could not be laid hold of; for, even when 
* mortally wounded, they remain fixed to the . 
‘trees where they often die, and fall not till 
‘’they'are corrupted. More than four days af- 
‘ ter death, | have feen them firmly fixed to the 
“trees; and fifteen or fixteen of them are fre- 
: | ‘quently 


e 


ee 
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* quently fhot before three or four of them can 
‘ be obtained. Whatis fingular, as foon as one 
‘is wounded, the reft collect about him, and 
‘ put their ee into the wound, as if they 
‘meant to found it; and when much blood is 


| $ Fist hgh SL fome se them keep the wound fhut, 


“ while others make a math of leaves, and dexte- 
‘roully ftop up the aperture. This operation I 
‘have often obferved with much admiration. 


The females bring forth but one young, which 


* they carry in the fame manner as the Negrefles 


‘do their children. The young monkey em- 


—_ 


* braces its mother’s neck with the two fore-feet, 
“and with the two hind it lays hold of the mid - 
* dle of her back. ‘When fhe wants to give it 
* fuck, fhe takes it in her paws, and prefents the 
* breaft to it, like a woman. . . There is no o- 
‘ther method of obtaining the young but by 


‘killing the mother ; for the never abandons it. 
_* When the is killed, it falls from her, and may 


‘then be feized. shies thefe animals are em-_ 


_‘barrafled, they affift each other in pafling a 


‘ brook, or from one tree to another... . Their 


cries are heard at the diftance of more than a 


‘4 pus” i 


. Mott à. thefe facts are confirmed by Dam- 
M 3 3 pier : 


* Hilt. des Aventuriers, par Oexmelin, tom. 2. p. 251. 
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pier |: He affures us, however, that the females 
generally produce two young one of which the 
“ mother 


+ The monkeys found in the Ste of the Bay 
of Campeachy are the uglieft I ever faw. They are much 
. bigger than a hare, and have great tails, about two: feet and 

a halflong. The under fide of their tails is all bare, with a 
black hard fkin ; but the upper fide, and all the body, is co- 
wered with coarfe, long, black, ftaring hair, Thefe creatures 
keep together 20 Or 30 ina company, and ramble over the 
woods, leaping from tree to tree. If they meet with a fingle 
perfon, they will threaten to devour him. When I have been 
alone, I have been afraid to fhoot them, efpecially: the firft 
timeI met them. They were a great company dancing from 
tree to tree, over my head, chattering and making a terrible 
noife, and a great many grim faces, and fhewing antick ge- 
tures. Some broke down dry fticks and threw at me ; others 
feattered their urine and dung about my ears; at lait, one 
bigger than the reft, came to a {mall limb juft over my 
head, and leaping diredly at me, made me fart back ; but 
the monkey caught hold of the bough with the tip of his tail, 
and there continued fwinging to and fro, and making ‘mouths 
at me. At laft I paft on, they fill keeping me company, 
with the like menacing g poftur es, till [ came to our huts. The 
tails of thefe monkeys are as good to them as one of their 
hands ; and they will hold as fant by them. If two or more 
of us were together, they would haîten from us. The females 
with ‘their young ones are much troubled to leap after the 
males ; for they have commonly two: One fhe carries under 
one ot her arms ; the other fits on her back, and clafps her 
‘two fore paws about itsneck. Thefe monkeys are the. moft 
fullen 1 ever met with, for all the art we could ufe would ne- 
ver tame them. It is ahard matter to fhoot one of them, fo 
as to take it, for if it gets hold with its claws or tail, it will not 


fallias loi ng as one breath of life remains. After I have fhot 
at one and broke a° leg or an arm, I have pitied the poor 
creature to fee it look and handle the wounded limb, and 
turn it about from fide to fide. Thefe monkeys are very rare- . 
ly, or (as fome fay) never on the ground; Dampier, vol. 2. 
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mother carries between her arms, and the other 
on her back. In general, the fapajous, even of 
the fmalleft fpecies, are not very prolific; and it 
is probable that the largeft produce not above 
one or two at a time, 


 Diflinélive characters of this fpecies. 


The ouarine has the apertures of the noftrils 
placed at a fide, and not under the nofe; the 
partition of the noftrils is very thick. He has 
neither cheek-pouches, nor callofities on the 
buttocks, which are covered with hair, like the 
reft of the body. He has a long, prehenfile 
tail, black, long hair, and a large concave bone 
in his throat., He is of the fize of a grey- 


hound; and the long hair under his neck forms. 


a kind of round beard. He generally walks on 
four feet. 

The alouate has the be characters ate the 
ouarine, and only differs from him by having 
a larger beard, and the hair of a reddifh brown 


colour. : I know not whether the females of 


_thefe fpecies be fubject to the menfes: From a- 
 nalogy, | fhould prefume that they are not, ha- 
ving generally found, that the apes, baboons, 
and monkeys with naked cpu are alone 
fubjeCt to this evacuation, 


The 


— 
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ES 


CE XT to the ouarine and alouate, the co- 

aita is the largeft of the fapajous. I faw 

one of them at the alice of the Duke of Bouil- 
lon, 


* Four-fingered monkey, with a long flat face, of a fwar- 
thy flefh colour ; eyes funk in the head; ears like the human; 


limbs of a great length, and uncommonly {lender ; hair black, 


long, and rough ; ay four fingers. on the hand, being quite | 
deftitute of a thumb; five toes on the feet ; nails flat; tail 
Jong, and naked below, near the end ; body flender ; about a 


foot. and a half long; tail near two feet, and fo prehenfile as 
to ferve every purpofe of a hand. 

Coaita, or quoata, the name of this animal i in ag 

Cercopithecus major niger, faciem humanam referens. 240- 
ala; Barrère Hifi. nat. de la Franc. Equin. p. 150. 

Quato ; 3 Bancreffs Guiana, p. à 31 


Cercopithecus in pedibus anterioribus pollice carens; cauda 


inferius verfus apicem pilis deftituta ; Le Belzebub ; Bri, Cite 
quad. p. 150, 

Simia panifcus, caudata, imberbis, atra, cauda PrEA AE 
gt apicem fubtus nuda; Liga Sy nat. p. 37. 

Spider monkey ; Edewards's Gleanings, val. 3. Pp. 222. 

Simia fufca major, palmis tetradaétylis, cauda prehenfili, 


adapicem fubtus nuda; the four-fingered monkey ; 3 Brown's — 


Hi iff. of Jamaica, chap. §. fect. 5. 

+ Spotted monkey, with a long white beard; colour of 
the upper parts of the body reddifh, as if they had been fin- 
ged, marked with white fpecks; the belly and chin whitifh ; 
ca very long : Is a fpecies of a middle fize. | 

Cercopithecus Barbatus Guineenfis, Exquima;, Marcgrav. 
fifi. Nai. Brajil. p. 227. Fait Syn. quad. p. 156. 

Cercopithecus barbatus fufcus, pundis albis interfperfis, 
barba alba; Brifon. quad. p. 147. No. 23. p. 148. No. 24. 

Simia Diana, caudata, barbata, fronte barbaque faftigiata ; 
Lin, JA. nat. p. 384 
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Jon, where, by its familiarity, and even its ca= 
reffes, it procured the affection of thofe to whofe 
charge it was committed. But, notwithftanding 
all the care and attention it received, it was una- — 
ble to refift the cold of the winter 1764, It died, 
to the regret of its mafter, who was fo obliging 
as to fend it to me, to be placed in the Royal. 
Cabinet. I faw another in the houfe of the 
Marquis de Montmirail. ‘This was a male, and 
the former a female. Both were equally trac- 
‘table and well tamed. Hence this fapajou, by. 
its mild and docile difpoiition, differs much from 
“the ouarine and alouate, who are fo, wild that. 
“no art can tame them. Neither has it, like them, 
“an offeous pouch in the throat. Like the oua- 
“rine, its hair is black, but rough. The coaita 
likewife differs from all the other fapajous, by 
having only four fingers on his hands. By this 
character and his prehenfile tail, he is eafily di- 
‘ftinguifhed from the monkeys, who have all 
five fingers, and a flaccid tail. 
The animal called exgwma by Marcgrave, is 
very nearly allied to the coazta, and is perhaps 
only a variety of that fpecies. This author feems 
“to have been deceived when he tells us, that the 
mexquima is a native of Guiney and Congo. The 
figure he has given of it was alone fufficient to 
have convinced him of his error; for it repre- 
dents this animal with a tail rolledup at the point, 
a character which belongs exclufively to the fa- 
pajous, Of courfe, Marcgrave’s exquima is not 
a 
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a monkey of Guiney, but a fapajou with a pre- 
henfile tail, which had been tranfported thither 
from Brafil. The name exquima, or quima, by 
abftraGting the article ex, and which ought to be 
pronounced quota, is not. very different from 
guoaita, the manner in which feveral authors 
fpell the name coaita. Hence every circum- 
{tance concurs in eftablifhing Marcgrave’s exgui- 
ma, which he calls a Guiney monkey, to be a 
Brafilian /apajou, and a variety only of the co- 
aita, which it refembles in difpofition, fize, co- 
lour, and the prehenfile tail. The moft remark- 
able difference is, that the exquima has whitith 
hair on the belly, and a white beard, two inches 
_ long, under the chin *: Our coaitas fase neither 
a beard nor white hair on the belly. But thefe 
differences feem not fufficient to conftitute two 
difiinét {pecies; for we learn from the evidence 
of travellers, that fome coaitas are black and 
others white, and fome have beards and others 
no beards. ‘ There are, fays Dampier, ‘ great 
“droves of monkeys, fome of them white, but 


‘ moft of them black ; fome have beards, others 
‘ are 
* Cercopithecus barbatus Guineenfis; in Cook vocatur 
Exquima; pilos habet fufcos, fed per totum dorfum quafi adu- 
ftos feu ferrugineos; fufcis autem pun@ulatim infperfus color 
albus; venter albicat et mentum inferius; barbam quoque e- 
gregie albam habet, conftantem capillis duos digitos longis 
et amplius paflis quafi ordinatim pexa fuiflet; quando haec 
fpecies irafcitur, os ample diducendo et mandibulas celeriter 
movendo, exagitat hominem ; egregie faltant, varios fruQus 
comedunt; Marcer. cia nate Brafil. p, 227. et 228. Ube vide 
figuram, 
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are beardlefs. They are of a middle fize, yet 
Le ‘ extraordinary fat at the dry feafon, when the 
4 £ fruits are ripe ; and.they are very good meat, 
# for we ate of them very plentifuly. The In- 
‘£dians were thy of eating them for a while ; 
* but they foon were perfuaded to it, by feeing 
“ us feed on them fo heartily. In the rainy fea- 
* fon they have worms in their bowels, I have 
-* taken a handful of them out of one monkey 
“we cut open ; and fome of them feven or eight 
“ feet long. They are a very wageith kind of 
Pipouisy, and played a thoufand antick tricks 
‘as we marched at any time through the woods, 
a *tkipping from bough to bough, with the young 
‘ones hanging at the old ones backs, making 
‘ faces at us, chattering, and, if they had opor- 
‘tunity, piffing down my Saye on our heads. 
_* To pafs from top to top of high trees, whofe 
'* branches ate a little too far afunder for their 
‘leaping, they will fometimes hang down by 
. ‘ one another’s tails in a chain; and fwinging 
* ‘ in that manner, the lowermoft catches hold of 
‘a bough of the other tree, and draws up ‘the 
+ reft of them*.’ All thefe fa@s, even the worms 
“in the inteftines, correfpond with our coaitak. 
EM Daubenton, in difleéting thefe animals, found 
La great number of worms, fome of which were 
Rom twelve to thirteen inches long. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that the exquima of Marcgrave is 


à | 


# Dampier’s voyages, vol. 3. p. 33% 
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a fapajou of the fame fpecies, or, at leaft, of 2. 
fpecies very nearly allied to that of the coaita, 
We muft likewife remark, that, if the animal 
mentioned by Linnaeus, under the name of 
Diana *, is really, as he fays, the exquima of. 
Marcgrave, he has omitted the prebenfile tail, 
which is the moft effential character, and ought 
alone to determine whether this diana belongs 
to the genus of /apajous or to that of the monkeys, 
and, of courfe, whether it is found in the Old 
or the New Continent. Risen 
Independent of this variety, the chara@ters of 
which are confpicuous, there are other varieties, 
though lefs remarkable, in the fpecies of the co- 
aita. That defcribed by M. Briflon had whitith 
hair oh all the under parts of the body. But 
thofe I have feen were entirely black, and had 
very few hairs on the inferior parts of the body, 
where the ikin appeared, and was equally black 
with the hair. Of the two coaitas mention- 
ed by Mr Edwards f, the one was black and 


the 


* Diana fimia caudata barbata, fronte barbaque faftigiata. — 
Cercopithecus barbatus Guineenfis, Marcgravii. - Habitat ~ 
in Guinea, magnitudo felis majoris ; nigra punétis albidis, 
Dorfum police ferrugineum, femor fubtus helvola, gula pec- 
tufque. alba, frons pilis erectis albis fafligiatas, linea tranfverfa 
in formam lunae crefcentis, barba faltigiatas nigra fubtus alba 
infidens tuberi adipofo, linea alba ab ano ad genua ab exteriori 
latere femorum duéa. Ludibunda omnia dejicit, peregrinos 
nutitando falutat, irata ore hiat maxillafque exagitat ; vocata — 
refpondet greck ; Linn. Syf. nat. p. 38. 

+ Gleanings, p. 222. 
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the other brown, On account of the length and — 
flendernefs of their Jegs and tail, agi were ms 
Jpider monkeys. 


» Some years ago, a coaita was fent me, inde 
the denomination of chamek, which, I was told, 


came from the coaft of Bani i ‘E (hall give a aa 
{cription of it in the margin *, from which it 
will appear that this als of Rat with the 
exception of a few varieties, is the fame animal 
pee the coaita of Guiana. 

Thefe fapajous are very dexterous and Hs 
jigent. They go in companies, and mutually 
warn and aflift each other. It: ufes its'tail as a 
fifth hand, and feems to employ this inftrument 
‘more than either its hands or feet +, To balance 

| this 


_ * This animal was brought froth the coaft of Bancet in 
Peru, when thirteen months old. It weighed about fix pounds, 
_ The whole body was black. The fkin’ of the face was naked, 
Of a coarfe grain, and of the colour of a Mulatto. The hair 
“was coarfe, and from two to three inches : in length. The 
ears, which refembled thofe of man, were naked, and of the 
fame colour with the face. The tail was one foot ten inches 
Long, five inches thick at the bafe, and about one inch at the 
“point. It was round, and garnifhed with hair above and be- 
low about thirteen inches fiom the origin, but naked below 
Eine inches from the extremity; where the under part of it is 
fat and furrowed in the middle, and round above. This a- 
Eine fufpends itfelf by the tail, and likewife ufes it as a fifth 
“hand to lay hold of any thing it wants Its length was thir- 
“teen inches from the point of the nofe to the origin of the 
‘ tal. It had only two paps, placed nearly dade the arm- 
. pits. 
_ + This creature has no more than four fingers. to each of 
its fore paws, but the top of the tail is fmcoth underneath, 
and on this it depends for its chief aétions ; for the creature 
4 holds 


\ 
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this advantage, Nature has deprived this animal. 
of a thumb. We are aflured that it feizes fithes. 
with its tail ; which is by no-means incredible 5 
for we have feen one of our coaitas lay hold in 
this manner of a fquirrel, which had been put 
into its chamber as a companion. They have 
the addrefs to break the fhells of oyfters, in or- 
der to eat them *, Itis certain, that, with’a view 
to pafs from one tree to another, whofe branches 
are too diftant for a leap, they form a chain, by 
hanging down f, linked to each other by their 
tails, and {winging in that manner till the loweft 
catches hold of a branch, and draws up the ref. 


They fometimes pafs rivers by the fame expe= 
‘dient: 


ne every thing by it, and flings itfelf with the greateft eafe 
from every tree and poft by its means. It is a native, of 
the main continent ; and a part of the food of the Indians; 
Rufel, Hifi. of Jamaica, chap. 5. feck. 5. 

* At the ifland of Gorgonia, on the coaît of Peru, we took 
notice of feveral monkeys,.who lived partly, upon oyfters, 
which they got out of the fea at low water. Their way was 
to take up an oyfter, and lay it upon a ftone, and with another 
ftone to keep beating of it till they had broke the fhell in 
pieces ; Dampier’s voyages, vol. 3. p. 382. 

+ In travelling to Panama, I faw, at Capira, one of thefe 
monkeys leap from one tree to another, which was on the op- 
pofite fide of the river. When. they want to reach a place 
which they cannot accomplifh by one leap, they link them- 
felves to each other’s tail, and by this means form a long 
chain. They then fpring forward, and the fr, being aided 
by the impulfe of the reft, reaches the intended branch ; and, 
after fixing himfelf, he continues to aflift the progref of the 
others till the whole attain their end ; Hi/?. Nat. du Indes, pak 


Sofeph Aeofta, p. 200. 
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dient... The females bring forth but one or two 
young, which they always carry on their back. 
They eat fifhes, worms, and infects ; but fruits 
are their ara food. | When ‘the: fruits are 
ripe, they become very fat, and their ak à is 
then faid to be excellent *, 


Diftinétive Charatlers of thefe Species. 


The coaita has neither cheek pouches nor cal- 
lofities on the buttocks. He has a very long, 
prehenfile tail, The partition of the noftrils is 
very thick, and their apertures are placed at a 
fide, and not under the nofe. He has only four 
fingers on his hands or fore feet. Both his hair 
and fkin are black. His face is naked and 
tawny. His ears are alfo naked, and refemble 
thofe of man. He is about a foot and a half in 
length ; and his tail is longer than the body and 
head together. He walks on four feet. 

‘The exquima is nearly of the fame fize with 
the coaita, and has likewife a prehentile tail. 
But his colour, inftead of being black, is varie- 
gated. The hairs on his back are black and 
yellow, and white on the throat and belly. He 
has, befides, a remarkable beard. ‘Thete diffe- 


en 


rences, 


* They ate of a middle fize, yet extraordinary fat at the 
dry feafon, when the fruits are ripe ; and they are very good 
_ ineat, for we ate of them very ne 3 Darpier’s voyages, 


| vols 3: ps 330 
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ences, however; are not fufficient to conftituts 
two diftinét fpecies ; efpecially as fome coaitas 
are not entirely black, but are whitifh. on the 
‘throat and belly. The females: of thefe- wO 


Apecies are not: PAL À to the Apr ee evacua= 
tion. | ‘al 
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The SAJOU *#, or Capuchin Monkey. 


[TE are acquainted with two varieties of 
this fpecies, the drown /ajou, or capu- 

chin monkey ; and the gray fajou, which dif 
fers from the brown in colour only, They are 


Vou. VUL N both 


* The capuchin monkey, with a round head, and a fhort 
flefh-coloured face; with a little down on it ; hair on the 
fore head more or lefs high and erect in different fubjects ; 

_ top of the head black and dufky, hair on it pretty long; 
hind part of the neck, and middle of the back, coveted with 
long duiky hairs; reft of the back and the limbs of a reddifh 
brown ; hands and feet covered with a large fkin 3 tail long. 
er than the head and body, and often carried over the fhoul- 

ders; the hair on it very long, of a deep brown colour, and 
appears very bufhy from beginning to end : ft is a fpécies that 
varies a little in colours; which induced Linnaeus to form 
three fpecies of this one ; Pennant’s Ljnotf. of quad. pe 126. 

Sajou, a word abridged from Gayouaffou or Sajouaflou, the 
name of thefe animals in Maragnon. _ 

Simia trepida, caudata, imberbis, capillitio arre@o, manibus 
pedibufque caeruleis, cauda prehenfili villofa; Livy, Sift. nati 

_ P. 139. | 

Simia capucina, caudata, imberbis; füfca, cauda prehen- 
fil hirfuta, pileo artubufque nigris; natibus teis; Linn. Sift 
Hat. p. 42. 

Simia apella, caudata, imberbis, cauda fubprehenfili; cor: 
pore fufco, pedibus higris, natibus teétis : {bide & 
_ Cercopithecus fafeus, capitis vertice fatto 3 Brifon. quad: > 
np. 137. He 3 | 

Buth-tailed monkey ; Ædav. p. 312. 

Simiolus Ceylonicus ; Sed, Muf: tom. 14 p. 97. tab. 48. This 
“animal is not found in Ceylon, but in America, 


Cayouafou ; Mif: du Psd Abbeville, p. 252: 


4 
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both of the fame fize, and nave the fame figure | 
and difpofitions. They are both very agile, and — 
their nimblenefs and dexterity are extremely a-” 
mufing. We have had them alive, and, of all 
the fapajous, their conftitution feems to be belt j 
adapted to our climate. If kept in a chamber # 
during the winter, they live comfortably for fe- 4 
veral years. We can even give feveral exam- | 
ples of their producing in this country. Two € 
young ones were brought forth in the M. de# 
Pompadour’s lodging at Verfailles ; one in the 4 
houfe of M. de Reaumur at Paris, and another # 
in Mad. de Pourfel’s in Gatinois *. But, in this 7 
country, they never produced above one at a | 
time, while, in their native climate, they often | j 
produce two. Befides, thele fajous are very! : 
whimfical in their tafle and afféions. They © 
are fond of particular perfons, and difcover the 
greateft averfion to others, | É 
we ; 

* M. Suche, formerly firft phyfician to the court of Ruf- 4 
fia, communicated this laft fact to me, in a letter from Mad. # 


de Pourfel, of which the following is an extract: ‘ Bordeaux, « 
“Jan. 26. 1764 On the 13th of this month, the female M 
‘ fapajou brought forth a young one, whofe head was almoft M 
‘as large as that of the mother. During two hours, fhe fuf- M 
‘fered great pain ; and we were obliged to cut the belt by ÿ: 
‘ which fhe was fixed, otherwife fhe could not have brought 
‘forth. Nothing could be more beautiful than to fee thé ~ 
‘father and mother oecupied with their little one, which they « 
‘ teazed inceffantly, either by carrying it about, or by caref- 
«fing it. Fernambuco, the name given to the male, becaufe 
“he was brought from that part of Brafil, loves his child to: ” 
‘ diftraction. The father and mother carry it alternately 5: 


and, when it does not hold properly, they gave it a pretty 
‘ fevere-bite.? 
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GRAY CAPUCHIN MONKEY, 
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We rematked a fingularity i in thefe animals, 
a Robien makes the females be often miftaken for 
the males; . ~The clitoris is prominent, and aps 
| pears to be as large as the pénis of the male, 


D ingle Charaëtérs of this spi, A ÿ À 
| ¥ 
The ae have ndither ighpek-spoubhees nor 
a silo tities on their buttocks. Their face-and :ears- 
Le are flefh-coloured, with a little down: above: 
a he partition of; the noftrils is thick; and their 
apertures are placed at a fide, and not under the 
nofe. ‘lheeyés are chefnut coloured, and fitu-_ 
‘ated hear each other. The tail is prehenfile, 
piked below at the point, and very bufhy every 
where oe In fome, the hair is black and. 
‘brown, both round the face, and upon all the 
i upper parts ‘of the body. In others, the hair, 
“round the face is gray, and of a brownifh yel- 
Mow on the body. The hands are always black 
2 nd naked, From the point of the muzzle to 
the origin of the tail, they exceed not a foot in. 
a ength. They walk on four feet. The females - 
re not fubject to the menfes. Tout 


Na. The 


The SAI*, or WEEPER. 


— 


E have feen two varieties of this fpecies ; 
the firft was of a blackifh brown co-. 


tour ; and the fecond, which I have called Sac. 


with a white throat, has white hair on the 
breaft, throat, and round the ears and cheeks. 
It differs from the firft by having lefs hair on 


the face. But, in every other article, they per-: 


feétly refemble each other. Their difpofitions, ! 


fize, and figure, are the fame. Travellers have. 


mentioned thefe animals under the name of 


qeepers T; becaufe they make a plaintive noie, 


and, when irritated, have the appearance of 


crying. Others have called them mufk monkeys, 
becaufe, 


* Cay, pronounced Sai, the Brafilian name of this animal. 
© Monkey with a ronnd and flat face, with a reddifh brown 
colour, very deformed ; the hair on the head and upper part 
of the body black, tinged with brown; beneath, and on the 
limbs, tinged with red; tail black, amd much longer than 
the head and body: The young are exceflively deformed ; 
their hair very long, and thinly difperfed'; Pennant’s pnopfe 
of quad. p. 127. | | | 

Cercopithecus Brafilienfis fecundus ; Cuf. exot. p. 372. 

Cay; De Laet, p. 486. Raii fyn. quad. p. 155. 

‘ Cercopithecus totus niger; Brifon. quad. p. 130. 

+ In the ifland of St George, two leagues diftant from the 
continent of America, there are monkeys called weefers, be- 
-aufe they imitate the cries of an infant ; Voyage de la Gentily 
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becaufe, like the maucauco, they have a mufky 
odour *, Others have given them the name of 
macaque Ÿ, which they borrowed from the ma- 
caque of Guiney. But the macaques are mon- 
keys with flaccid tails ; while the former belong 


_ to the fapajous, becaufe their tails are prehenfile. — 
The females have only two paps, and produce | 
two young atatime. They are mild, docile, 
and fo timid, that their common cry, which re- 
fembles that of a rat, becomes a kind of groan- 


ing when they are threatened with danger. In. 
this country, they eat May-bugs and {nails Ÿ in 


preference to all other food. But, in Brafil, 
their native climate, they live chiefly on grains 
and wild fruits |], which they gather from the 


trees, and rarely defcend upon the earth. 
Wet. Diftinctive 


* In the neighbourhood of the bay of All Saints, there are 
fmall monkeys, who are extremely ugly, and havea great 
{cent of mutk ; Dampier’s voyages. 

+ At the bay of All Saints, I faw two fpecies of monkeys, 
the one called /agouins, and the other macaques. The fagouins 
are of the fize of a fquirrel. Some of them are gray, and o- 
thers of a fine yellow colour. They are extremeiy beautiful. 
| The macaques are larger, and of a brown colour; 


; They weep perpetually, &c. ; 77 gages de de Gennes, par Froger, 


E150. 
+- All the monkeys of South America live upon fruits, 


| flowers, and particular infects ; ÆZf?, des dt par Oex- 
| éd tom. 2.p. 256. 


: The Cais or Sais never remove from the top of a tree 
that bears fruit in a pod as large as our beans, which is their 


| principal food. They affemble in troops, and particularly 
_ when it rains. It is pleafant to hear them chattering on the 


ae The female produces but one ata time; andthe young, 
1 
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The Es Have neither olleekporithd nor cal- 
Jofities on their buttocks. The partition of their 
‘noftrils is very thick, and the apertures are pla- 
ced at a fide, not under the nofe. The face ial 
round and flat, and the ears are ‘almoft naked, 
The tail is prehenfile, and naked below toward — 
its extremity. Upon the upper parts of the. 
‘body, the hair is of a blackifh brown colour, and 
on the inferior parts, of a pale yellow or dirty 
_ white. Thefe animals exceed not fourteen i in= 
ches in length ; and their tail is longer than 
both body and head. They walk on four feet. 
The females are not fubjected to the menfes. : 


Th e é | 


à 
as foon as brought forth, holds firm by the neck of i its mother | 

or father. . When purfued by the hunters, they fave them- M 
felves by leaping from branch to branch, carrying their young M 
on their backs. The favages, therefore, being unable to feize ; 
either the young or the old, are obliged to wound them with — 
arrows ; after whieh they f fall from the tops of the trees, either : 
ftunned or wounded. When cured of the wounds, and ren- À 
dered fomewhat tame, they are fold by the Savages ; for, 1 
when firft taken, they are fo ferocious, and bite fo obftinately, , 
that they quit not their hold till they be torn in pieces ; | 
F cyage de Lery, p. 164. 
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oil delicate *, and the moft difficult to tranf- 
port and preferve. From thefe characters, and 
particularly from that of the tail, which is on- 
ly half- prehenfile, and, though not fo mufcular 
as that of the fapajous, is not abfolutely ufelefs 
and flaccid, the faimiri feems to form the fhade 
petggcn the fapajous and the ¢ fagoins. 


Diflinélive Charaéters d this Species 


The faimiri has neither cheek-pouches nor 
callofities on the buttocks. The partition of 
his noftrils is thick, and their apertures are pla- 
ced at a fide, not under the nofe. ‘He may be 
faid to have no fore-head, His hair is of a 
brilliant yell ow colour; and he’ has two flefh- 
colo: ured rings round his eyes. His nofe i is ele- 
vated at the hafe, and flattened at the point. 
The mouth is fmall, the face is flat and naked; 
and the ears are. garnifhed with hair, and a little 
pointed. The tail is half- prehenfile, and longer 


than the body. From the point of the muzzle 


to the origin of the tail, he exceeds not ten or 
eleven Me in length. He flands with eafe 
on his two ae legs ; but he commonly walks 
on four. he AE is not fubject to the men- 
les. 


The 


* The Cayenne oats is a ycllowifh monkey. It has large 
eyes, a white face, a black chin, and a flender frame. It is 
alert and carefling ; but it is equally injured by cold as the 
fagoins of Eral ils | Relat du ne de Gemes, par Fr Bers pe 163. ; 
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The SAKI®*, or Fox-tailed Monkey. 


FRYE Saki, which is commonly called the 
| A Joxstailed monkey, becaufe its tail is gar- 
 nifhed with very long hair, is the largeft of the 
_ fagoins. When full grown, it is about feven- 
teen inches long; but the largeft of the other 
five fpecies exceeds not nine or ten. The >. 
on the body of the faki is very long, and that on 
_ thetail is ftill longer. His face is reddifh, and co- 
| vered with a whitifh down. He is ealily di- 
. ftinguifhed from all the other fagoins, fapajous, 
and monkeys, by the following charaëters. 


Diftinctive 


_™ Fox-tailed monkey, with a fwarthy face, covered with 
fhort down; fore head and fides of the face with whitifh and 
_ pretty long hair; body with long dufky brown hairs, white 
or yellowifh at their tips; hair on the tail very long and bufhy, 
. fometimes black, fometimes reddifh; belly and lower part of 
_ the limbs a reddifh white. Length from nofe to tail near a 
=. foot and a half, tail longer, and liketo that of a fox: Hands 
| anid feet black, with claws inftead of nails; Pennanp’s fynopf: of 
| quad. p. 130. 1 
…_ Saki. Simia minima, capite albido, dorfo fufco, pone ru- 
Ph fefcente, caüda crinita. Sakee Winkee; Brown's nat. biff, of: 
if Jamaica, chap. 5. fect. 5. 
- Cagui major Brafilienfibus ; Marcgr. p22, 
mn. Cercopithecus pilis nigris, apice albido, veftitus, cauda pilis 
 longiffimis nigris obfita; Brifon. quad. p. 138. 141. 
À  Simia pithecia, caudata, imberbis, vellere nigro, apice al- 
| D bo, cauda nigra, villofiflima; Linn. Hifi. nat. ps 40. 
Là Saccawinkee ; Bancrof?’s Guiana, p. 135. 
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Difintiive. Characters of this Species. i 


The faki has neither cheek-pouches nor cal- 
lofities on his buttocks. His tail is flaccid, not 
prehenfile, and one half longer than both head — 
and body. The partition of the noftrils is very 
. thick, and the apertures placed at a fide.’ The 
face is tawny, and covered with a fine, fhort, — 
whitifh down. The hair on the upper parts of © 
the body is blackifh brown, and that on the 
belly and other inferior parts is; reddifh white. 
The hair on the body is ftill longer than that on © 
the tail, beyond the point of which it hangs 
near two inches. ‘The hair on the tail is gene-# 
rally blackifh brown, like that on the body. 
This fpecies feems to vary in colour. Some fa- 
kis have the hair both on the body and tail of — 
a reddifh yellow colour. This animal walks on 
four feet, and is near a foot and a half in length. 
” The females are not fubjected to the He À 
 gvacuation, 
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_. the lower part of the back, which is tinged 


The TAMAR IN*, or Great-eared 
Monkey, _ 


vs fpecies is much fmaller than the pre- 

ceding, and differs from it in feveral cha- 
racters. : The rail°of the tamarin is covered with 
fhort hair, but that-of the faki'is garnifhed 
with hair remarkably long. © The tamarin has 
alfo large ears, and yellow feet.) Itis a beauti- 
ful animal +, very lively, and eafily tamed, but 
| De ene fo 


* Great-eared monkey, with a round head 
flefh-coloured, naked face ; upper lip a litt 
very large, erect, naked, and almoft fquare ; hair on the fore- 
head upright and long; on the body, foft, but thagey: The 
head, whole body, and upper part of the limbs, 


; and 4 fwarthy, 
le divided ; ears 


black, except 
with yellow; 
hands and feet covered with light orange coloured hairs, very 
fine and fmooth; nails long and crooked; tail black, and 
twice the length of the body; teeth very white; Pennant’, 
Syropf. of quad. p. 131. 

Cercopithecus minimus niger leontocephalus, auribus ele- 
phantinis; Barrère, Franc. Liquin, p. 151. 

Simia midas, caudata, imberbis, labio fuperiore fiflo, auri- 


_ bus quadratis nudis, unguibus fubulatis, pedibus croceis ; 


Linn. Syft. Nat. p. 42. 


The little black monkey ; Edwardy’s HP. of Birds, p. 196. 
Tamarin, the name of this animal in Cayenne; Binet, p. 341. 
+ In Cayenne, there are very {mall monkeys called tama- 


_ wins, which are extremely beautiful. They exceed not the 


Wy fize of a fquirrel, and have the head and face of a lion, 


Ê' fmall teeth as white as ivory, 
Mu mctry. They are black, with yellowifh fpots on the fhoul. 


and arranged with great fym- 


ders. 
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fo delicate that it cannot long refift the incle- 
mency of our climate. 


Diflinéfive Characters of this Speckes. 


The tamarin has neither cheek-pouches nor 
callofities on the buttocks. The tail is flaccid, | 
and twice the length of the body and head. 
The partition between the noftrils is very thick, 
and the apertures are placed at a fide. The 
face is of a dufky flefh-colour. The ears are | 
fquare, large, naked, and of the fame colour rs 
and the eyes are chefnur. The upper lip is di-_ 
vided nearly like that of the hare. The head, © 
body, and tail, are covered with foft, blackith 
brown hair, and the hands and feet with short 
orange coloured hair. The body and limbs are | 
finely proportioned. This animal walks on 
four feet; and the head and body together ex- 
ceed not feven or eight inches in length. The © 
females are not fubjeét'to the menfes. 


. The 


ders. The pats are like thofe of the monkey, and orange 
coloured. They are very familiar and. playfome ; Voyage à, 
Cayenne, par Antoine Binet, pr 34%. 
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TAMARIN or GREAT HARD MONKEY. 
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The OUISTITI*, or Striated Monkey. 


HE Ouiftiti is fill fmaller than the tama- 

rin, both the head and body not exceeding 

half a foot in length. His tailis more than a 
foot long, and, like that of the maucauco, mark- 
ed with alternate rings of black and white; 
the hair on the tail is ftill ftronger, and more 
_ bufhy than that of the maucauco. The face of 
the ouiftiti is naked, and of a dark flefh-colour. 
He. 


* Quifiiti, a found articulated by this animal, and which 
we have adopted for its name. 

The ftriated monkey, with a very round head. About the 
ears are two very full tufts of white hairs ftanding out on 
each fide; irides reddifh ; face a fwarthy flefh-colour ; ears 
like the human ; head black ; body afh-coloured, reddifh, and 
dufky, the laft forms ftriated bars crofs the body ; tail full of 
hair, annulated with afh-colour and black ; body feven inches 
long ; tail near eleven; hands and feet covered with fhort . 
hairs; fingers like thofe of a fquirrel ; mails or rather claws, 
fharp; Pennant’s fynopf- of quad. p. 132- | 
| Galeopithecus, /agoin a Brafilienfibus nominatus; Ge/zer. 

Icon. quad. p. 96. 
| Sagouy 3 Miffion au Maragnon, par le P. P Abbeville, ppl 292. 
Cagui minor ; Marcer. Hifi. Nat. Brafil. p. 227. 

Cercopithecus Brafilianus tertius, /zgouin; Cluf. Exot. p. 372: 
| Gefner. quad. p. 869. Raii Synopf quad. p. 154. Klein, quad 

| p.87. tab. 3. Ludolph. Com. Æthiop. p. 58. 
©” Cercopithecus teniis tranfverfis alternatim fufcis, et e cine- 
reo albis variegatus, auriculis pilis albis circumdatis ; Briffoty 


quad, p. 143- 


Simia 
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He has two tufts of long white hair before his. 
ears, which conceal them when we look the a- | 
nimal in the face, Mr Parfons has given a good | 
defcription of this animal in the Philofophical 
Tranfaétions * ; and Mr Edwards, in his Glean- 
ings, has given an excellent figure of it. He | 
remarks, that, ‘of feveral he : faw, the largeft | 
weighed not above fix ounces, ‘and the {malleft 
only four:and a half; ‘and judicioufly adds, 
That the fuppoñition that’ the fmall Ethiopian 
monkey mentioned by Ludolph, under the de-: 
nomination of fonkes, or guereza, was the fame 
animal with the ouiftiti, has no foundation f. It 
is certain, that neither the ouiftiti, nor any other 
fagoin, exifts in Æthiopia; and the fonkes or 
§uereza of Ludolph is probably the maucauco or 
loris, which are common in the fouthern regions 
of the Old Continent. Mir Edwards farther re- 
marks, that, when the ouiftiti is in good health, 
its hair is very buthy ; that one of thofe he faw, 
which 
Saute Thea. caudata, auribus villofis patulis, LME a | 


 futiflima, curvata, unguibus fubulatis, pollicum rotundatis : : 

Linn ff. Nat. p.40. bya 

* Phil. Tranf. vol. 47. p- 146. | 

t J. Ludolphus, in his hiftory of Æthiopia or Abyfiinia, 
hath given two figures of this animal. They are defcribed, : 
p. 58. inthe Englifh tranflation of that work. He calls it 
Fonkes, or Guereza ; but his defcription doth not agree at ally 
with the figures: So that I imagine this was met with in: 
Holland, and fuppofed to be the little “monkey defcribed by 

udolphus, though it was really brought from Brafil, which : 
was poffeffed by the Hollanders at the time of the publication 
ef that hiftory ; Edwards’s Gleanings, p.16, ; 


ae 
3 
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which was very. vigorous, fed upon. feveral 
* things, as bifkets, fruits, pot .herbs, infects, and 
…inails ; that one day being unchained, it dart- 
| ed. upon. a fmall gold-fith that was. in a 
_bafin, which it killed and devoured with avi- 
…dity ; and that afterwards fma'l-eels were pre- 
- fented to it, which, at firft, frighted it, by twift- 
“ing round its neck ; but that .itjfoon overcame 
“and ate them. Mr, Edwards. fubjoins a fad, 
» which proves that thefe fmall animals might be 
| multiplied.in the fouthern parts of Europe: He 
_ tells us, that they produced young in Portugal, 
where the climate is favourable to them, They 
Dare at firft very. ugly, having hardly any ‘hair 
on their bodies; and they “ee firmly to the 
“teats of the mother. When they have become 
_a little larger, they fix themfelves upon her back 
or fhoulders; and, when fhe is fatigued by. 
| carrying cher fhe rubs them off againft a wall, 
and the fier inftantly allows them to mount 
“upon his back, in order to affift the mother *. 


Diflinitive Charaëlers of this Species. 


| The ouiftiti has neither cheek- -pouches nor 
| callofities on the buttocks. His tail is flaccid, 

; very bufhy, annulated with alternate bars Ms 
black and white, or rather of brown and gray, 
| hand twice as long as the head and body. The 
| partition 


I # MER s gleanings, p. 17. 
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partition of the noftrils is very thick, and the 

apertures are placed at a fide. The head is 

round. The top of the front is covered with 

black hair; and above the nofe there is a white 

fpot without hair. The face is likewife almoft 

naked, and of a deep flefh colour. On each 
fide of the head, before the ears, is a tuft of long 

white hairs. The ears are roundifh, flat, thin, 
and naked. The eyes are of a reddifh chefnut 
colour. The body is covered with gray afh- 
coloured hair, interfperfed with a little yellow 
on the throat, breaft, and belly. He walks on 
four feet ; and often exceeds not half a foot in” 
length, The females do not menftruate. 


| The” 
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The MARIKINA*, or Silky Monkey. 


| pee Marikini is commonly diftinguifhed 
| by the name of the fmall Lon-ape. We 
| rejet this compound denomination, becaufe the 
marikina is not an ape, but a fagoin. Befides, he 
has no more refemblance to a lion than a lark has 
to an oftrich, there being no other relation be- 
tween them than a kind of mane round the face 
of the marikina, and a tuft of hair at the end 
of his tail, His hair is long, filky, and vivid. 
. He has a round head, a brown face, red eyes, 
and round naked ears, concealed under the long 
hairs which furround his face: Thefe hairs are 
Vou. VII. O … of 


* Marikina, the name of this animal in Maragnon; Mifion 
du P. @ Abbeville, p. 252. | 

The filky monkey, with a flat face, of a dull purple colour; 

ears round and naked; on the fides of the face the hairs very 
. long, turned backwards, of a bright bay colour; fometimes 
yellow, and the former only in patches; the hair on the body 
long, very fine, filky, glofly, and of a pale bright yellow; 
__ hands and feet naked, and of a dull purple colour; claws in- 
| ftead of nails to each finger; length of the head and body ten 
= inches; tail thirteen and a half, a little buthy at the end ; 
| Pennant’s [ynopf. of quad. p. 133. 

Cercopithecus minor dilute olivaceus, parvo Capite, Acarima 
à Cayenne; Barrère Franc. Equin. p. 151. 

Cercopithecus ex albo flavicans, faciei circumferentia fatu- 
rate rufa; le petit finge-lion; Brifon. quad. p. 142. 

Simia rofalia, caudata, imberbis, capite pilofo, faciei circum- 
ferentia pedibufque rubris, unguibus fubulatis; Linn. Sy/fts 
Wat. p. 41. ; 
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of a bright red colour, and hote on the body 

and tail are pale yellow, almoft white. This 
animal has the fame manners, the fame vivacity, 
_ and the fame inclinations with the other fagoins. 
_ Its conftitution feems to be more robuft; for we 
have feen one that lived five or fix years in 
Paris, without any other precaution than keeping 
it during the winter in a warm room, — 


Diftinétive Charatters f this fpecies. 


The marikina has neither cheek-pouches nor 
callofities on the buttocks. His tail is flaccid, or 
not prehenfile, and almoft twice as long as both the 
head and body. He has round naked ears, long 
reddifh hairs around the face, and bright yellow- 
ifh white hairs, nearly of an equal length, on 
the reft of the body, with a confiderable tuft at 
the extremity of the tail. He walks upon four 
feet; and exceeds not eight or nine inches in 

length. ‘The female is not fubject to ioe men- 
fes, |. | 
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THE Pinche, though very fmall, is larger 
x than either the Gein or the tamarin. 

Including head and body, it is about nine inches 
long, tid the length of the tail is, at leaft, 
Bec hice inches. It is rendered remarkable by 
a kind of fmooth white hair upon the top and 
fides of the head, efpecially as this colour is won- 
 derfully contrafted by that of the face, which is 
black, and interfperfed with a gray down. The 
eyes are black, and the tail, from its origin to 
“near the middle, is of a lively red, where it 
changes to a brownifh black, which continues 
a 2. me tO 


D * Pinche, the name of this animal at Maynas; Condamine’s 
way, p. 83: 

a Red-tailed monkey with a Said head and black LÉ 
7 ears round and dufky; hair on the head white, long, 
« and fpreading over the fhoulders: The fhoulders and back 
are covered with long and loofe brown hairs; rump and half 
the tail deep orange coloured, almoft red; the remaining part 
black; the throat black; breaft, belly, and legs white; in- 
fides of the hands and feet black; ‘claws crooked and-fharp; 

: loco of the head and body eight inches ; tail above twice 

“as long; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 134- 

Cercopithecus pilis ex fufco et rufo veftitus, facie A au- 

me | riculas ufque nuda et nigra, vertice longis pilis obfita ; Brifon. 

1 quad. ps 150. 

M. Simia Oedipus, be nc imberbis, capillo dependente, cau- 

4 eda rubra, unguibus fubulatis; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 41. 

‘The little lion monkey ; Edwards's Hi if. of Birdsy ps 195% 
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to the point. The hair on the fuperior parts of 
the body is tof‘ a yellowifh brown colour; that, 
on the breatt, belly, hands, and feet, 1s white. 
The whole {kin is black. The throat is naked 
and black, like the face. . Though its figure be 
fingular, it is a beautiful animal. Its voice is 
foft, and rather refembles the chanting of a {mall 
bird than the cry of a quadruped. It is extreme- 
dy delicate, and requires great precautions to be 
tranfported from America 10 PRtORE 


Diva Chandler of this Species. 


The DIRE a neither cheek-pouches nor 
callofities on the buttocks, His. tail i is not pre- 
henfile, and is more than twice the length. of 
thé head and body. The partition of the no- 
ftrils is thick, and the apertures are placed at a 
fide... The face, throat, and ears are black ;: on 
the head are long white hairs. The rite dle Is 
broad, and the face round. The hair on the 
body is pretty long, of a yellowith brown | or 
aes colour till near the fai where it becomes 

orange; 


* In Brafl, de Lery remarks, there is a marmot, which the 
favages call fagoin. It exceeds not the fize of a fquirrel, and 
is of the fame reddifh colour. Its muzzle refembles that of 
the lion. Tt is one of the moft beautiful animals I have ever 
feen; and, if it were as eafily tranfported as the monkey, it. 
would be much more efteemed. It is fo delicate, that it can- 
not endure the motion of a fhip; and, befides, it is fo haughty, 
that the fmalleft affront makes it die with chagrin; Voyage de 
Jean de Lery, p. 163. - 
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… orange; on the breaft, belly, hands, and feet, it 
ë is white, and fhorter than on the body. The 
# tail, from the origin to one half of its length, 
is a vivid red, then brownith red, and toward 
_ the point-it is black. He is about nine inches 
«in length, and walks on four feet, The females 
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‘The MICO*, or fair MONKEY. 


> + 


TE owe our knowledge of this Bee to 
M. de la Condamine ; and, therefore, 4 
we fhall tranfcribe the account fe has given of 
it: ‘ The monkey, of which the Governour of 
; Phe made me a prefent, is the only one of , 
‘the kind that had been feen in this country. | 
The hair on its body . was of a beautiful filvery | 
‘ white colour; and that on its tail was a fhining | 
‘ chefnut approaching to black. Its ears, cheeks, | 
‘and muzzle, were of fo lively a vermilion, | 
‘that it had the appearance of being the work ; 
“of art. I kept it twelve months; and, when 
‘almoft in fight of the French coaft, it was. 
‘Mill alive. But, notwithftanding all my pre-. 
‘ cautions to defend it againft the cold, it fell a. 
¢ viGiim to the rigour of the feafon before my. 
‘arrival, . . . I have preferved it in aqua-— 


‘ vitae, which will be fufficient to fhow that, 

Q if € : yt 

© * The fair monkey, with a fmall round head ; face and | 

ears of the moît lively vermilion colour; body covered with | 
moft beautiful long hairs of a bright and filvery whitenefs, of 
matchlefs elegance; tail of a fhining dark chefnut; head and 
body eight inches long; tail twelve; Pennant’s fynop/. of quad. 

P+ 134 
Cercopithecus ex cinereo albus argenteus, Bus auriculifque 
rubris fplendentibus, cauda caftanei coloris; Brifon. quad. 
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“my defcription is not exaggerated * From 
this narration it is obvious, that M. de la Con- 
_ damine’s defcription will apply to no other ani- 
mal than the Mico ; and that it is a diftinét, and 


_ probably a very rare fpecies. Though remark- 


| able for the beauty of its hair, and the lively 
_ red which adorns its face, it was never mention= 
… ed by any former author or traveller. 


Diftinétive Characters of this Species. 


_ The mico has neither cheek-pouches nor cal- 
 lofities on the buttocks. The tail is about one 
half longer than the head and body, and is not 
prehenfile. The partition of the noftrils is thin- 
_ ner than that of the other fagoins ; but their a- 
pertures are placed at afide. Its face and ears are 
_ naked, and of a vermilion colour, The muzzle 
_ is fhort ; the eyes. are diftant from each other; 
_ the ears are large ; the hair is of a beautiful fil- 
_ very white colour, and that of the tail of a glof- 
fy brown, approaching to black. It walks on 
_ four feet, and exceeds not feven or eight inches 
_inlength. The females are not {ubjeQ to the 
| menfes. | 
n° NOTICES 
* Voyage fur la riviére des Amazones, par M. de la Con- 
LM damine, p, 165. | 


NOTICES of fome Animals which are not 


Work. 


exprefsly treated of in the Courfe of this 


WE have now finifhed, according to the ex- 


tent of our ability, the hiftory of quadrupeds. 


But, to render it ftill more complete, thofe of 
which we could not procure an exact know- 


ledge muft not be paffed over in filence. -T heir 


number is {mall ; and even of this {mall num- : 


ber, feveral of them are only varieties of the 
fpecies already defcribed. 


NO aT SL Gh 


The WHITE, or POLAR BEAR *. 


CHE white bear is a famous animal in our 


moft northern regions. It is mentioned 


by Martin, and fome other voyagers. But none. 
of 


* Polar bear, with long head and neck; fhort round ears $ 
end of the nofe black ; vaft teeth ; hair long, foft, white, and 
tinged in fome parts with yellow ; limbs of great fize and 

> ftrength, 


à 
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of their defcriptions are fo complete as to enable 
us to afcertain whether it differs in fpecies from 


_ the common bear. If what they have faid, how- 


ever, be exact, it is probably a diftin& {pecies, 
But, as we knew that the wolf varies in differ- 
ent climates, fome of them being black, others 


_ brown, others white, and ‘others variegated, co- 


Jour is a character of no value in conftituting 
different fpecies. I faw two fmall bears which 


had been brought from Ruffia, and were entire- 


ly white * ; and yet they were unqueftionably 
of the fame fpecies with our Alpine bears. Thefe 


animals likewife vary greatly in fize. As they 
live long, and become very thick and fat in 


places where they have plenty of nourifhment, 
and arenot difturbed, the character drawn from 
magnitude is equivocal. Hence weare not au- 
thorifed to conclude, that the bear of the nor- | 
thern feas is a peculiar {pecies, folely becaufe he 

1 


firength. It grows to a valt fize, the fkins of fome being 
thirteen feet long; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. p. 192. - 

White bear; Martin's Spitzbergen, p. 100. Egede, Greenl. 
pe 59° Ellis’s voy. p. 41. Crantz, Greenl. vol. 1. p. 73. Barentz’s 
voy. p 18. and 45. La Hontan’s voy. vol. 1. p. 235. Cate/by’s 
Carolina, app. p- 26. 

Urfus albus Martenfii; K/ein. quad. p. 82. 


. * L’Oursblanc ; Briffon. quad. p. 128. 


- * We find white land-bears not only in Ruffia, but in Po- 
land, Siberia, and T'artary. ‘The mountains of Great Tar- 
tary furnifh vaft numbers of white bears; Relat. de Grande 
Tartarie, p. 8. Thefe mountain bears do not frequent the fea, 
and yet they are white. This colour, therefore, feems rather 
to proceed from the difference of climate than from that of 
the element inhabited by thefe animals. 
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is white and. larger than the.common kind *, 
The difference of. habits feems not to be more 
 decifive than that of colour and magnitude, The 
bear of the northern feas feeds upon fifhes. He 
never quits the margins of the fea, and often in- 
habits, the floating iflands of ice, But, if we 
confider that the. bear is an animal which eats 
every thing, that, when prefled with hunger, he 
has.no choice, and that he is not afraid of wa- 
ter, thefe habits will not appear fufficient to form 
diftin fpecies. The fifh eaten by the fea-bears 
is rather a kind of flefh, being chiefly the car- 
cafles of whales, walrufes, and feals. The cli- 
mate produces no other animals. Neither does 
it afford grain or fruits; ‘and, confequently, the - 
bear is under the neceflity of fubfifting on the 
produ&ions of the fea. Is it not probablé that 
our bears, if tranfported to the mountains of 
Spitzbergen, and finding no food upon land, 

would take to the fea in queft of fubfiftence? 
Colour, fize, and mode of living, being infuf- 
ficient, no other eflential charaéters remain but 
aha which may be derived from figure. Now, 
all 


* Urfus in Polonia variat, maximus nigricans, minor ful- 
vus, minimus argentinus, in confiniis Mofchoviae pilis nigris 
et argentei coloris mixti. . . . ex Urfo occifo pellis detracta 
fere ad ulnas {ex protendebatur in terra Ghelmenfi 4, altera in 
Palatinatu Braclavienf, tertia ad ulnas quinque in Bondargoute 
pago Palatinatus  Pomeraniae . . . . non raro ex Lithuania 
advehuntur Gedanum pelles  oéto pedum ; Rzaczinfki, p. 322. | 
— Nota. This paflage proves that there are white land- bn d 
as large as thofe of the Northern feas. 
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all that voyagers have faid of the fea-bear, a- 
mounts only to this, that ‘his head, body, and 


hair are longer than thofe of our bé, and that 


his fkull is much harder. If thefe differences 


| were real and confiderable, they would be fuffi- 


cient to conftitute a feparate fpecies. But I am 
not certain that Martin has examined with ac- 
curacy, and that the other writers who copied 
him, have not exaggerated *, ‘ Thefe white 
* bears,’ he remarks, ‘ are quite otherwife fhaped 
“than thofe that are feen in our country; they 
‘have along head like unto a dog, and a long 
‘neck, and they bark like dogs that are hoarfe, 
“and all their whole body. is much otherwife 
‘fhaped than ours. ‘They are flender in the 
“ body, and a great deal fwifter ;’ Martins voy- 
age to Spitzbergen, p..100. This. defcription 
furnifhes the following remarks : 1. That the 
author does not make thefe bears larger than 
ours; and, confequently, that we ought to fu- 
fpeë the evidence of thofe who tell us that the 
fea-bear is fometimes thirteen feet in length T. 


2, That hair as foft as wool is not a fpecific cha- 


rater ; for, to render hair foft, and even more 
bufhy, it is only neceflary that an animal be 
SAR in the water, as appears from the land 

- and 


* Anderfon’s hift. of Greenland ; ; and Ellis’s Voy. to Hud- 
fon’s Bay. 
+ A white bear, which had been killed, was brought aboard. 


| Its fkin was thirteen feet long ; Troi/ieme voyage des Hollandois 


par le Nord, p. 35. 
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and water beavers. The latter, who dwell of- 
_tener in the water than on land, have coarfer 
and lefs bufhy hair : And, I am inclined to think, 
that the other differencesare neither real nor fo 
confpicuous as Martin would have us to believe ; 
for Dithmar Blefken, in his defcription of Ice- 
land, mentions thefe bears, and aflures us, that 
he faw one killed in Greenland, which raifed 
itfelf on the two hind feet, like our bears; but 
he fays not one word which indicates that the 
white bear of Greenland is not entirely fimilar 
to ours*. Befides, when thefe animals find 
prey on land, they never go to fea in queft of 
food. They devour rain-deer, and fuch other 
animals as they can feizé. They even attack 
men, and never fail to dig up dead bodies T. 
But hunger, which they often feel in thefe de- 
fert and barren lands, obliges them to frequent 
the water, in queft of feals, young walrufes, and 

whales. 

* Habet Iflandia coloris albi ingentes Urfos . . . in Groen- 
landia urfum magnum et album habuimus obviam, qui neque ~ 

“nos timebat neque noftro clamore abigi poterat, verum recta 
ad nos tanquam ad certam praedam contendebat, cumque 
propius nos accefhiflet, is bonbarda traje@tus, ibi demum erec- 
tus, polterioribus pedibus tanquam homo ftabat donec tertio 
trajiceretur, atque ita exanimatus concidit ; Dithmar Blefken. 
p- 64. 

+ The white bears live upon dead whales, and, inthe neigh- 
bourhood of thefe carcaffes, they are moft frequently found. 
They likewife devour men, when they can furprife them. If 
they fcent the place where a dead body is interred, they re- 
move the earth and ftones, open the coffin, and eat the carcafs ; 
Recueil des voyages du Nord, tom. 2. pe 116, 
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whales... They take up their refidence on iflands 
of ice, on which they are often feen floating, 


_ and never abandon their ftation as long as they 


can find abundance of food. When thefe boards 
of ice are detached in the fpring, the bears al- 
low themfelves to be carried along ; and, as they 
cannot regain the land, or abandon the ice on 
which they are embarked, they often perifh in 
the open fea. Thofe who arrive with the ice 
on, the coafts of Iceland or Norway *, are 
ftarved to fuch a degree, that they devour every 
thing they meet, which may have given rife to 
| the prejudice, that thefe fea-bears are more 
fierce and voracious than the common kind, 
Some authors tell us, that the fea-bears are am- 
phibious like the feals, and that they can live 
as long as they pleafe under water. But the 
contrary is evident from the manner of hunt- 
ing them: They are incapable of fwimming 
long, and never accomplifh above a league at a 
time. They are followed by a fmall boat, and 
are foon worn out with fatigue. If they could 
difpenfe with refpiration, they would dive to the 
# bottom, in order to reft themfelves. But, when 
| they dive, it is only for a few feconds ; and, for 
oS | fear 


_ ™ When the iflands of ice feparate from the North of 
Greenland, and are driven fouthward, the white bears dare 
_ not depart from them. When they arrive in Norway, or at 
any ifland, they are mad with hunger ; and frange ftories 
are told of the ravages made by thefe animals ; Recueil des 
voyages du Nord, tom. 1, p. 100. | sy 
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fear of drowning, they allow themfelves to be 
killed on the furface of the water *, 

Seals are the common prey of the white 
bears f. But the. walrus, from whom they fome- 
times carry off the young, pierces them with its 
tufks, and puts them to flight. The whale like- 
wife overwhelms them by its: weight, and: ba- 
nifhes them from the places they frequent. They 
fometimes, however, devour the young whales. 
All bears are naturally very fat; and the’ white 
bears,» which” live upon animals’ loaded” with 
greafe, are fatter than the common kind. Their 
fat is very like that of the whale. The fleth of 
thefe bears is not bad, and their fkin makes a 
very warm à and durable fur t. Us 


SUPPL E MENT. 


“4 This white Keen fwam about a mile. . We prrfoed 
him brifkly with three boats; and, after he was fatigued, — 
we killed him ; Trois navigations des Hollandois au Nord, par Ge: 
tard de Vera, p. t10.—They {wim from one board - of ice to. 
another : When we purfued them in our boats, they dived at 
one end of the boat, and came up at the other. They like- : 
wife run very well upon land; Recueil des Voyages du Nord, 
tom. 2.p. 116. Upon the coat of Spitzbergen, à white bear - 1 
took the water, and fwam more than a league. We follow» — 
ed.with our boats, and killed him, &c.; Troifième voyage des | 
Hollandois, p. 34- igs 

+ When we killed this white bear, his ftomach was opened, : 
in which we found entire pieces of the fea-dog, with the hair — 
and fkin on them, which fhows that he had but lately | devour- 
ed them; bid. p. 36. | 

. + The white bears go in queft of wolves and fea- dogs, and 


she whales to every other fiih. . Aap A dread the whale, 
who 
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| There: give a figure of Me white fea- bear, from 
a drawing fent me by the late Mr Colinfon,, If 
this drawing be exact,’ it is certain that the fea- 
. bear is a different fetes from the land-bear. 
. The head is fo long, when compared with that 
_ of the common bear, that this character alone i 1s 
fufficient to conftitute a diftin@ fpecies : And 
thofe. voyagers adhére to ‘truth when they tell 
_us, that the figure of the fea-bear : is tota lly dif- 
_ ferent from ours, and that its head and neck 
are much Joe: From the. drawing it like- 
wife appears, that the feet, inftead of refembling 
the human hand, like thofe of the land-bear, are 
* formed nearly like the feet of a large dog, and 
: other carnivorous animals of this kind. Befides, 
from feveral relations, it appears, that fome of | 
‘thefe bears are much larger than the land-bear. 
| Gerard 


| who {cents and due them aie a. nage antipathy ; be- 
| caufe they eat her young ; Recueil a VO). du Nord. tom. 1. 
| p- 99-—The {kins of the white bear are of great ufe to thofe 
‘a . who travel in winter. They are dreffed, even at Spitzbergen, 
qe by fteeping them in warm water, which extraéts the greafe ; 
and they are afterwards dried. ... Their greafe is like fuet, 
_ “and, after being well melted, it eae as clear as whale oil. 
ae It is generally burnt in lamps, and has not fo bad a fmell as 
| fith oil. Our failors fell it for whale oil. The flefh of thefe 
_ bears is fat and whitifh.—Their milk is very white and fat ; 
| Troifieme voy. des Hollandois, tom, 2. p. 115. 
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Gerard de Veira afferts, that, after killing one 
of thefe bears, he meafured the fkin, and found 
it to be twenty-three feet long, which is more 
than triple the length of the common bear *. 
We likewife find, from the Colle&ion of Voyages 
to the North, that thefe fea-bears are larger and 
more ferocious than ours. But, in the fame 
ColleGion, it is faid, that, though thefe bears are 
differently formed, and have the head and neck 
much longer, and the body more flender and 
agile, they are nearly of the fame fize with. the 

common kind Tec | 
All voyagers likewife agree, that the ea hears 
have the bones of the head fo hard, that no blow 
of a club, though fufficient to bring an ox to the 
ground, can ftun them; and that their voice 
rather refembles the barking of an enraged dog 
than the deep murmuring cry of the common 
bear. Robert Lade aflure us, that, in the en- 
virons of the river Rupper, he killed two fea- 
bears of a prodigious fize; that thefe famithed 
and ferocious animals stand the hunters with 
fuch impetuofity, that they killed feveral Sava- 
ges, and wounded two Englifhmen. In page 
34. of the third Dutch Voyage to the North, 
we are told, that the failors killed, onthe coaft 
of Nova Zembla, a fea-bear whofe {kin was thir- 
teen feet long. Upon the whole, therefore, I 
| am 


* Trois navigations ’ admirables faites par. les Holtandoïs 
au Septentrion, p. 110. 


t Recueil des Voyages du Nord, tom, ee P 115, 
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am.inclined to believe, that this animal, fo much 
celebrated for its ferocity, is really a much lar= 
_ ger fpecies than our bear. 


ae 
The COW of TARTAR y * 


_ M. GMELIN, in the New Memoirs of the 
; Academy of Peterfburg, has given a defcription 
of a Tartarian cow, which, at firft fight, appears 
» to differ from all thofe we have enumerated un- 
der ‘the article buffalo. * This cow, ‘ fays he, 
* which I faw alive, and had a drawing made of 
‘it in Siberia, came from Calmuck. It was 


‘about two and a half Ruffian ells in length. 
Sven Vit P “By 


* Grunting ox, with a mane on the neck ; whole body co- 

vered with long hair, reaching almof to the ground ; back 
| hunched ; tail like that of a horfe, covered with full white | 
_ and long hairs, ftrikes with its head like a goat; is very un- 
b ruly ; found in the country of the Calmucks ; Pennant’s Synopf. 
of quad. p. 5. iP ' 
_ Vacca erunniens, villofa, cauda equina, Sarluk; Nov. Com. 
n Petrop. tom. 5. p. 339. Rubruguis voy. Harris’s coll. vol. 1. 
(571 : 
7 Bos grunniens, cornibus teretibus, extrorfam curvatis, vel- 
Tere propendente, cauda undique jubata; Linn. Syft. Nat. 
P99. 
Le boeuf velu ; Le Brun. Voy. Mofcovs tom. 1. pi 120. 
fae Bubul; Be; Trav. vol, I. p. 224. 


a 
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‘By this ftandard we may judge of its other 
‘dimenfions, the proportions of which have 
‘been accurately obferved by the painter. The | 
body refembles that of a common cow. The. 
“horns are bended inward. The hair on the” 
“body and head is black, except on the front 
‘and ridge of the back, where it is white. It 
6 has a mane on the neck ; and the whole body, 
‘€ like that of a buck, is covered with very long 
hair, which defcends as far as the knees, and 
makes the legs appear fhort. Tt has a bunch 
on the back. The tail refembles that of af 
horfe, and is white and very bufhy. The fore | 
legs are black, the hind ones white, and the 
whole refemble thofe of the ox. Upon the 
heels of the hind feet, there are two tufts of 
long hair, the one before and the other behind; 
and, on the fore feet, there is but one tuft 
behind. The excrements are more folid than 
thofe of cows; and, when the animal dif 
charges urine, it draws its body backwards 
lt lows not like an ox, but grunts like a hog. 
It is wild, and even ferocious; for, except the 
man from whom it receives its food, it gives 
blows with its head to every perfon who comes. 
near it. The prefence of domeftic cows if 
© hardly fuffers : Whenever it perceives one of 
‘them, it grunts, which it feldom does on any 
‘ other occafion.’ To this defcription M. Gmelin 
adds, ‘ That it is the fame animal mentioned 
“by Rubruquis in his travels into Tartary + 
* That 
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* That there are two fpecies of it among the 
* Calmucks, the firft called Sarluk, which I have 
“already defcribed, and the fecond Chainuk, 
‘which differs from the other by the largenefs 
“of its head and horns, and alfo by the tail, 
“which at its origin refembles that of the horfe, 
* and terminates like that of a cow. But they 
* both have the fame natural difpofitions.’ 

In the whole of this defcription, there is only 
a fingle charaéter which indicates the Calmuck 
cows to be a particular fpecies, and that is their 
grunting inftead of lowing. In every other ar- 
_ ticle, they have fo ftrong a refemblance to the 
- bifon, that they muft belong to the fame fpecies, 
or rather the fame race, ‘Befides, though the 
author fays, that thefe cows do not low, but 
grunt, he acknowledges that they very rarely 
utter that kind of found, Perhaps it was an af- 
fection peculiar to the individual he faw ; for 
Rubruquis, and the othor writers whom he quotes, 
do not mention this grunting. Perhaps the bifons, 
when enraged, likewife make a grunting noife, 
Even our bulls, particularly in the rutting feafon, 
have a hollow, interrupted voice, which has a 
| greater refemblance to grunting than to lowing. 
lam perfuaded, therefore, that this grunting 
_cow of Gmelin is nothing elfe but the bifon, and 
| does not confitute a particular {pecies, 
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one ETES: 


The TOLAI, or BAIKAL HARE*. 


¢ 


THIS animal! is very common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Baikal in Tartary. Tai 
fomewhat larger than the rabbit, which it re- 
fembles in the figure of the bitty. the fur, | 
gait, the colour, the tafte of the flefh, and ie 
habit of digging a retreat in the earth. Their 
internal ftruature is likewife the fame t; and. 
there is no difference but in the length of the! 
tail, that of the tolai being connderably longer. 

Hence 


* Baikal hare, with a tail fomewhat longer than that of a M 
rabbit ; fur of the colour of the common hare ; red about the M 
neck and feet ; tail black above, white beneath. Itis larger 
than arabbit, and inhabits the country beyond Lake Baikal ; 4 
Pennant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 253. 3 

Lepus cauda in fupina parte nigra, in prona A | Brifins # 
quad. p. 97. ; 

+ Cuniculus infigniter caudatus coloris leporini. Circa. 
internas partes haec obfervavi. Caecum colo paulo anguf- 
tius erat, fed longius, utpote octo pollicum longitudinem ae 
quans; prope ilei infertionem caerulefcens, digiti medu ca-M 
pax, fenfimque decrefcens, in extremitate vix calamum ferip=— 
torium latitudine capit, colore ibidem albente gaudens. Ocfo- 
phagus uti in lepore ventriculum medium fubit. A Mongolis 

. Tolai dicitur, idemque nomen Ruffis etiam harum regionum 
ufitatum eft | Gmelin, nov. comment. Ac. Petrop. tom, 5. tab. 1 Te 


fige 2 
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Hence it is extremely probable that this animal 
is only a variety in the fpecies of the rabbit, 
- Rubruquis, when treating of the animals in Tar- 
tary, fays, ‘ There are rabbits with a long tail, 
“and black and white hairs at the point. , . . . 
_ ‘ There are no ftags, few hares, a vaft number 
“of gazelles, &c. This paffage feems to infi- 
nuate, that our fhort-tailed rabbit is not found 
in Tartary *, or rather, that it has undergone 
fome variations in that climate, and particularly 
in the length of the tail; for, as the tolai refem- 
bles the rabbit in every other refpect, it is un- 
. neceflary to confider them as belonging to dif- 
ferent {pecies. | 


IV. 
The ZISEL +, or EARLESS MARMOT, 


: SOME authors, and among others Linnaeus, 
Mies fy | have 


_ * Relation des voyages en Tartarie, par Rubruquis, p. 25. 
+ Marmot without external ears, having only a {mall ori- 
- fice on each fide of the head for the admittance of founds. 

Tt has a blunt nofe, a long flender body, and a very fhort tail. 
. The colour is dark gray, or cinereous brown ; Pennant’s Synopf. 
- of quad. p. 276. | at 
Mus Noricus; Gefner, quad. p. 737. Raii fnopf quad. p. 220. 
ey ne Ziefel ; 
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have doubted whether theZz/el or Z evfel*, (cie 
telus) be a different animal from the hamfter 
(cricetus). "They have, indeed, a great refem- 
blance to each other, and inhabit nearly the 
famé countries fT. They differ, however, in fo 
many characters, that I am convinced they con- 
flitute two diftin& fpecies. The zifel is fmaller 
than the hamfter. Its body is long and flender 
like the weafel ; but that of the hamfter is thick 
like the rat. It has no external ears, but two 
auditory paflages concealed under the hair. The 
ears of the hamfters are fhort ; but they are fhort 
and very confpicuous. The zifel is of a uniform 
cinereous gray colour ; but the hamfter has three 
large white fpots on each fide of the breaft. 
Thefe differences, when joined to this circum- 
ftance, that the two animals, though they inha- 
bit the fame regions, never intermix, are fufli-: 
cient 
Ziefel ; Schavenkfelt. Theriotroph. p. 86. 
- Mus’ citellus, cauda abbreviata, corpore cinereo, auriculis 


nullis; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 80. | Ë 
Cuniculus caudatus, auriculis nullis, cinereus ; Briffon. quad. 


fe 10%. | 


~ *® Mus Noricus quem citellum appellant, in terrae cavernis 
habitat, ei corpus ut muftelae domefticae longum et tenue, - 
cauda admodum brevis, color pilis ut.cuniculorum quorum- 
‘dam pilis, cinereus, fed obfcurior. | Sicut talpa caret auribus, 
fed non caret foraminibus quibus fonum ut avis recipit.. Den-, 
tes habet muris dentium fimiles; ex hujus etiam pellibus, quan- 
quam. non {int preciofae, veltes folent confici ; Georg. Agricola 
de animantibus fubterraneis, p. 488. MH Q “a 
* The hamfter is found in Mifnia, Thuringia, and Han 
‘mover; and the zifel in Hungary, Aufria, and Poland, where 
it is called fu/et. ; 
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- cient to remove every doubt with regard to the 
 diverfity of their fpecies, though they refemble 
one another in the thortnefs of the tail and legs, 
in having teeth like thofé of the rat, and even 
in natural habits, fuch as diging retreats in the 
earth, laying up magazines of provilions, de- 
{troying the corn, &c.  Befides, what muft re- 
move every doubt on this fubje®, Agricola, an 
exact and judicious writer, in his treatife on fub- 
terraneous animals, gives a defcription of both 
thefe animals, and diftinguifhes them fo clearly, 
that it is impofhble to confound them *, Hence 
we may conclude, that the hamfter and zifel are 
very different fpecies, and perhaps as remote 
from each other as the weafel from the rat. 
MG 
_ * Iftius (viverrae fcilicet) ferocitatis eft etiam agri vattator. 
et cereris hoftis Aam/ffer, quem quidam cricetum nominant. 
- Exiftit iracundus et mordax. In terrae cavernis habitat 
non aliter atque cuniculus, fed anguftis, et idcirco pellis qua 
parte utrinque coxam tegit a pilis eft nuda. Major paulo 
quam domeftica muftela exiftit; pedes habet admodem breves: 
Pilis in dorfo color eft fere leporis, in ventre niger, inlateribus 
rutilus ; fed utrinque latus maculis albus tribus numero diftin- 
guitur. Suprema capitis pars, ut etiam cervix, eundem quem 
dorfum habet colorem ; tempora rutila funt ; guttur eft candi- 
dum. Caudae quae ad tres digitos tranfverfos longa ut fimili- 
“ter leporis color. Pili autem fic inhaerent. cuti ut ex ea diffi- 
_ culter evelli poflint. Ac cutis quidem a carne facilius avellitur 
quam pili ex cute radicitus extrahantur, atque ob hanc caufam 
et varietatem pelles ejus funt preiofae ; Georg. Agricol. de anim. 
‘fubt. pag. 490. This defcription of the hamfter, when com- 
pared with that of the zifel given by the fame author, and — 
which the reader will find in a note on the preceding page, is 
fufficient to demonftate that thefe animals are very different 
from < one another. © 
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V. 


The ZEMNI, or PODOLIAN MARMOT *. 


IN en and Ruffia there is another animal 
called ziemmi or zemnt, which is of the fame gen 


nus with the zz/e/, but larger, ftronger, and 


more. mifchievous. The head is pretty thick, 
the body flender, and the ears fhort and rounded. 
It has four large cutting teeth, which projeé out 
of; the mouth, the two in the under jaw being 
thrice as long asthe two inthe upper. The 


feet are very fhort, covered with hair, divided | 


into five toes, and armed with crooked claws. 
The hairis foft, fhort, and of a moufe-gray co- 
lour. ‘The tail is of a moderate fize. The eyes 
areas {mall, and equally concealed as thofe of 
the mole. Rzaczinfki gives it the denomination 
of the ttle earth dog. This author: feems to be 
the only one who mentions the zemni, though 

* Bodalianrs mar mat, with she cutting. teeth of the ate jaw 
half as long again as thofe of the uppét ; eyes very minute, 


and.as much hid in the fur as thofe of the mole; four toes, 


and a claw inftead of the fifth, on the fore feet; five on the 


hind ; tail fhort ; colour cinereous ; fize of a fquirrel ; Pennants | 


Syrople of quad. p. 277. 
Zits-jan ; Le Brun, voyag. Mufeov. vo Ze pe 4020 


= 
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it be very common in fome of the Northern 
* provinces*. Its natural difpofitions and habits 
| are nearly the fame with thofe of the hamfter 
_ and zifel. It bites cruelly, eats voracioufly, and 
lays wafte the corn fields and gardens, It digs 
a habitation in the earth, and feeds upon grains, 

fruits, and pot-herbs, if which it lays up maga- 
zines in its retreat, where i it paffes the’ winter. 


V Tryo 
Pre AR PART € t 


RZACZINSKI mentions another animal which 
is larger than the domeftic rat, and called pouch 
by the Ruffians. It digs a retreat in the earth, 
and lays wafte thé ‘gardens, This animal was 
fo numerous near Suraz in Volhinia, that the 
inhabitants were obliged to abandon the culture 
of their gardens. It is perhaps the fame with 
Seba’s Norwegian rat, of which he gives a figure 


1 and defeription - 
VIT, 


-* Reperitur hoc.animal in Podolia, Ukraina, Volhinia circa 
_ Suraz, Chodaki, Reinki, Moffezenica, Sezurowee, et alibi; 
non raro eruitur ab agricolis ibidem Fa Rzaczinfhés 
Auct. pag. 325. et 326. 

a ue ex PR cinereo fais ; PACE gaudet fuillo, 
ry capite 
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Tl HIER BR O/UTAYS CAS event 

“RusstA and Poland furnifh another animal. 
In the language of the former country it is cal- 
led, perewiazka, and in that of the latter prze- 
wiafka *, or girdled weafel. It is fmaller than 
the polecat, and covered with whitifh hair, rayed _ 
tran{verfely with feveral bands of yellowifh red. 
It lives in the woods, and burrows i in the ground, 
Its fkin is a beautiful fur. : 


VTLIOE 
The SOUSLIK, or CASAN MARMOT f. 


IN Cafan, and the provinces watered by the | 
Wolga, as far as AuRria, there is a {mall animal 
called 5 


capite longiufculo, brevibus latifqne auriculis, promiflo myftace 
utrinque ad latera narium rigente, dorfum ejus latum et in- 
curvum eft, abdomen pendulum, femora groffa, pedum digiti : 
Jongi acutis unguibus ad fodiendum adaptatis; talparum enim 
anftar in erutis fub terra antris dépit; pilus’ ex dilute cinereo 
-fufcus eft; Seba, vol. 2. p. 64. fig. tab, 63. fig. 5. 

* Rzacziniki, Aud. pag. 328. | 

+ Cafan marmot, with fhort round ears ; fmooth hae of 7 
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talled fouflik in ‘the Ruffian language, which 
furnifhes a beautiful fur, In figure and fhort- 


2 nefs of tail, it has a great refemblance to the 


fhort-tailed field moufe. But it is diftinguifhed 
from the moufe or rat kind by its fur, which is 
every where interfperied ) with {mall {pots of ,a 
bright and fhining: white. Thefe.fpots exceed 
not a line in diameter, and are placed at the di- 
fiance of two or three lines from each other. 


q They are more confpicuous, and better defined 
upon the loins than on the fhoulders and head, 


Mr Pennant, a well known and very able Natu- 


ralift, favoured me with one of thefe foufliks, 


which had been tranfinitted to him from Auftria, 
as an animal unknown to the Naturalifts. I re- 
cognifed it to be the fame animal with that of 
which IL had a fkin in my pofleffion, and : of 
which M. Sanchez * fent me the following no- 
“aoe ‘ Great numbers of the rats called Soufliks 
© are taken in the barks loaded with falt in the 
‘river Kama, which defcend from Solikam{ki, 
‘where there are falt pits, and fall into the 

: Wolga, above che town of Cafan,.at the con= 
‘ fluence 

a yellowifh brown colour, marked sk faint round fpots of 


‘white ; above and belowthe.eye, a bar of white; face, breaft, 
belly, and legs, of a pale yellow; four toes before, five behind ; 


tal, half the length of the body, covered with fhort hair of the 


‘colour of the body ; fize of a large rat; Pennant’s Synopf. of 


‘quad. p. 273. 


Mus marmota, fp. 15. Forfler, Hif?. Nat. Vi eu Phil. FE 


à co 57. p. 343. 


# Formerly phyfician to the court of Ruflia. 
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‘fluence of the Telufchin,» The Wolga, from 
* Simbufki to Somtof, is covered with thefe falt 
* barks ; and it is in the lands adjacent to thefe 
‘ rivers, as well as in the barks, where the fouf- 
“liks are taken. They have obtained the deno- 
“mination of /ou/lik, which fignifies mce-taffed, 
‘’becaufé they are extremely fond of fait.’ 


i Ps Pb! Ma EB NE 


‘ret ct 


0 Lnow give'a figure of this animal, which is 


not in the original work.) ; Prince;Galitzin; at 
the defire of M. de Badan: was fo obliging :as 
to fend eight foulliks, with the neceflary pre- 


cautions for PR ‘them ‘alive, till, they | 
fhould arrive'in France. | Thefe eight animals 


arrived in Peterfburgh, after a long journey " 


tention paid to them, they died in pafling from 


Peterfburg to France. The inftruétions from | 


from Siberia. But, notwithflanding all:the ‘ät- 4 


7 


4 


Siberia were, to feed. them only with grain or — 


hempieed; to give them as much air as poflible ; i 


to put a confiderable quantity of fand in their 
cage, becaufe, in their natural ate ahi bunny 
in light foils. | 
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Thefe animals generally dwell in the deferts, 


and dig holes in the declivities of mountains, 


| provided the earth beblackifh, Their holes are 
_ not of equal depths, and are feven or eight feet 


Jong, never ftraight, but winding, and have 
from two to five entries, the diftances of which 
are unequal, being from two to feven feet 2- 
funder. In thefe holes they make different a- 


* partments, and amafs in them their winter pro- 


_vifions during the fummer. In the cultivated 
_ fields, they colle&t ears of corn, peafe, lint, and 


hemp feeds, and place them feparately in different 
_ departments of their holes. In uncultivated 
lands, they colle the feeds of various herbs. 


During fummer, they feed upon grains, herbs, 


- roots, and young mice ; for, when the mice are 
large, the fouflik is unable to kill them. Befide 
their magazines of provifions, thefe animals dig 


feparate holes fome feet diftant from the former, 
in which they repofe. They throw all their 
ordure out oftheir retreats. The females bring 


- forth from two to five young at a litter, which 


are blind and naked, and begin not to fee till 


_ after the hair appears, The time of geftation 
is not exactly known, | 


IX. 


i Oa 
See” 
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16,0 


The SIBERIAN, or GILDED MOLE *. 


IN Siberia, there is a mole called the gilded 
mole, whofe {pecies is probably different from the 
common kind ; becaufe it wants the tail, has a 
very fhort muzzle, the hair mixed with green 
and a gold-colour, and only three toes on the 
fore feet, and four on thofe behind, while the 
common mole has five toes on all the feet. We 
are ignorant of the proper name of this animal. ~ 


X. 


The WHITE WATER RAT. 


THE water ratof Europe is found in Canada; 


but its colours are different. It is brown on the 
back ; 


* Stberian mole, with a very fhort nofe; no ears; three 
toes on the fore feet, on the outmoft toe a very large claw; 
four toes on the hind feet; body of an equal thicknefs ; ramp 
quite round; no tail ; of a beautiful green and gold colour, 
variable with the light; Pennant’s Synopf of quad. p. 313. 
7 | Talpa 


i 


~ 
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back ; and the reft of the body is white, and in 
fome places yellow. The head, muzzle, and 
vend of the tail are white. The hair is fofter 
and more glofly than that of our water-rat. But, 
in every other article, thefe animals are perfectly - 
fimilar, and undoubtedly belong to the fame 
fpecies. The white hair is an effect of cold; 
| and it is probable, that white water-rats may be 
found in the North of Europe; as well as in 
Canada. 


\ 


X I, 
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THOUGH this animal differs from the com- 
mon hog infome characters, I prefume that it 


1S 


Talpa Sibericus verficolor, Afpalax dittus; Seb. Muf, tom. 1. 
p- 51. tab. 32. fig. 4. 5. Klein quad, p. 60. 

Talpa Afiatica, ecaudeta, palmis tridadylis; Linn. Syfi. Nat. 
P143° 

Talpa ecaudata, ex viridi aurea, pedibus anticis trida@tylis, 
pofticis tetradactylis ; Brifon. quad. p. 206. 

* Hog with a lefler head than the common kind; very 
- long, flender, and fharp pointed ears; tail hanging down to 
the heels, without hairs; the body covered with fhort red 
fhinning hairs, but about the neck and lower part of the back 
a little longer ; no briftles ; a domeftic variety of the common 
kind; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. ‘3 69. 

Porcus 


cago) STHEVGUINEYHOG; | 


is the fame fpecies, and that thefe. différences are 
only. varieties produced by the influence of cli- 
mate, Of thiswe have an example in the Siam 
hog which likewife differs from that of Europe; 
‘and yet it is sep the fame fpecies, 
fince they intermix and produce together. The 
Guiney hog is nearly of the fame’ figure with 
ours, and of the fame fize with the Siam hog, 
. that is, fmaller than the wild boar, or the do- 
meftic hog. It is an original native of Guiney, 
and has been tranfported to Brafil, where it 
has multiplied prodigioufly. It is domeftic, : 
and perfectly tame. It has fhort, red, fhining 
hair, and no briftles, even on the durs The 
neck and crupper, near the origin of the tail, - 
are covered with longer hairs than thofe on the 
reft of the body. Its head is not fo large as 
that of the European hog, from which it differs 
in the figure of the ears, which are very long, * 
fharp- -pointed, and lie back upon the neck. Its, 
tail is alfo much longer, reaching near the 
ground, and entirely défitute of Haina This race, 
which, according to Maregrave, is peculiar to 
Gin 3 is found likewife in Afia, and parti- 
cularly in the ifland of Java *, from whence | 


the 
Porcus, Guineenfis ; Marcgrave, Brafil. p. 2 30. Raii Sythe | 
quad. p. 96. 

_ Sus porcus, dorfo poftice fetofo, cauda longitudine Po ae 
Linn. Syf. Nat. p. 103. 
* In the ifland of Java the hogs have no briftles ; cs they 
are fo fat, that their bellies drag upon the ground ; Vo age de 
bial tom. 2. p. 349. LA Dur DA EE STE | 
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ae fer to have been tranfported by the 
Dutch to the Cape of Good Hope *, 


X IT. 


The ETHIOPIAN, or CAPE VERD BOAR f, 


IN the neighbourhood of Cape Verd, fered is 
‘another hog or boar, which, from the number 


Vo. VITE Q° Où 


* The hogs which have been au from Java to the 
Cape have very fhort legs ; ; andthey are black, and without 
‘briftles. Their belly is fo large that it nearly reaches the 
HET Their lard is not fo firm as that of the European 
. hog. -Their fleth is extremely good ; Defcript. du Gap. de 
Bonne efperance, par Kolbe, tom. 3. p. 48. 

+ Ethiopian hog with {mall tufks in the lower jaws; very 
~ large ones in the upper, in old boars, bending up towards the 
. forehead in form of a femicircle; no fore weeeh| ; nofe broad, 
+ deprefled, and almoft of a horny hardnefs ; 3 head very large 

and broad; beneath each eye a hollow, formed of bot 
fkin, very ‘fof, and wrinkled ; under thefe a great lobe or 
* wattle, lying almoft horizontal, broad, flat, and rounded at 
the end, placed fo as to intercept the view of any thing below 
from the animal. Between thefe and the mouth, on each 
fide, a hard callous protuberance; mouth fmall ; fkin dufky ; 
\ briftles difpofed in fufciculi, of about five each ; longeft between 
the ears, and on the beginning ‘of the “back, dr but thinly 
i difperfed on the ref of the Wee” Ears large and fharp- 
‘pointed, infide lined with long whitifh \ hairs ; tail flendér“and 
» flat ; does not reach low rer renee the thighs, and covered: with 


pers difpofed in fy ic us, $ Penhairy: fr LA quad. PA FD. coo 
' Engalla » 


CE Al ri CNE FFE 
LA 
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of his teeth, and the enormous fize of the tufks | 
in his upper-jaw, appears to be a peculiar race, — 
if not a different fpecies from that of all the o- 
ther hogs, and approaches toward the babiroufla. 
Thefe tufks have a greater refemblance to ivory 
horns thanto teeth. They are half a foot long, — 
five inches in circumference at the bafe, and 
bended nearly like the horns of a bull. ‘This 
character alone is not fufficient to conftitute a : 
difference in fpecies. But, what fupports this» 
prefumption, he likewife differs. from all other 
hogs in the length of the aperture of his noftrils, | 
in the great breadth and figure of his jaws, and 
in the number and form of his grinders. How- 
ever, we have feen the tufks ete wild, boar, - 
which was killed in the woods of Burgundy, 
and made an approach to the Cape Verd boar: 
Its tufks were about three inches and a half long, 
and four inches in circumference at the bafe. 
They had alfo a double bend, like the horns of 
a bull. They appeared likewife to-confift of 
folidivory ; and, itis certain, that this boar muft 
"have had larger. jaws than the common kind. 

| Hence 

Fo Sorranto’s voyage in Churchill, vol. 1. p. 667. RU: 

p- 487. Dampier’s voyage, vol. x. p. 320. 


African wild boar ; ; Adanfon? s voyages p..139. Deflandes Mar- 
tyns, Mem. Acad. tom. 5. p. 386. 


Sus Æthiopicus, Hardlooper; Pallas Mi ifeel. Zool. p. “16. 
tab. 11. Specil. fe 2. pet. tab. 1 Flacourt Hifi. Madagafr. 
2 511. | 
 Sus Æthiopicus, facculo molli {ub La a 3 Linn. Syft. Va 
sex io. 3+ p 223. . 
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_ Hence we may prefume, that the Cape Verdboar 
is only a {imple variety, a particular race, in the 
fpecies of the common hog. thes 


SOU Pt Spa eR NESEY Ng T. 


We formerly fuggefted, that the wild boar of 
Cape Verd appeared to be a different race, and 
perhaps a different fpecies from all the other 
hogs. The celebrated M. Allamand, profeflor 
of Natural Hiftory at Leyden, was kind enough 
to fend us an engraving of this animal, and af- 

_terwards wrote M. Daubenton in the follow- 
ing terms : 

‘I believe, Sir, that the wild boar repreient- 

ed inthe plate which I fent you, is the fame 
* with that pointed out by you under the deno- 
“mination of the Wild Boar of Cape Verd. This 
* animal is fl] living (May 5. 1767) in the me- 
‘ nagery of the Prince of Orange. I vifit him 
‘ occafionally, and always with frefh pleafure. 
“I cannot help admiring the fingular form of 
“his head. I have writtento the Governour of ’ 
“the Cape of Good Hope, begging him, if pof- 
.‘ fible, to tranfmit me another. But of this I 
‘have little hope ; becaufe, even at the Cape, it 
* was regarded as a monfter, which had never 
‘hitherto been feen by any perfon. If, how- 
+ ever, I fucceed in my requeft, I fhall fend the 
‘animal to France, that you and M. de Buffon 


O-2 * may 
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‘may have an opportunity of examining te | 


‘We triedto make the one in our poffeflion — 
‘ copulate with a fow ; but, as foon as fhe was — 


- a 


* prefented to him, he darted upon her with © 


# fury, and tore her to pieces.’ 


We have copied the engraving tranfmitted to | 


us by M. Allamand. M. Pallas, and M. Vof- 


maër have ufed the fame figure, and each of them — 
have given a defcription of this animal. M. | 
Allamand, in his letter to M. Daubenton, dated | 
at Leyden, OGober 31. 1766, remarks, that the 
head is the moft fingular part of this boar, 
which chiefly differs from that of our hogs by. 


two uncommon appendixes, in the form of ears, © 


at the fide of each eye. 


‘We thal here remark, that the difdain and 


cruelty, mentioned by M. Ailamand, of this ! 
wild boar to the fow when in feafon, feems to. 
prove it to be a different fpecies from our hogs. 
A farther proof arifes from the difference in thew 
form of the head, both external and internal. 
However, as it approaches the hog much near-! 
er than any other animal, and as it is found not 
only in the neighbourhood of Cape Verd, but | 


not very diftant from the Cape of Good Hope, 
we fhall call it the African boar, and give the 
hiftory and defcription of it from the writings of 
Pallas and Vofmaër. 

Vofmaër calls it the weld African boar, or the 
boar with a large fnout, and diftinguifhes it, 
with propricty, from the Guiney hog with long 


pointed 


Sree: 


pointed ears, from the American pecari, and 
from the Indian babirouffa, 
*M. de Buffon,’ he remarks, ‘ {peaking of à 
* part of the jaws, the tail and feet of a fingular 
‘wild boar of Cape Verd, preferved in the royal 
“cabinet, fays, that is has cutting teeth: Butnd 
* fuch teeth appear in our fubject,’ ch 
Hence M. Vofmaer infinuates, that it is not 
the fame animal. - We havé feen, however, that 
M. Allamand and | agree, that this Cape de Verd 
boar, of which I have had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a part of the head only, is found, not- 


_withftanding, to be the fame large fnouted hog: 
. which M. Vofmaér faid was BE EE to all thé 


Rae ETS 


hatoratite: 


M. Tulbagh, Governour of the Cape of Good 
Hope, who tranfinitted this wild boar to Europe; 
writes, that it was taken between Caffraria and 
the country of the great Namaquas, about two 
hundred leagues from thé Cape, and that is was 
the only one of the fpecies which had been feen 


there alive. M. Vofmaér likewife received the 
fkin of an animal of the' fame {pecies, which ap- 
peared to differ, in fome. particulars, from thé 

live animal. | 


Fhis animal was kept in 2 cage: ‘ and, as I was 


3 informed,’ M. Vofmaër MATE that he was 


‘not Hehe I opened the door of his aco? 


*He came out, without fhowing any marks of 


¢ Wee He gaily frifked about in queft of food, 


and greedily devoured whatever was given him. 
q Q 3 * Having 
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* Having left him alone for a few moments, I ! 
© found him, on my return, bufy in digging the 4 
‘earth, where, notwithftanding the pavement — 
* was inde of {mall bricks well cemented, he ~ 
‘ had already made a hole of an incredible fize, 
‘with a view, as we afterwards difcovered, to 
‘ reach a common fewer which pafled below at a # 
‘ great depth. I caufed his labour to be inter- — 
* rupted; and it was not without much trouble, — 
‘ and the afliftance of feveral men, that we could 
* overcome his refiftance, and make him return 
‘tohis cage. His refentment was exprefled by 
‘ fharp and mournful cries. He feems to have : 
‘ been taken in the African woods when he was « 
‘very young; for he has grown confiderably : 
‘ fince his arrival in Europe, and is ftill alive © 
‘ (1767). He pañled the laft winter very well, . 
‘ though the froft was fevere, and he was con-! 
4 Le during the greateft part of that feafon. 
_. {In agility, he exceeds the hogs of this coun- 
‘try. He freely allows ant to be ftroaked — 
‘ with the hand, and even witha ftick, He feems 
<0 be pleafed with rough friGion; for it was’ 
* by this means that we made him remain quiet 
‘when the painter drew his picture. When 
‘ provoked or rudely pufhed, he retires back- 
‘ ward, always facing the aflailant, and fhaking 
“or ftriking forcibly with his head. When let 
‘ loofe after long confinement, he is very gays 
‘ ‘leaps, and puriues fallowedeer, and other. ani= 
“mals. On thefe occafions, he ereéts his tail, | 
‘ which 
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 S which is commonly pendulous. He emits a 
© ftrong odour, which is not difagreeable; but 
* [cannot compare it to any other fmell. When 
‘I ftroaked, him ‘with the hand, this odour ap- 
* proached to that of a new Het He eats all 
‘kinds of grains. His food, when on fhip- 
: board, was maize, and as nf à frefh herbage 
“as could be procured. But, after he had tafted 
‘ barley and European wheat, with which other 
* animals in our menagery are fed, he preferred 
‘this kind of food, and roots dug out of the 
‘earth. He was fo fond of rye-bread, that he 
“followed any perfon who had a piece of it. 
© When he eats or drinks, he fupports himfelf 
‘on the knees of his fore feet; and he often 
~“ refts in this pofition.. His fenfes of hearing 
‘and fmelling are very acute; but his fight is 
‘limited by the fmallnefs and fituation of his: 
‘eyes, which prevent his feeing objeëts around 
‘ him, becaufe they are placed higher and nearer 
“each other than in other hogs, and there are 
“two large excrefcences at the fides and below 
“the eyes. He has more fagacity than the 
“common hog, 
. ..‘ The figure of the head is bol The 
© flatnefs and breadth of the nofe, Joined to the 
‘length of the fnout, the fingular excrefcences 
“ais from the ade; of the eyes, and the 
_* ftrong tufks, give to the animal a monftrous 
‘afpect. The length of the od is about four 
* Rhenith feet. 


‘In 
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Tn iste, he makes a near approach to ? 


“that of the doméftic hog: He appears to be: | 
‘ fmaller, his Fa ee flatter, and his legs | 


* fhorter, 


‘ When connie with other hogs, mi head | 


‘is deformed both in figure and dimenfons. 


* The muzzle is large, flat, and very hard. The. 


* nofe is moveable, a little bended laterally toward 


“the bafe, and terminates obliquely. The noftrils 


‘are large, diftant from each other, and appear 


Von when the head is raifed. The upper lip | 


“is hard, and thick at the fide. Round the tufks 


“it is prominent and pendulous, forming behind | 
* thém'a kind of oval cartilaginous protuberance, 


“which covers the corners of the muzzle. 
_* This animal wants fore teeth both above 


‘and below; but the gums are fmooth, founded, 
“and hard. 


‘The tufks of the upper jaw are an inch thick 
“at the bafe, crooked, and prejé& out of the 


“mouth five inches and a half, and terminate in - 
‘an obtufe point. On the fide of each of them. 
“there:rs a kind of furrow. ‘Fhofe of ‘the un-— 
“der jaw are much fmaller, lefs crooked,. and 


‘ almoft. triangular... By continual friction a- 
‘gaint the upper tufks, they appear to be cut 


* obliquely. We were prevented from exami-— 


‘ning the grinders by the furious refiftance of 


“the PRIT 


‘In proportion to the head, sds! eyes are fmall, 


“placed higher, and nearer each other and the’ 


‘ earsy 
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. ears, than in the common hog. The iris is of 
‘a deep brown colour, and the cornea white. | 
_* The upper eye-lids are garnifhed with brown, 

SAUT, érect, and very clofe ciliae, which are 


“ Jonger in the middie than at the two fides. 
‘There are no ciliaé on the under eye-lids. | 
‘ The ears are pretty large, more round than 
‘pointed, covered onthe infide with clofe yel- 
‘low hair, and bend back toward the animals 
‘ body. Under the eyes there is a kind of bul- 
‘bous or glandular fac; and immediately be~ 
* low that, appear two round, flat, thick, and 


“horizontal excrefcences, Nine two inches and 


‘a quarter in di bain gee RTS de ftraight 


_ “line between thefe duaiinariog and the muz- 


* zle, there is, on each fide of the head, a hard, 
* round; fate protuberance. 
* The fkin feems to be very thick, filled with 


. ‘ lard in the ordinary places, but flaccid on the 


‘neck, groin, and dewlap. In fome places it 
appears to be dlightly furrowed, unequal, and 
‘as if the upper part/of it fell off by intervals, 


“ Thinly difperfed over the body are fome tufts 
‘of hairs, confifting of three, four, or five, long= 
‘er and fhorter, and placed in a ftraight line 
. near one another. The front, and between the 


* “ears, feem to be wrinkled, and are adorned with 


‘very clofe, white, and brown hairs. From 
“thence, toward the bafe of the muzzle, de-. 


* ‘ fcends a narrow band of black and gray hairs, 


* which, feparating in the middle,.fall upon each 
* fide 
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‘ fide of the head. On the nap of the neck; | 
‘and the anterior part of the back, the briftles . 
‘ are longeft and clofeft : Their colour is a. 
‘ dufky brown and gray. Some of them are 
‘ {even or eight inches long: In thicknefs they 
* exceed not thofe of the common hog, and they 
* RUE in the fame manner. Thefe briftles are 
* not itraight, but flightly inclined. Upon the — 
‘back, their number is fo fmall, that the {kin 
_ © appears to be naked. The Bente breaft, belly, 
* fides of the head and neck, are Av with 
€ {mall white briftles. ju Al 
‘ The feet, like thofe of our hogs, are divi- ! 
* ded into two black, pointed hoofs. The tail is | 
‘ naked, hangs perpendicularly, and terminates ! 
“-almoft in a point. | 
‘ The colour of the head is blackifh ; but 
* that of the back and belly is a bright reddith 
* gray. A 
Notwithftanding thefe differences pointed out ! 
by M. Vofmaër, and the repugnance which this | 
boar difcovered to the fow, that was prefented — 
to it, 1 am uncertain whether it is not a variety. L 
only of our European hog. This fpecies varies 
greatly 1 in Alia, Siam, and China. My uncer- 
tainty is ely by having found, about.thir- 
ty years ago, an enormous head of a wild boar 
that was killed in my own woods, the tufks | 
of which were nearly as large as thofe of the 
_ Cape boar, 
: BG 


f 
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Befides, M. Comerfon informs me, that there 
are wild boars in Madagafcar, whofe head, from 
 the-ears to the eyes, is of the ordinary form ; 
but that below the eyes is a protuberance which 
gradually tapers to the end of the fnout, fo that 
the animal appears to have two heads, the half 
of the one funk into the other. The fleth of 
this hog is flimy and infipid. This information 
made me fufpeét, that the animal I had firft 
mentioned under the denomination of the Wild 
Boar of Cape Verd, becaufe its head was brought 
from the neighbourhood of that Cape, and af- 

terwards called it the Wild African Boar, becaufe 
it exifts in the neighbourhood of the Cape of 
Good Hope, is likewife found in the ifland of 
of Madagafcar. 


Addition by Profeflor Allamand, 


M. de Buffon, in his hiflory of the hog, has 
fhown, that he eludes all thofe methodical di- 
ftributions into clafles and genera, the diftin- 
* guifhing characters of which are derived from 
"particular parts of the body. . Though his rea- 
fons are not to be anfwered, they would have . 
acquired additional force, if he had been ac= 
? quainted with the animal under confideration, 
dt is a wild boar fent from the Gape of Good 
| | Hope, 
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Hope, in the year 1765, to the menagery of 
the Prince of Orange, which has hitherto been 
unknown to the Naturalifts. Befide the many 
fingularities which make the European hog a 
detached fpecies, this animal exhibits frefh ano- 
malies, which diftinguifh him from all the other 
varieties of the fame genus; for the figure of 
his head is not only different, but he has no cut= 
ting teeth, from which moft of our Noméncla- 
tors have drawn their diflinétive charaéters, 
though the number of the teeth is by no means 
uniform, even in our domeftic hogs. 

To M. Tulbagh, Governour of the Cape of 
Good Hope, who mifles no opportunity of tranf. 
mitting to Europe the curious produ@tions of: 
that country, we are indebted for this wild boar. 
In his letter, he remarks, that this animal was 
taken about two hundred leagues from the Cape, ! 
and that it was the firft which had ever been 
feen there alive. The laft year, however, he fent © 
‘another, which is ftill living ; and, in 1767, he | 
tranfnitted a fkin, of which we have only been M 
able to preferve the head. Thefe circumftances w 
feem to indicate, that this animal is not rare in 
its native country. I know not whether Kolbe — 
means to fpeak of thefe boars in the following — 
paflage. ‘ In the country occupied by the Dutch, 
“we rarely meet with wz/d bogs: As there are 
“ few woods, which are their common retreats, 
‘they have no motive to frequent thefe territo+ 
‘ries. Befides, the lions, tigers, and other ra+_ 

‘ pacioug 


\ 
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4 padious animals, prevent the multiplication of 

‘the hogs, by devouring great numbers of 
‘them *.’ He adds no defcription ; and, there- 
fore, no conclufion can be drawn. Befides, he 
ranks among the number of Cape hogs the large 
ant-eater, rite is an American animal, and has 
no refemblance to the hog. What shetih is due 
to an author fo ill informed? 

The body of our African boar refembles that 
of the European kind: But it differs widely in 
the form of the head, which is of an enormous 
fize. ‘The moft con{picuous objects are the large 
— tufks which {pring from each fide of the upper 
jaw, and are direed almoft perpendicularly up- _ 
ward, ‘They are near feven inches long, and 
terminate in a blunt point, Two fimilar bial leg 
but {maller and thinner, rife from the under jaw, 
and apply themfelves exactly to the external fide 
of the fuperior tufks when the mouth is fhut: 
Thefe are powerful arms, which he may ufe to 
advantage in his native country, where he muft 
_ be often expofed to the attacks of carnivorous 
_ animals, 

His head, which is lié ne flat before, ter- 
. minates in an ample fnout, nearly equal in dia- : 
meter to the breadth of the head, and of a hard- 
. nefs which approaches to that of horn. He ufes 
it, like our hogs, in digging the earth. His eyes 
are fmall, and fituated fo far forward in the head, 
that he can only fee ftraight before him. They 

are 


: Defcript. du Cap de Bonne-efperance, tom. 3. p. 43: 
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are nearer each other and the ears, than in our 
European boars. Below the eyes, there is a de- 
preflion in the fkin, which forms a kind of 
wrinkled fac. The infde of his ears are clofely 
covered with hair.’ A little lower, and near the 
fide of the eyes, the fkin rifes and forms two ex- 
creicences, which, when viewed at a certain di- 
fance, have a perfect refemblance to a couple of 
ears, being of the fame figure and fize, and, 
thouph not moveable, they lie nearly in the 
fame plane with the Foie: head. Still lower, be- 
tween thefe excrefcences and the tufks, there is 
a large wart on each fide of the head. It is eafy 
to perceive, that a configuration of this kind muft 
give a very fingular afpeët to the animal, When - 
viewed in front, we think we fee four ears up- 
on a head which has no refemblance to that of 

any known animal, and infpires terror by the 
largenefs of its tufks. À 
Pallas * and Vofñiaër, who have given good 
defcriptions of this boar, tell us, that, when he … 
arrived in Holland, he was very mild and tame ; 

that, as he had been feveral months on board 
the veflel, and had been taken young, he was | 
become almoft domeftic ; but that, when purfued 
by ftrangers, he retired flowly backward, and 
prefented his front with a menacing air ; and even 
thofe who were daily near him were not with- 
out apprehenfions of danger. One day he con- … 
| ceived 

* Pallas, Mifcellanea Zoologica ; et Rage PH 
Zoologica, Fafciculus Secundus. ; 
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ceived a refentment againft his keeper, whom 
the wounded fo defperately in the thigh with his 
tufks, that the poor man died next day. To 
prevent fimilar accidents, he was taken out of 
the menagery, and fo clofely imprifoned that no 
body could approach him. He died in about 
twelve months, and his {kin is preferved in the 
Prince of Orange’s cabinet. The other one, 
which is now in the fame menagery, is {till very 
young, and his tufks exceed not two inches in 
length. When allowed to come ont of the place 
where he is contined, he teftifies his joy by leap- 
ing, bounding, and running with more much 
agility than our hogs. On.thefe occafions he 
carries his tail perfeétly ere&. The inhabitants 
of the Cape, on account of his {wiftnefs, give 
him the denomination of hart looper, or courfer, 
This animal unqueftionably forms a genus di- 
ftin& from all the other known races of hogs. 
Though he refembles them in the body, the want 
of cutting teeth, and the fingular ftru@ure of the 
head, arelcharaters too marked to be afcribed 
-to’ the influence of climate, efpecially as there are | 
hogs in Africa which differ from ours by being 
fmaller only. Befides, it would appear that he 
cannot produce with our hogs. A Guiney fow 
was prefented to him, After fmelling her for 
fome time, he purfued her into a narrow place 
from which fhe could not efcape, and tore her 
in pieces with his tufks. He afterwards abufed 
a common fow to fuch a degree, that fhe was 
carried 


x Le 
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| 
eartied off, in order to fave her rere deftruc=, | 
tion. ! , tal 
It is wonderful that this animal, which, as1 | 
formerly remarked, feems not to be rare in its | 
native country, has not been mentioned by any 
traveller, or at leaft in terms fo vague, that no. 
idea’ can be formed of it. Flacourt * tells us, 
that in Madagafcar there are wild boars which 
have two horns on the fide of the nofe, refem- 
bling two callofities ; and that thefe animals are 
nearly as dangerous as the wild boars of France, : 
M. de Buffon imagines, that thispaflage relates 
to the babiroufla, and perhaps he may be right‘: 
But it may, with equal probability, relate to our 
boar. Thefe horns, which refembled two callo-~ 
fities, may have been the tufks of this boar, as 
well as thofe of the babirouffa, though extremely : 
ill deferibed ; and what Flacourt adds, that thefe” | 
| 
| 


D 
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animals are dangerous, feems to correfpond bet- — 
ter with our African boar. M. Adamfon f,. 
when {peaking of a wild boar he faw in Africa, 
exprefles himfelf in thefe terms: * I faw,’ fays — 
he, ‘ one of thofe enormous wild boars peculiar — 
to Africa, and which, | believe, have never been — 
* mentioned’ by any Naturalift.. It was black, 
€ like the European wild boar, but vaitly large] 
Sin fize. It had four large tufks, the two fu- 
‘ perior of which bended in a fericisealar form | 
© toward the Bae and had the appearance of 
| pated 240 as horney: 
* Hit. de la “om ifle Acide AUS 
+ Hitt. Nat. du Senegal, p. 76. i | 
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: “horns.” M. de Buffon fuppofes, that M. Adan- 
_ fon means to defcribe the babiroufla; and, were 
it not for his authority, I fhould have been led 
to believe, that M. Adanfon intended to point 
out our African boar ; for, if he had the babi- 
 roufla under his DÉHON I cannot compre- 
hend how he fhould remark, that it had never 
been mentioned by any Naturalift. He is too 
- much converfant in Natural Hiftory, notto know 
that the babiroufla has been often defcribed, and 
that its head is found in almoft every Mufaeum 
in Europe. 
But in Africa a is; perhaps, another fpe- 
. cies of wild boar, with which we are ftill unac- 
. quainted, and the animal feen by M. Adan- 
fon, This conje@ure is fupported by the de- — 
{cription which M. Daubenton has given of a 
part of the jaws of a Cape Verd wild boar. His 
‘remarks clearly prove, that it differs from our 
boars, and would apply dire@ly to the one un- 
der confideration, if there had not been cutting | 
teeth in each of thefe jaws. | 
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… I willingly affent to moft of M. Allamand’s 
refleQions. But I perfift in believing, as he 
himfelf at firft believed, that the Cape Verd boar 
which I mentioned, a the jaws defcribed by 
M.. Daubenton, Ke to the lame fpecies, tho’ 
VoL. VIII. R the 
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the former had no cutting teeth; for in no ani- — 
mal is the number and order of the teeth fo va-_ 
rious as in the hog kind. | This difference alone 
feems not fufficient to conftitute two fpecies of © 
the African wild boar and that of Cape Verd, 
efpecially as all the other charaéters of the head 
app Ea to be the fame. itl 


XII. 
THE MEXICAN WOLE* | 


AS the a ae is a native of cold climates, he | 
muft have pafied into America by the northern. 
| lances | 


* Wolf with a very large bad; she jaws: ; val teeth ; on, | 
the upper lips very ftrong briftles, reflected backwards, not uns. . 
like the fofter fpines of a porcupine ; and of a gray and i 
colour ; large ere&t cinereous ears; the {pace between marke 
with Hide tawny fpots: The head afh-coloured, ftriped 
tranfverfely with bending dufky lines ; neck fat and thick, : 
covered with a loofe fkin, marked with a long tawny ftroke. ÿ 
On the breaft is another of the fame kind : Body ath-coloured, 
fpotted with black ; and the fides Ariped, from. the. back 
downwards, with the fame colour ; belly. cinereous ; 3: “tail Tong, 
of the colour of the belly, tinged in the middle. with tawny 3 
legs and feet ftriped with black and afh colour : Sometimes 
this variety is found white; Penwant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 151. 

Xoloizeuintli ; Hernand. Mex. p. 479. À 

Cuetlachtli, feu lupus Indicus ; Fernand. Ann. Nov. Hifp- p. 7: 
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lands, being found equally in both continents. 


We have mentioned black and gray wolfs in 


North America. It appears that this fpecies is 
diffufed as far as New Spain and Mexico; and 
that, in this warm climate, it has Moy 
{ome alterations, without changing its nature or 
difpofitions ; for the Mexican wolf has the fame 
figure, appetites, and habits as the European or 
North American wolf; and all of them appear 
to be the fame fpecies. The Mexican wolf, or 
rather the wolf of New Spain, where he is more 
common than in Mexico, has five toes on the 
fore feet, and four on thofe behind. The ears 
are long and ereét; and the eyes fparkle like 
thofe of our wolf. But the head is twice as 
large, the neck thicker, and the tail lefs bufhy. 
Above the mouth, there are fome briftles as 


large, but not fo ftiff, as thofe of the hedge-hog. 


Upon an afh-coloured ground, the. body is 
marked with fome yellow fpots. The head is 
of the fame colour with the body, and marked 
with tranfverfe brownifh lines, and the front is 
{potted with yellow. The ears are gray, like 
the head and body. There is a long yellow 


ET on the neck, another on the breaft, and a 
| R : Rs) third 


Canis cinereus, maculis fulvis* variegatus, taeniis fubnigris 
a dorfo ad latera deorfum hinc inde SES Brifon quad. 
| De 172. 


Canis Mexicanus, cauda deflexa, laevi, corpore cinereo, 


*fafciis fufcis maculifque fulvis variegato ; Linn. Sy/f. Nat. p. 6e. 
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third on the belly. On the flanks are tranfverfe 
bands from the back tothe belly. The tail is 
gray, with a yellow {pot inthe middle. The 
legs are barred with gray and brown. ‘This is 
the moft beautiful of all wolves, and its fkin 
fhould be efteemed for its variety of colours *, 
‘But nothing indicates it to be a different fpecies 
‘from the common kind, which varies from gray - 
to white, from white to black, and a mixture 
of both, without changing its fpecies: And we 
learn from Fernandes, that thefe wolves of New 
Spain vary like the European wolf; for, even 
in this country, they are not all marked accor- 
ding to our defeription, fome of them being of 
a uniform colour, and even totally white f. 


XIV. | 


* It might be fuppofed, on account of the variety of co- 
lours, that the Mexican wolf is a lynx, which, like the wolf, 
is found in both Continents. But a bare infpection of the 
figure given by Recchi will fhow, that it has a perfect refem- 
blance to the wolf, and none at all to the lynx. | 

+ Cuetlachtli, feu lupus Indicus Jo. Fabri. Xoloitfcuintli. 
Forma, colore, moribus, et mole corporis lupo noftrati fimilis 
eft, atque adeo ejus (ut mihi quidem videtur) fpeciei, fed am- 
pliori capite. T'auros vero ficut et noftras lupus aggreditur, 
et interdum etiam homines ; reperiuntur nonnulli candentes. — 
Vivit in calidis Novae Hifpaniae locis; Fernand. Hifi. — 
Anim. Nov. Hifp. p. 7. at VE 
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WE formerly remarked, that, in Peru and 
Mexico, before the arrival of the Europeans, 
there were domeftic animals called alco, which 
were neatly of the fame fize and difpofitions 
with our fmall dogs; and that, from this con- 

. formity, and becaufe they were equally faithful 
and attached to their mafters, the Spaniards 
gave them the name of Mexican or Peruvian 
dogs. The fpecies of thefe animals, indeed, 
feems not to differ effentially from that of the 
dog. Befides, the word a/co might, perhaps, be 
a generic and not a fpecific term. Recchi has 
left us a figure of one of thefe alcos, which, in 

the Mexican language, was called V¢zcuinte 
Porzoth, It was prodigioufly fat, and probably 

_ degraded by its domeftic ftate, and by too much 

 nourifhment. The head is reprefented to be fo 

_fmall that it has no proportion to the fize of 

the body. Its ears are pendulous, which is an- 
other mark of flavery. The muzzle refembles 
that of a dog ; the fore part of the head is white, 
and the ears are pretty yellow. The neck is fo 


+ fhort, that there is no interval between the head 
R 3 
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and fhoulders. The back is arched, and cover- 
ed with yellow hair. The tail is white, fhort, 
and pendulous, and defcends no lower than the 
thighs. The belly is large, tenfe, and marked 
with black fpots. It has fix confpicuous paps. 
The legs and feet are white; and the toes, like 


thofe of the dog, are armed with long fharp : 


claws *. Fabri, who gives this defcription, con- 
cludes, after a long differtation, that this animal 
is the fame with the a/co ; and I believe his con- 
clufion is well founded. But this appellation 
muft not be regarded as exclufive; for there is 
another race of dogs in America to which it ap- 
plies with equal propriety. Befde the dogs, 


Fernandes remarks, which the Spaniards tranf- | 


ported from Europe to America, there are three 
other fpecies, which are pretty fimilar to ours, 


both in their nature and difpofitions ; neither is — 


their figure altogether different. The firft and 
largeft of thefe American dogs is called Xo/oizr- 
cuintl, He is often three cubits long; and, 


what is remarkable, he is totally deftitute of. 
hair, and only covered with a foft clofe fkin, — 


marked with yellow and blue fpots. The fe- 
cond is covered with hair, and of the fize of 
our {mall Maltefe dogs. He is marked with 

| | white, 


* Ytzcuinte porzotli. Canis Mexicana. Ad unguem 
animal quod hic proftat, nanum, pingue, et manfuetum effigi- 
atum mihi videtur illud efle quod Americani nomine com- 


muni Alco vocabant ; Hernand. Hifi. Mex. p. 466. et 478. 
Ag p. 466. 
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white, black, and yellow. His deformity, 
though fingular, is not difagreeable: His back 
is arched; and his neck fo fhort, that his head 
_feems to proceed immediately from the fhoulders. 
He is named in his own country michuacanens. 
The third, which likewife refembles our fmall 
dogs, is called techichi. But he has a wild and me- 
lancholy afpeét, The Americans eat his flefh *. 
From comparing the teftimonies of Fabri and 
Fernandes, it is obvious, that the fecond dog, 
which this laft author calls mzchuacanens, is the 
fame with the ytzcuinte porzoth, and that this 
{pecies of animal exifted in America before the 
arrival of the Europeans; and the fame mutt 
have been the cafe with the techichi. Iam per- 
. fuaded, therefore, that the word alco was a ge- 
neric name, which applied equally to both, and 
perhaps to other races or varieties that we are 
unacquainted with. But, as to the firft, Fernan- 
des feems to have been deceived both with re- 
gard to the name and the animal, No author 
mentions naked dogs in New Spain. This race, 
commonly called Turki/b dogs, come from In- 
dia, and other warm climates of the Old. Con- 
 tinent; and, it is probable, that thofe feen in 
® America by Fernandes, had been tranfported 
thither, efpecially as he mentions his having 
{een this kind in Spain, before his departure for 
America. The proof is ftill farther corobo~ » 
rated 


* Fernand. Hift, Anim. Nov. Hifp. p. 6. cap. 20. et p. 10. 
€ap. 21. 
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rated by the circumftance of this animal’s having 
no American name: Fernandes gives it the bor- 
rowed one of Xo/oitzcuinth, which is the name « 
of the Mexican wolf. -Thus, of thefe three 
fpecies or varieties of American dogs, there re- 
main only two, which are called indifcriminate- — 
ly alco; for, independent of the fat alco, which 
ferved as a lap-dog to the Peruvian ladies, there | 
was a meagre and melancholy alco, which was 
employed in the-chafe; and, it is by no means 
impoflible, that the three races, apparently diffe- 
rent from thofe of our dogs, fpring from the 
fame ftock. The dogs of Lapland, Siberia, Ice- … 
land, &c. muft have paffed, like the foxes and 
wolves, from the one Continent to the other, * 
and degenerated by the influence of the climate 
and a domeftic ftate. The firft alco, with the 
fhort neck, approaches the Iceland dog; and 
the techichi of New Spain is, perhaps, the fame 
animal with the koupara*, or crab-dog of Gui- — 
ana, which in figure refembles the fox, and in 
hair the jackal. He has been called the crab-dog, 
becaufe he chiefly lives upon crabs and other 
cruftaceous animals. I have feen only one fkin 
of this Guiana animal; and I am unable to de- | 
termine whether it is a particular fpecies, or 
whether it fhould be referred to thofe of the: 
dog, fox, or jackal. 
UM, 
* Canus ferus, major, cancrofus, vulgo diâus koupara; 
Barrere, Frane. Eguin. p. 149. 
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Ture TAYRA, GALERA, or GUINEY 
WEASEL *, 


THIS animal, of which Mr Brown has given 

a figure and defcription, is of the fize of a {mall 
rabbit, and has a confiderable refemblance to the 
weafel or martin. He digs an habitation in the 
earth, and has great ftrength in his fore-feet, 
which are much fhorter than thofe behind. His 
muzzle is long, a little fharp, and garnifhed with 
whifkers. The under jaw is much fhorter 
than the upper. He has fix cutting and two 
canine teeth in each jaw, without reckoning the 
grinders. His tongue is rouch, like that of the 
cat. His head is oblong, as well as the eyes, 
which laft are placed at an equal diftance between 
- the ears and the point of the muzzle. His ears 
| are 


* Guiney weafel, with the upper jaw much longer than 
the lower; eyes placed mid-way between the ears and tip of 
the nofe; ears like the human; tongue rough; tail declining 
downwards, leffening towards the point; feet ftrong, and 
formed for digging; fhape of the body like that of the rat ; 
fize of a fmall rabbit; of a dufky colour; the hair rough; 
Pennant?s fynop[. of quad. p. 225. 
= Galera fubfufca, cauda elongata, auribus fubnudis appref- 
fis; Brown’s Lift. of Famaica, p. 485. tab. 49. 
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are flat, and refemble thofe of man. His feet 
are ftrong, and adapted for digging, The me- 
_tatarfal bones are long; and he has five toes on 
all his feet. His tail is long, and tapers to a ! 
point. His body is oblong, and has a great re- 
femblance to that of a large rat. He is covered 
with brown hairs, fome of which are longer 
than others. This animal appears to be a fmall 
fpecies of martin or polecat. Linnaeus imagi- 
ned, that the black weafel of Brafil might be the : 
galera of Mr Brown; and, indeed, the two de- 
{criptions afford fome reafon for the conjec- 
ture*, Befides, this black weafel of Brafil is 
likewife found in Guiana, where it is called 
tayrat; and I fufpeét that the word galera is a 
corrupuon 


* Muftela atra collo fubtus macula alba triloba. Habitat in 
Brafilia. . .. Holmens. Confer. Brown, Fam. 485. tab. 49. fig. 1. 
Galera, ftatura martis, at nigra, pilis rigidioribus, auriculae 
rotundae villofae. Areaante oculos cinerafcens, maculae fub 
medio collo non vero fub gula. Mammae pone umbilicum 
quatuor. Nota. Mr Brown fays, that he faw only two 
paps on the lower part of the belly; but the other two might 
eicape his obfervation. He alfo fays, that the galera is found 
in Guiney, and the black weafel in Brafil. But this affertion 
ought not to ftumble us; for it happens daily, that Brafilian 
animals are firft tranfported to Guiney, and afterwards pafs 
for animals belonging to that country; and vice verfa. La- 
gree, therefore, with Linnaeus, in thinking that the galera of 
Mr Brown is the fame animal with the black weafel of Bra-'. 
fl. 


+ Muftela maxima atra, mofchum redolens. Tayra. Grofle 
belette. This animal, by rubbing itfelf againft trees, leaves 
a kind of unctuous humour which has a ftrong odour of mufk; 
Barrère, Franc. Equin. p. 155. | 
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corruption derived from fayra, which is the true 
name of this animal. 


XVI. 
THE MERIAN OPOSSUM# 


THIS animalis a native of the fame cli- 
mate, and belongs to a neighbouring fpecies with 
the other opoflums. Sibilla Merian is the firft 
writer who has given a figure and a fhort ac- 


count 


* Merian opoflum, with long, fharp pointed, naked ears ; 
head, and upper part of the body, of a yellowifh brown co- 
lour ; the belly white tinged with yellow; the fore feet di- 
vided into five fingers; the hind into four and a thumb, each 
furnifhed with flat nails ; tail very long, flender, and, except 
at the bafe, quite naked; Pennant’s fynopf. of quad. p. 210. 

Dezak; Merian. Infect. Surinam. p. 66. tab. 66. Merian 
is the name of a German RP who firft difcovered this 
fpecies at Surinam. 

- Mus fylveftris Americanus ; Seb. Ma tom. 1» p. 49. tab. 31. 
Sig: 5- 

-. Philander ex rufo helvus in dorfo, in ventre ex flavo al- 
bicans ; Briffon quad. p.212. 

Mus fylveftris Americanus, catulos in Ft gerens; Klein 
quad. p. 58. 

Didelphis dorfigera, cauda bafi pilofa, corpore longiore, 
digitis manuum muticis ; Linn. fit. nat. p. 72. 

Le Philandre de Surinam ; Buffon. 
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count of it*. Seba afterwards gave Merian’s | 
figure for the female, and added a new figure 
for the male, with a kind of defcription. This 
animal, fays he, has very brilliant eyes, which 
are furrounded with a circle of deep brown hair. 
The body is covered with foft hair, or rather 
wool of a reddith yellow colour, but of a bright 
red on the back. The front, muzzle, belly, and 
feet, are whitith yellow.- The ears are naked, 
and pretty hard. On the upper lip, and alfo-a- 
bove the eyes, there are long hairs in the form 
of whiikers, Its teeth, like thofe of the dormoufe, 
are very fharp. Upon the tail of the male, 
which is naked, and of a pale red colour, there 
are dufky red fpots, which appear not on the tail ~ 
of the female. The feet refemble the hands of 
an ape ; thofe before have the four toes, and the 
thumb garnifhed with fhort, blunt, nails; but — 
on the hind feet the thumb alone has a flat, blunt 4 
nail, the other four toes being armed with 
{mall fharp claws. The young of thefe animals 
grunt nearly in the fame manner as a pig. The 
paps of the female refemble thofe of the murine | 
opoflum. Seba properly remarks, that, in the 
| ee OR figure 
* Hic genus gliris fylveftris depidum-eft, qui catulos quo- | 
rum vulgo quinque vel fex una foetura enititur in dorfo fe-! 
. Cum portat; ex flavo fufci coloris, at fubucula ejus alba eft : 
Cum antra exeunt alimenti caufa, a catulis cireum curruntur, 
qui jam faturi vel moleftias fufpicantes, illico matris dorfum 
afcendunt, et caudas fuas parentum caudis involvunt, qui illos 


ftatim in antra apportant ; Mar. Sibil. Merian. Infecr. Surinants 
Le 66. fig. tab. 66. 
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figure given by Merian, the feet and toes 
are ill reprefented *, The females produce 
five or fix at a litter.. The tail is very long, 
and prehenfile, like that of the fapajous. The 
young mount upon the back of the mother, 
and adhere firmly with their tails twifted round 
hers. In this fituation fhe carries them about 
with great nimblenefs and fecurity. 


XVII. 


THE AKOUCHI, or OLIVE CAVY. 


THE akouchi is pretty common in Guiana 
and other parts of South America, It differs 
from the agouti by having a tail, which 1s want- 
ing in the agouti. The akouchi is generally 
: f{maller than the agouti, and its hair is not red, 
| but of an olive colour f. 

Thefe are the only differences we know be- 
. tween the akouchi and agouti, which, however, 
_ feem to be dudicient to conftitute two diftinal 
_fpecies. | 


S U P- 


4 Seba, wol. 1. p. 49. tab. 21. fig. 4. 
+ Cuniculus minor, caudatus, olivaceus ;..dhouchi, Barrere, 
Gif. nat. de la Fr. Equin. p. 153. 
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In the original work we remarked, that the ! 
akouchi was a different fpecies from the agouti; — 
becaufe the former had a tail, and the latter 
had no tail. The akouchi differs from the agou- — 
ti fill more in magnitude, being no larger than | 
a young rabbit of fix months old. The akou- | 
chi is found only in extenfive woods. He feeds — 
on the fame fruits, and has nearly the fame | 
manners with the agouti. In the iflands of 
Saint Lucia and Grenada he is called agouti. à 
His flefh is white, and has the. flavour of a : 
young rabbit ; and he is ranked amoneft the fineft | 
game in South America. When the akouchis — 
are purfued by dogs, rather than take the wa- « 
ter, they allow themfelves to be feized. M. de ; 
la Borde informs us, though I doubt the fact, — 
that the females produce only one, or at moft | 
two young, ata litter. They are eafily tamed, 
and have a {mall ery like that of “ie Guiney à 4 
pig ; but it is feldom heard, à 
_ We have given a figure of this animal, Sebel | 
from a well preferved fkin. Meflrs Aublet and 
Olivier aflure me, that, in Cayenne, the hare is. 
called agoutz, and the rabbit akouchi; but that. 
the agouti is the beft food; and, fpeaking of 
the game of this country, they inform me, that — 
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the armadillos are fill better food, except the 
 nine-banded armadillo, which has a {trong {mell 
of mufk ; that, after the armadillos, the paca is 
the beft game, becaufe its fleth is wholefome and 
fat: The next in order are the agouti and a- 
kouchi. They likewife maintain, that the red 
couguar is ufed as food, and that its flefh has 
the tafte of veal. | 


XVIII, 
The TUCAN, or MEXICAN SHREW *. 


FERNANDES has given the name of Tucan to 
a {mall quadruped of New Spain, whofe fize, fi- 
gure, and natural habits, make it approach near- 
er to the mole than to any other fpecies. It 
appears to be the fame animal defcribed by Se- 
_ ba under the denomination of the red mole of 
| America Ÿ ; at leaft, the defcriptions of the two 
7 authors 


* Mexican fhrew, with a fharp nofe; fmall round ears; 
without fight; two long fore teeth above and below; thick, 
fat, flefhy body, fhort legs, fo that the belly almoft touches 
» the ground; long crooked claws; tawny hair; fhort tail; 
length from nofe to tail, nine inches; Pennant’s Synopf. of quad. 
pr 310. 

+ Seba, vol. x. p. 51. tab. 32. fig. 2. 
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authors correfpond fufficiently to juftify this 
conjecture, The tucan is perhaps fomewhat 
larger than our mole. It is equally fat and 
flefhy, and its legs are fo fhort that the belly 
touches the ground. The tail is fhort ; the ears 
are {mall and round ; and the eyes are fo mi- 


nute that they can fcarcely be of any ufe to the 


animal. But it differs from the mole in the co- 
Jour of the hair, which is reddith yellow, and 
in the number of toes, having only three be- 
fore and four behind, while the mole has five 
toes on all the feet. It feems to differ from the 
mole in other articles : Its fleth is good eating. 
It pofleffes not the inftin&. of difcovering its re- 


treat after having once left it, but, at every time, - 


is obliged to dig a new hole; fo that, in cer- 
tain foils, which are agreeable to thefe animals *, 
the holes are fo numerous, and fo near each o- 


ther, that circumfpe@ion is neceflary to walk | 


there with fafety. 


XIX. 


* Fernand. hift. anim. Nov. Hifp. p. 9. cap. 24. 
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XIX, 
The BRASILIAN SHREW*, 


We mention: this animal üundet the denoni= 
nation of the Braflian Jhrew; becaufe we are. 
ignorant of its proper name, and-it Has a ereats. 
er refemblance:to the fhrew than to any other 
animal. It is, however, eonfiderably . larger, 
being about five inches long from the extremi- 
ty of the muzzle to the origin of the tail which 
is not two inches, and, confequently, is prepor- 


tionally fhorter than that of the common fhrew. 


It-has a pointed muzzle, and very tharp. teeth: 
Upon a brown ground-colour, three pretty large 


black. bands extend longitudinally from the head 
to.the. tail, under which, the {crotum appears 


hanging between the hind feet, This animal, 
fays Marcgrave, {ports with the éats, who dif- 
cover no inclination to eat it. In the {ame mane 


ner, the cats kill the European fhrews, but never 
eat them, | 


VOL: VITE vu, wade Bb PRE 


- * Brafilian fhrew, with a fharp nofe and teeth; pendu: 


lous fcrotum. It is of a dufky colour, marked along the 


back with three broad black ftrokes. The length from nofe 
to tail, five inches; that of the tail two; Pennant’s Synopf. of 
quad. p: 309. 

Mus araneus figura muris ; Marcgr. Brafil. p. 229. 
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XX. 
THÉ ROC KIOWA NAT 


THIS animal, which is a native of Brañi, 
is neither a rabbit nor a rat, but feems to partake 
of both. It is about a foot long, by feven 
inches in circumference. Its general colour is 
the fame with that of our hares; and its belly 
is white: Its upper lip is div: des | in the fame 
manner, and it has the fame large cutting teeth, 
and whifkers round the mouth and on the 
fides of the eyes. But its ears are rounded like 
thofe of the rat, and fo fhort that they exceed 
not the height of a finger’s breadth. The fore legs j 
are not above three inches in length, and thofe © 
behind are a littie longer. The fore feet have 
four toes covered with a black fkin, and arm- 
ed with {mall fhort claws. The hind feet have 


only three toes, and the middle one is the longeft. 


* Rock cavy, with divided upper lip; fhort ears ; four 
toes on the fore feet, and three on the hind: Colour of 
the upper part of the body like that of the common hares — 
belly white: The length one foot ; Pennant’s finopf. of quad. 
P- 244: 

Aperea Brafilienfibus, nobis vel dratte vel bofchratte 3 
Marcgr. Brafil. p. 223. hii Brafil, p. 103. Raii fynopy. quad. 
rep 206. 4 
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It has no tail. Its head is fomewhat longer 
than that of the hare, and its fleth is like that 
of the rabbit, which it refembles in its mahner 
of living *, It likewife retires into holes: It 
does not, however, dig the earth, like the rab- 
bit, but conceals itfelf in the clefts of rocks; 
Hence it is eafily feized in its retreat. It is 
hunted as game, and its fleth js preferable to 
that of our beft rabbits f, The animal men- 
tioned by Oviedo, and afterwards by Charle- 
voix { and du Petrier de Montfraizier, under 
the denomination of cori, appears to be the 
fame with the aperea or rock cavy |. In fome 
parts of the Weft Indies, thefe animals may; 
perhaps, be reared in warrens, or in houfes, 
ike our rabbits; and this may be the reafon 
why fome of them are ted, white, black, and 
variegated, This conjeGture is not without foun 
dation; for Gärcilaflo informs us, that, in Peru, 
3\2 tia: | S:4 toy there 

* Marcgrav. hift.nat. Brafil: P. 223: 

+ Pifo, hift. Brafil. P 103. | 

t Oviedo remarks; that the cor; refembles a {mall rabbit ; 
and that fome of them ate totally white, and others a mix 
ture of different colours; Hif. d: St Dominique, par le P. Char: 
devoix, tom. 1, p. 36. PASS | s 

|| The cori is a fmall quadruped, fomewhat refembling our. 

rabbits and moles. It has fmall ears, which it carries {o 
flatly reclined backward, that it is difficult to perceive them: 
It has no tail. Some of them are white, others black, and 
others {potted with black and white. Some of them are 
totally red; and others {potted with red and white. They ara 
tamed, and never defile the houfes. They eat herbage, and 
Are eafily maintained. Their flefh has the tafte and flavour 


of the beft rabbits ; Hifi des Voyages, par du Perrier de Monts 
Staizier, p. 343. 
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there are wild.and domeftic: rabbits. which have 
no refetnblance to thofe of Spain. 0 ©) © 4 


ot i Vans 3 ; Ba re 
| s 14 } L 
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“THE tapeti f. iin to er à near ia À 
to the fpecies of thé, hare.or rabbit. Ht is: found 
in Brafil, and. many other parts of Americas 
In figure, it refembles the European, rabbit's, 
and. it refembles the hare in fize’ and : colour, | 
only it is a little, browner. : Its ears are very 
long, and fhaped:like thofe of. the. hares Its 
hair is red on the fore head,» and whitifh on 
_ the throat. Some of them have a white circle 
| ‘round 


% HT, des Incas, tom 2. p. étre | 7 ia 
“+ Brafilian hare, with very long ears; a white ring : round 
the neck ; face of a reddifh colour ; chin white ; black eyes 5 Fe 
colour of the body like the common hare, only darker ;, or belly 
whitifh ; no tail ; fome want the white ring round the neck 5 3 
Pennant’ s Synopf. of quad. p. 252. 7 ee 
Tapeti ; Marcgr. Brafil. p. 223. Pi, Bf bp. 102. | | oe pr 
Cuniculus Braiilienfis tapeti dius; Raï Jynop]. quad. FA 205» 
Lepus Brafilienfis, cauda nulla; Linn. Syf. Nat. p. és ie 
“Lepus ecaudatus ; Brifon. quad. p. 07: igs 
Collared rabbit ; Wafer’s voyage in Darnpier. 
| Tapity, according to RP: d’Abbeyillé ; WT. au Maragniey 
Pp: 251e 
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_ round the neck ; but'others have a white throat, 
| breaft, and’ belly. They have “black eyes, 
and whifkers ‘like our rabbits: but they want 
| the ‘tail*, : The°tapeti refembles ‘the hare in 
_itslimanner of ‘living, in fecundity, and in the 
| quality of ‘its fleth, which 1S extremely good. 
Like the hare, it dwells in the fields or in the 
woods, and butrows not, like the rabbit Tf. 
‘Phe: animal of New Spain, mentioned by Fer- 
nandes,! under’the name of cith, appears to be 
the'fame with the tapet: Ÿ of Brafil; and both 
are perhaps only varieties of the European 
hares, who have pañled by the northern lands 
from the one Continent to the other. 

Some other fpecies of animals might be added 
to the preceding lift ; but the accounts given of 
them are fo vague, that I choofe rather to con- 

fine myfelf to what is known with fome de- 
gree of certainty, than to give way. to con- 
Jeûture, or to exhibit creatures of imagination 
as real fpecies.” But, notwithftanding this limi- 
tation, intelligent men will eafily perceive, that 
my hiftory of quadrupeds is as complete as they 
could poflibly expe&. It comprehends a great 
number of new animals, and none of thofe 
who were formerly known are omitted. 


5 3 ; The 


* Marcgr. hift. nat. Brafil. p. 223. fig. p. 224. 

+ Pifon, hift. Brafil, p. 102. 

t Citli. Lepores novae Hifpaniae noftratibus fimiles - 
forma atque alimento, fed auriculis loneifimis pro corporis 
: magnitudine, latifimifque 3 Fernandes, hift. anim. nou, fliffe 
ps 2 cap. 3. 
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The preceding notices, though compofed of — 
_ twenty-one articles, contain not above nine or — 
ten diftin@ fpecies ; for all the others are only , 


varieties. The white bear is only a variety of 


the common kind; the Tartarian cow, of the 


bifon ; the Guiney and Cape-Verd hogs, of the 
common hog, &c. Hence, by adding thefe 


ten fpecies to about one hundred and eighty, . 
whofe hiftory we have given, the total number : 
of quadrupeds, the exiflence of which is pro- ! 
perly afcertained, exceeds not two hundred à 
fpecies upon the furface of the whole known ~ 


* 


world, 


4 

: 

J 
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ADDITIONS from the Seen a 


Volume. 
THE CRAB-EATER#. 


HE name entr. or crab-dog, has 
been given to this animal, becaufe crabs 
are his principal food. He has very little rela- 
tion to the dog or fox, to which fome travellers 
have compared him. He feems to be more near- 
ly allied tothe opoflums; but he is much 
larger, and the female crab-eater carries not het 
Young, like the female opoffum, in a pouch un- 
der her belly. Hence the crab-eater appears to 
be a detached fpecies, and different from all thofe 
we have formerly defcribed. | 
In the figure, the long naked, fealy tail, the 
large shumbe without claws on the a feet, 
and 


* Cayenne opoffum, with a long flender face; ears erect, 
pointed, and fhort ; the coat woolly, mixed with very coarfe 
hairs, three inches long, of a dirty white from the roots to 
the middle ; from shestue to the ends of a deep brown; fides 
and belly of a pale yellow; legs of a dufky brown; thumb 
on each foot diitinct ; on the toes of the fore feet, and thumb 
on thé hind, are nails ; onthe toes of the hind feet crooked 
claws; tail very long, taper, naked, and fealy. Length 
feventeen inches ; that of the tail fifteen and a half. The 
fubject meafured was very young 3 Pennants Jÿnopf. of quad. 
Edit, 2. p. 309. 

Canis ferus major, Cancrofus vulgo diétus. Koupara; 
Barrère, Franc, Equin, p. 149. 
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and the flat claws on the fore feet, are remark- 

able. This animal, whofe fkin is preferyed in 
the’ royal cabinet, was young when it was tranf- 
mitted to us. It is a male; and the following 
is a defcription of it. 

The length of the whole body, from the 
nofe tothe origin of the tail, is about feven- 
teen inches. ~ Before, it is fix inches three lines 
high, ‘and fix inches and a half behind. The 
tail, which is grayifh, fcaly, and naked, is fif- 
teen inches and a half long, ten lines in circum= | 
ference at the origin, and Sib ok “pe to a 
point. 
Asthe legs of this animal are very ‘faba, hé 
has, at a diftance, fome refemblance to a-ter- | 
rier. The head is not very different from that 
of a dog, and‘exceeds not four inches one line 
in length, from the point of the nofe to the 
occiput. The eye is not large; the edges of 
the eye-brows are black; and, above the eye, 
‘ there are hairs of an inch anda quarter in 
length. There are fimilar hairs on the fide of the 
cheek near the ear,’ The whifkers are black, © 
and about an inch and a hal lf long. The open- 
ing of the mouth is near two inches, The up 
per jaw’ is armed, on each fide, with a crooked 
canine tooth, whic reaches beyond the under 
jaw. The ear is brown, naked, broad, and 
round at the extremity. 

The hair-on the body is woolly, and inter= 
fperfed with other long ftiff black hairs. Thefe 

La hei sole covet ates 
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long hairs increafe “upon the thighs and the 
{pine of the back, which is totally covered with 
them, and form a kind of mane from the middle 
of the back to the origin of the tail: They are 
three inches long, of a dirty white colour from 
the. bafe to the middle, and afterwards of a dark 


brown «as far as the point.” The hair on the 


fides, as well as on the belly, is yellowith 
white ; but it approaches more to yellow toward 
the fhoulders, and on the thighs, . neck, breaft, 
and head, where this yellow tin@ure is mixed 
in fome places with brown. The fides of the 
neck are yellow ; and the legs and feet are of 
a blackith brown colour. There are five toes 
on each foot. The fore foot is an inch and 
three quarters long, the largeft toe nine lines, 
and the furrowed claw two lines, The toes 
are a little bended, like thofe of the rat, the 
thumb alone being ftraight. The hind feet 


are an inch and eight lines long, the largeft toe 


nine lines, and the thumb half an inch. The 
thumb is thick, broad, and ata diftance from 
the toes, asin the apes. The nail of the thumb 
is flat ; but thofe of the other toes are crooked, 


_ and reach beyond their points. The thumb of 


the fore foot is ftraight, and not removed from 


the other toe. 


M. de la Borde, informs me, that this animal 


is very common in Cayenne, and that it always 
frequents the favannahs, and other marfhy 
places, | 


‘Tt 
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It climbs trees, he remarks, ‘ with great 
¢ dexterity, and continues ofténef upon them. 
‘than on the ground, efpecially during the day. 
‘It has fine teeth, and defends itfelf againft the 
‘dogs, Crabs are/its principal nourifhment, and 
ix ig always fat. When unable to draw the 
6 grabs from their holes with its foot, it intro- 
‘ duces the tail, which it ufes as a hook. The 
* crab fometimes lays hold of the tail, and makes 
“the animal cry. This ery has foie refem- 
¢blance to that of a man, and is heard at a great 
« diflance. Bur its ordinary voice is a kind of 
‘orunting like a pig. The female produces 
‘four or five young at a litter, and depofits 
“them in the hollows of old trees. ‘The na- 
“tives of the country eat its flefh, which refem- 
‘bles that of a hare. Thefe animals are eafily 
“tamed, and they are fed in the houfes, like dogs 

‘and cats, with all kinds of viuals. Hence . 
é their tafte for crabs is by no means excltifive.’ 
It is alledged, that there are two fpecies of — 
érals-eaters in Cayenne. ‘The firft is the animal 
we have already deferibed: The other is not 
only a different fpeciés, but belongs to a different 
tenus. : ‘Its tail is totally covered with hair, and ÿ 
je feizes crabs with its paws only. Thefe two | 
animals refemble each other in the head alone; | 
and they differ in the figure afd proportions of 
the body, as well as in the ftrudure of the feet 
and claws. | : 
ANONYMOUS — 
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ANONYMOUS ANIMAL.) 


WE here give the figure of an tive (yribel a~ 
imal, the drawing of which was made by the 
_ Chevalier Bruce, who permitted me to copy it. 
The animal, which we fhall call anonymous, till 
we learn its real name, has fome fimilarities to 


the hare, and others to the fquirrel. Mr Bruce 
_ gave the following account of it in writing. 


* In Lybia, on thefouth fide of the lake formerly 

* called Palus Tritonides, there is a very fingular 
- * animal, from nine to ten inches long, with ears 
* nearly as long as the half of the body, and pro- 

‘ portionally broad, a circumftance which takes 
* place in no other quadruped, except the long-. 
‘eared bat. Its muzzle refembles that of the 
‘fox; and yet it feerns to approach nearer to 
“that of the fquirrel. It lives on the palm- 
‘trees, of which it eats the fruit. It has fhort 

¢ retractile claws, and is a very beautiful crea- 


“ture. Its colour is white mixed with a little 


© gray and a bright yellow. The infide of the 

‘6 ears is naked in the middle only. They are 
 # covered with brown hair mingled with yellow, 
¢ and garnifhed within with large white hairs. 
©The end of the nofe is black, the tail yellow, 
‘and black at the point. The tail is pretty 

oe et : “long, 
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‘long, but of a different form from that of the 
‘iquirrel; and all the hair, both on the body — 


‘and FPE is roo foft.’ ef a 
VOMYROVA 


MA DACWS CAR YR ATA 


oe 


Sa Ol vv ° if 


à te 


“IN the figure is reprefented | a fmall il 
from Madagafcar, which was drawn alive, ‘when i 
in the poffeifion’ of the Countefs of Marit Tr 
appeared to make à néarer approach to the fpe= ~ 
ciés of the palm-fquirtel than to that of the rat; : 
for I was aflured that it ‘frequented the pee » 
trees. I have not been able to procure farther — 
information concerning this animal. Tt may be . 
remarked, however, that, as its claws did ‘not 
project, it feemed to conftitute a fpecies very dif- 
ferent from that of the rat, and to dpprosclt 
nearer to the palm-fquirrel. ‘To this animal may 
be referred the rat on the fouth-weft coaft of 
Madagafcar, mentioned by the Dutch voyagers 5 3 2 
for they tell us, that thefe rats live in the palme ‘a 
trees, and eat the dates; that their body is aan : 
their muzzle fharp, their legs fhort, and tes 
tail long and fpotted*. Thefe chara@ters cor- À 
refpond fo well with thofe reprefented in the 
figure of our Madagafcar rat, as to induce'us 

* Rétne des Voraues qui ‘ont, Her: a re Le era de la 
‘Compagnie des Indes Orientales, tom. 1. p. 413. 
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… to believe that the animal formerly mentioned 


belongs to this fpecies. 


It lived feveral years with the Countefs of 
Marfan. Its movements were extremely brifk, 


* and its cry was nearly fimilar to that of the 
… fquirrel, though much weaker, Like the 
 fquirrels, it carried its food to its mouth with the 


fote paws, erected its tail, and leaped about. 


_ It bit defperately, and could not be tamed. It 


aout. i. 


was fed with almonds and fruits. It never came 


out of its cage, except in the night ; and it en- 


dured the winters very well in an apartment 
where the cold was moderated by a {mall fire. 
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BL ds the COUNT DE Burrow Bie observed as 
fematic order in his Hiftory. of Quadrupeds, 
: the following Index, in which the ammals.are 
arranged according to the improved E-dition, of 
Mr Pennanr’s Synopfis, will, im ome méa- | 


Sure, Jupply that Jeeming defect. | 


AVSTE MATIC INDEX 


DIV. 1. 


PENNANT’s Synopfis. 
Genus I. HORSE. 


No. Species. Page. 
4 Enerous — I 
Dthiketei 4 
13 Afs 8 
4 Zebra 13 
§ Quacha 14 
Be IL OR 
1 Bull 15 
A. Great Indian 16 
B. Small Indian 17 
C. Abyfinian Gb 
D. Boury Gb 
E. Tinian ib 
F. Lant ib 
G. European 3 ib 
H. American 19 
2 Grunting 20 
3 Buffalo 24 
4 Mufk 27 
A. Cape 28 
5 Dwarf 30 


HOOFED QUADRUPEDS. 


B UFPON, 7 
Genus I. HORSE. 


No. Species. V ol. Page. 

ORSE PATENT" gob 

CT noue Re | Me LA 

4 Zebra Vi 264 

Mules vi ‘a 
II. BULL. 

1 Ox iii 423 

H. Bifon Vi 108 

2 Cow of Tartary  viii 225 

3 Buffalo Vi I51 

4 Mufk ib 107 

5 Dwarf os vi 164 

1 À. Common 
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PENNANT’: Synopfis. 


No. Species. | 
| III. SHEEP, 
r À. Common : 
B. Cretan 
: C* Hornlefs | 
D: Many-horned::::: 
E. Long-haired | 
F. African 
G. Broad-tailed 
Hi. Fat-rumped 
H *, Wild 
> Bearded 


IV. GOAT. 

1 Ibex 
2 Caucafan 

2 Domeftic! © (1! / 

6. Angora 

€. Syrian 

ad. African 

e. Whidaw 

J: Capricorn’ 


Vv. GIRAFFE. 


: 1 Camelopard :: 3; gr - 


VI. ANTILOPE. 

i Gnou 

2 Chamois 

3 Blue 

4 Ægyptian 

5. Leucoryx 

6 Algazel * 

7 Indian 

8 Harnefled 

9 Guiney 

to Royal 

11 Indoftan 

12 White-footed 
13. Swift 

14. Red 

15, Striped 

16 Common 

a. Brown 
b. Smooth-horned» 

17 Barbary 


$a 


4 de De 


PR Le INDEX. 


B U FFO N. 

N O. | Species. V ol “Pages 
“IIL SHEEP) ‘ 

r À. Common ii 4620 i 

B.,.Cretan , vi 278) 

°C. Hornlefs ae 472 

© D. Many-horned : ‘ib 4544 
SE. African’), + YU} 2128 | 
G. Broad-tailed ib 208 © 

us WA C'O'AT. OUR 
1 Ibex ) Wie i 
| à Domeltic | Wit 462. 
b. Angora ib 498 i 
c. Syrian vi 3784 
d. African : Vi 3794 

e. Juda vi 378 390 

f. Capricorn - ab 373! 
Brg GIRAFEE. 
I Camelopard “on vu 109 

£ 

VI. ANTILOPE, | 

.2 Chamois % = :363 
4 Ægyptianr, vi 409 
6 Algazel eeibal peor ib 414 | 
eg Indian Sur jt 40 
8 Harnefled 4:14 ab ytd 
49 Guiney, or Grimm ib, 14 — 
dp Royal agit 27270 
13 Nanguer, or Swift vi 409! 
14 Nagor, or red VU, 13390 


15 Condoma, or ftriped. ib 8 
16 Common V1i4120 
. a Brown, or Lidméeib 413 ~ 
-. 6. Smooth-horned |, ib 41 | 


JADE Esrhary, or Gazelle ib 397 | 


18 Far ‘ 


N 


— ITU TE 


PENNANT’; S ynopfe - 


No. Species, 


‘18 Flat-horned 
19 White faced 


20 Springer 
+ 21 Chinefe 
22 Scythian 
23 Corine 
24 Cervine 
25 Sencgal 
26 Gaimbian > 


VIL DEER. 
Elk 

Rain 

Fallow 

Stag 

Virginian 

Spotted Axis 
Middle-fized Axis 
Great Axis 
Porcine 

Rib-faced 

Roe 

A. Tail-lefs 
Mexican 

“Gray 


bai head 


D. | 
EN 
WW 


VIL. MUS Le 


Tibet 
Brafilian 


D et 


3 Indian 
* 4 Guiney 


AN COME L: 


x Arabian 
2 h: Ba@rian | 
2 Lama 

3 Pacos 


| oe HOG. 


1 Common 


a. Guiney 
ES. Vou. VIL 


ai 


SYSTEMATIC INDEX 


No. 


18 
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BUFFON. 


Species. Vol, Pag 


Flat-horned, or Kevel vi 400 


19 White faced, or Pygar- 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


IL 


IZ 


D +4 


Bu 


r— 


A Bw 4 


gus ib 417 


Chinefe, or Tzeiran ib 405 


Scythian, or Sai iga ib 393 
Corine ib 401 
Cervine vii 

Senegal, or Koba VI 405 
Gambian, or Kob  ib 406 

VIL'DE ER: 

Elk Vi 315 
Rain-deer ib 316 
Fallow - 1V 113 
Stag 1072 
Axis © Piet 230 
Roe IV 120 


Mexican, or Cariacou 


Vil 30 
» IVIL” MAUS XK, 
Tibet Mufk yy VUS 44 
Brafilian, or Cuguacu- 
ete DV By 
Indian, or Memina ib 28 
Guiney ib 27 
IX. CAMEL. 
Arabian Vi 119 
a. Baétrian ib-: 18 
Lama - Vil 133 
Pacos . 1134 
x. HOG.’ 
Common “HL 500 
a. Guiney Vill 239 
é. Siam, 


| ago 


SYSTEMATIC INDEX 


PENNANT’s finopf. BUF EQN (a 
No. Species. Pag. No. Species. Vol. Pag. 
b. Siam 128 b. Siam lil 522 
“yes Chinefe 129 c. Chinefe ib ib 
2 ZEthiopian ib 2 Æthiopian, or (Cape. 
| Verd vill 241 
3 Cape-Verd 132 3 
* 4 Mexican 133 4 Mexican or Pecari v 2707 
5 Baby-ronfla 134 5 Babiroufla vii 58. 


XI. RHINOCEROS. 
1 Two-horned 
2 Onc-horned 


136 
138 


XII. HIPPOPOTAME. 


1 Hippopotame 142 
XIE TA PTR: 
1 Long-nofed 148 
XIV. ELEPHANT. 
1 Great 550 
2 American 160 


1 Two-horned vi 92 


| XIL. HIPPOPOTAMUS. M 


1 Elephant vi 


XI. RHINOCEROS. 


2 One-horned ib 116% 


1 Hippopotamus 


XII. FE + 
1 Tapir a C0 243 4 


XIV. ELEPHANT. 


01 
DIV. Il. DIGITATED QUADRUPEDS, À 
SECT. I ANTHROPOMORPHOUS. 
*¥ 
4g eh doo XV. AP EU 000 
1 GREAT: 166- 1 GREAT, or Jocko and BY 
Pongo vi 77 
2 Pigmy 168 | 2 Pigmy ib 106 
3 Long-armed 170 3 Long-armed, or Gib- Pd 
. bon ib 112 
a. Lefler buse eter ib 115 
A Barbary 172 4 Barbary, or Magot ib i 1 
* %k 
BABOONS. BABOONS 
5 Great 173 5 Great 
6 Ribbed-nofe 174 6 Ribbed-nofe 
7 Wood 176 


ë Vellow EU 


‘No. 


“SYSTEMATIC INDE YX 


PENNANT’: fnop/. 


Species, 


9 Cinereous 
10 Blue-faced 
11 Brown 
12 Little 
13 Crefted 
14 Pigtail 
15 Dog-faced 
16 $. Urtine 
17 Mottled 
b. Little 
18 Lion-tailed 
ad. Bearded Men 


* * + 
MONKEYS. 


19 Purple-faced 


20 Palatine © 
21 Hare-lipped 
22 Spotted 

23 Long-nofed 


24 Yellowifh 


25 Green 


26 White-eyelid 


27 Muftache 
28 White-nofe 
29 T'alapoin 


30 Negro 


31 Egret 

32 Mone 

33 Red 

34 Chinefe 
35 Bonnetted 
36 Varicd 


37 Cochin China 


38 Tawny 

39 Goat 

40 Fall-bottom 
41, Bay 

42 Annulated | 


43 Philippine 
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Page 


137 


127 


BUFFON. 
Pag. No. Species. Vol. 
176 
ys 
ib 
ib 
178 
ib 14 Pietail Vili 
179 
181 
182 17 Mottled ib 
183 
ib 
184 
# % # 
MONK-EYS,. 
1b 19 Purple-faced, or Ouan- 
dévon oo? Viil 
DOS 
ib 21 Hare-lipped, or Maca- 
que 1b 
186 22 Spotted, or Exquima ib 
187 
188 
1b 25 Green, or Callitrix ih 
189 26 White-eyelid, or Man. 
| gabey ib 
190 27 Muftache ib 
ib 
191 29 Talapoin ib 
ib ? 
192 31 Egret ib 
ib 
193 33 Red, or Patas 1b 
194 34 Chinefe | ib 
105 
ib 36 Varied - ib 
196 37 Cochin China 1b 
ib 
Dar 
ib : 
193 
ib 
1b 
Pye 


44 Preachez 


292) SYSTEMATIC INDEX, 


\ 


PENNANT’ s Synopf- BUFFON. 
No. Species. Pag. No. Species. Vol. Pag. | a 
AMERICAN.” AMERICAN. i 
44 Preacher 199 44 Preacher, or Ouarine vill 176 
45 a. Royal | 300 45 a. Royal, or Alouate ib ib — 
46 Four-fingered 201 46 Four-fingered, or Co- a 
. . Ve aita ib 184708 
47 I Fearful 202 47 Fearful, or Sajou 1b.. 1030 
48 Capüchin = 4; 203 48 Capuchin tb: Ibe 
49 Weeper 204 49 Weeper, or Sai ib 196 | 
50 Orange 4 205 50 Prades, or Saimiri ib 199 M 
51 Horned | ey Peay: 1 
52 Antigua ib | | Ta 
53 Fox-tailed 207 53 Fae, tailed, or Saki ib 201 
54 Great-eared 208 54 Great-eared, or T'ama- a 
7 rin. ib 203° 9m 
55 Striated ; 209 55 Striated,.or Ouiftiti ib 205 M 
56 Silky | 210 56 Silky, or Marikina ib 209 # 
57 Red-tailed | ib §7 Red-tailed, or Pinche ib 211 
£8 Fair hot 227) ER Paix, or Mico ib 213 
XVI MAUCAUCO. ©” XVI. MAUCAUCO. q 
1 T'ail-lefs a12:. 1, Tailklefs «7 RCE 232 1 
2 Loris . NeTA | # 
3 Woolly - ib 3 Woolly ib! 223 
4 Ringtail 214 4 Ringtail . ibe ibe 
o Rated ie 2% (Ape ‘Ruffed, or Mongous ib 226 M 
6 ‘Tater. ¢ 216 |. O. Larher : ib 171 
# Little “Xt paket, 
8 Flying ee hs 


DIV. i. SECTE Simpty DIGITATED. à 4 


XVI. DO: GC XMIR i Deo uGs Rs 
1 FAITHFUL eto NE PAPEL ES iv) } 
2 Wolf | 221 "2 Wolf Sab 26m 
3 Mexican 29% ‘3 Mexican. 7 vill 258 
A Oe ne 23a sia FO iv 214 3 
b. Crofs Fox. ib b. Crofs ib 223 ay 
e. Black Fox 235 | À 
dad. Brant Fox ib j . M 
e. Karagan Fox 10 NA | a 
f Corfa k Fox 236 4 - 3 
5 Ar&ic 238 5 Ardtic vil 168 
| Roky Uns Sa er ere a 6 Antardic ‘ 
j 


SYSTEMATIC INDEX. 203 


"PENNANT’s Synopfe BUFFON. 
No. Species. Pag. No, Species. Vol. Pag. 
6 Antarctic. 240 
7 Gray : 241 
8 Silvery ib 
9 Barbary 242 og Barbary EVE 
10 Schakal | ib 10 Jackal ib 3s 
11 Capefch 246 : 
12 Surinam ‘ 247 
13 Zerda, 248 
XVIII. HY & ReAGG XVIII. HY ANA. 
1 Striped 250 1 Striped ea. 270 
2 Spotted 252 
REX; A As po RL © ae Ti 
1 Lion ; 254 +t Lion v 64 
2 Tiger 257 2 Tiger ‘ib 153 
3 Panther | 209. 12 Panther ib 167 
4 Leopard 262. 4 Leopard ib ib 
5 Letier Leopard 263 
6 Hunting » 264 6 Hunting, or Guepard Vii 249 
7 Ounce 265 7 Ounce Vv 167 
8 Brafilian 266 8 Bralilian, or Jaguar ib 187, 
9 Mexican | 26%: 6 Mexican, ot Ocelot vii 243 
10 Puma 269 10 Puma, or Couguar W 197 
11 Jaguar 270° 11 Jaguar, or jag juaretté ib 190 
12 Cape IT 20 
Pi3Cayenne’ , ab 12 Cayenne "°° Vil 249 
14 Bengal 272 
15 Manul - 274 
. 16 Common ib 16 Common ‘iv 49 
a. Angota 279$ > a. Angora ib ky 
-b. Toirtoife fhell 276 
c. Blue ya c Blue ib 56 
d. Long-headed ib 
17 New Spain 2779 
. x 2 *% ; 
. “LY NS ee ade ieee OND ee 
18 Mountain ib 18 Mountain, or wild cat 4 
of Carolina vii 263 
19 Serval -278 19 Serval Bee is 241 
Bo Lynx _. 279, 20 Lynx Ÿ 206 
21 Bay 281 
22 Cafpian ib s 


Oe NE 23 Perfian 


294. 4 

PENNANT; Syropfe BUF FO NV. É 

No. Species. Page: INowcs Species oi Kal Parle 4 

23 Perfian 283 23 Perfian, or Caracal :v 22100 

b. Lybian 284 b. Lybian, or Caracal 

of Bengal ib, 224, 

XX. BEAR. XX BEAR | 

1 Black 285  t Black ‘ a Oe 

a. American 286 a American "1 (2a 39 

2 Polar 288 2 Polar Viti 216.9 

3 Wolverene 291 3 Wolverene vii 282 
4. Glutton 293 «4 Glutton ib 274 
5 Raccoon 295 5. Raccoon v 46 


XXI BADGER. 


x1 Common 


297 
é&. American 298 
2 Indian 299 


XXII. OPOSSUM. 


1 Virginian 301 
2 Molucca 303 
3 Javan - 305 
4 Kanguru ‘21806 
5 Murine - 308 
6 Mexican 309 
7 Cayenne ib 
8 New Holland 310 
9 Short-tailed ZL 
10 Phalanger ib 
11 Merian 212: 
‘XXTILI WEASEL. 
1 Common 312 
2. Stoat, or Ermine 314 
3 S. Am, fitchet ais 
4 Fitcher 316 
5 oarmatian 317 
6 Siberian 318 
+ Perret 319 
8 Martin 320 
9 Pine 321 
10 Sable 322 
LE Fiiuer 328 
12 Madagafear 329 
13 Pekan 330 


SYSTEMATIC ENDER 


. x Common We 267 + 
2 Stoat, or Ermine ib 2620 
3 Martin of Guiana iv 243 08 
4 Fitchet, or Polecat ib 248 7 
7 Ferret ib 252, a 
8 Martin ib 249 M 
9 Pine ib 245 | 

10 Sable Vil 309: 


: 
Dee Lae ee Coe 4 
1 Common iv 226 4 


XXII. OPOSSUM. 


1 Virginian v 404 M 
2 Molucca | ib 4g0 4 
5 Murine ib 435 

6 Mexican » 1b 438 © 
7 Cayenne, or Crab-eater j 
Vill 279 
aa 
10 Phalanger Vil 174 | 
11 Merian villi 267 — 


XXIII. WEASEL. 


12,Madagafear, or Van- (7 
fire ib 22198 
13 Pecan 


Se es TEWAT IOC INDES 
PENNANT’; Synopf. 


+: MOD pecies. 


14 Vifon 


15 White-cheeked | 


16 Grifon 
17 Guiney 
T8 Guiana 
19 Woolly 
20 Ichneumon 
21 Four-toed 
22 Yellow 
23 Mexican 
24 Brafilian 
25 Sting 
26 Striated 
27 Skunk 
28 Zorilla 
29 Ratel 
30 Quoll 
31 Bierched 
32 Civet 

b. Zibet 
33 Genet 
34 Foffane 


XXIV. OTTER. 


1 Greater 
2 Bratilian 
3 Leffler 


4. Saricovienne 


5 Sea 


Pag. 


33° 
331 

1b 
332 

ib 
333 

ib 
336 
337 
338 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 

ib 
345 


346 
ib 


348 


349 
1b 


F3 


133 


354 
353 


350 


ENT SECT, Uf, 


XXV. CAVY. 


1 Capibara 
2 Reftlefs 


3 Rock 

4 Patagonian 
5 Spotted 

6 Long nofe 
7 Olive 

8 Javan 


360 
371 
362 
363 

ib 
364 


305 
366 
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BUFFON. 

No. Species. Vol. Pag. 
14 Vifon | vii 307 
16 Grifon iv 266 
17 Guiney Vill 265 
20 Ichneumon VI 210 
21 Four-toed ib 166 
24 Brafilian V:'i58 
25 Stifling vil 296 
26 Striated ib 297 
27 Skunk ib - ib 
28 Zorilla ib 298 
32 Civet Vv 239 
a. Libet ib ib 
33 Genet ib 254 
34 Foflane Vil 219 

XXIV. OTT Ei, 
1 Greater iV 232 

4 Saricovienne, or Cay- 
enne otter ib 237 
5 Sea Vil 321 


XxV. CAV ¥. 


x Cabiai 


Without Canine Teeth, 


vil 64 


2 Reftlefs, or Guiney-pig 


.3 Rock, or Aperea 


5 Spotted, or Paca, 


6 Long nofed 
7 Olive 


206 SYSTEMATIC. INDE Xa) ' 


PENNANT’ s Synopf. ut Su ee QE j 
| ; 
No... Spcreh. ve Pag. No. . Species. Vol. Page \ 
| bla 5 
9 Cape 366 g Cape iv 348 — 
to Mutk | 367 10 Mutk Vs LT EN Oe 
XXVL HA RES AVE EUR R E. | 
1 Common | 368 1 Common 0 AV, 13708 
2 Varying AIO PU | 
3 American 372 
4 Rabbit 373 4 Rabbit ib 155 — 
b. Angora kek we | 
c. Hooded - iB 
5 Baikal 1014 NS Baie te Vil 228 
6 Cape | 375 | pani 
7 Brafilian 376 © 7 Brafilian 10. 2g 
8 Alpine 377: | 
9 Ogotona 379 : 
ro Calling 33a 
XXVII BEAVER, XXVII BEAVER. 
1 Caftor 333 1 Cañor V 27 
2 Muik 388 2 Muik : MD 200 
_ XXVIIL PORCUPINE. XX VIII. PORCUPINE. | 
1 Crefted | 390. : ‘t Crelted yn 69-9 
2 Bratlrany 2", 392 2 Braflian, toate 90 
3 Canada 394 3 Canada 4 Ib. 83 0 
XXIX. MARMOT. — XXIX. MARMOT. s 
1 Alpine 396 1 Alpine iv 230 9 
2 Ouebee < 397 2 Canada ib 346 @ 
3 Maryland 398 3 Maryland ib 1b 
4 Hoary ~ ib ys. 7 
5 Bobak | 399. $ Bobak Vii 198 M 
6 Earlefs |. 403. 6 Éarlefs : … Vili 229 # 
7 Gundi à 405 
8 Quill-lefs ib 
RKXX: SQUIRREL. FT ORXX: SQUIRREL: 
1 Common 406 . 1 Common iv 268 
c. White-legoed 407 8) 
2 Ceylon 408 
3 Abyfinian ib pus; | 
4 Javan 409 
5 Bombay ib 
7 Gray ; 410 9 Gray- - ÿ 325 2 


8 Diack - 


ee ee 


PENNANT’; Synopf- 


i Hy 
D No. “) Species à 


8 Black 
9 Hudfon’s Bay 
* 10 Varied. 

11 Fair 

12 Brafilian 

13 Mexican 

14 Palm 
15 Barbary 

c. Plantane 


16 Sailing 

" ‘17 Severn river 
-18 Flying 

19 Hooded * 


SYSTEMATIC INDEX, 


Pag. 


41I 
412 
ae 

ib 
434 

ib 
415 


416 
ib 


417 


418 
ib 
419 


XXXI. DORMOUSE. | 


I Striped 


2 Fat 
_g-Garden 

4 Common 
’ 5. Earlefs 


- XXXII. JERBOA. 
1 Egyptian 
2 Siberian 
b. Middle 
c. Pigmy 
3 Cape 
4 Torrid 


Wj Mee CEs RAT. 
1 Labrador 
2 Circaflian 
3 Tamarifk 
4 Black 
5 Brown 
6 American 
6. Curaco 
7 Water 
8 Moufe 
9 Field 
“10 Harveft 
11 Oriental 
14 Barbary 


422 


423 
424 
ae 
426 


427 


420 

ib 
430 
432 
433 


435 
436 
437 
433 
439 
441 

ib 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 
447 


29% 
BUFFON. 
No. Species, Vol. Pag 
10 Varied vil 176 
14 Palm v 328 
15 Barbary ib ib_ 
16 Sailing ib 312 
18 Flying ib 307 
XXKI. DORMOUSE. 
1 Striped, or ground 
fquirrel Y 329 
2 Fat IV 325 
3 Garden ib 332 
4 Common ib 334 
XXXII JERBOA. 
1 Egyptian Vii 201 
2 Siberian, or flying hare 
ib 202 
XXXIII RAT. 

.“ Black. Iv 276 
5 Brown : ib 336 
7 Water — "ib 290 
8 Moufe ib 282 

285 


9 Field ib 


13 Mexican : 


* 
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PENNANT’: Synopf:  BUFFON. 
No. Species. | Pag., Ne. Species. Vol. Pag. 
13 Mexican 447 | 4 
14 Virginian ib | 
15 Wandering | 447 q 
16 Beech à 448 4 
17 Ruftic 1b 4 
18 Little | 449 : a 
| Toi # * À 
rg Rock 454 | 4 
20 Oeconomic . ASE 4 
21 Red ey Ve 3 
22 Garlic "AE LR 
23 Soricine ib | ; 
. * + * . *& & * Pg" À 
24 Leomming 450 24 Lemming Wil 31608 
25 Kinged 457 : 
26 Hudfon’s RMT tb | À 
27 Hare tailed 458 | 
28 Social - 459 | 4 
29 Meadow 460 29 Meadow iv 203 
30 Giegarious 461 . 
a * * | 
31 Hamier x CRT MA à à Hamiter” vii 178 
32 Vormela 465 
. 33 Yaik ib 
34 Zarizin — - 466 ‘ 
35 Sand ib 
36 Songar 367 
37 Baraba -. ; 368 
| HER ree” 7 
* % # . . wes a 
38 Blind 469 38 Blind, or Zemni viii 232 M 
39 Danurian 471 . s 
40 African 4.72 À 
41 Cape 473 à 
42 l'aipine 474 | "4 
j ? ¥ 
XXXIV. SHREW. XXXIV. SHREW. | 
1 Mutky 476 1 Mutky v 261 6 
2 Perfuming 4177 | ie 
3 Mexican AG) Cae ean vil 271 
4 Brafilian ib : 4°Brafilian’ ib 272 
5 Murine A79 | f 
6 Foetid ib 6 Foetid IV 30508 
4 Water ‘1480 «7 Water ib 308 © 
: y A 


8 Minute 481 a 
g.Pigmy % 


SYSTEMATIC INDEX, 
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PENNANT’ s Synopf. BUFFON. 
No. Species. Pag. No. Species. Fel. Pag. 
9 Pigmy | 481 
10 White throated ab 
11 Square-tailed 482 
12 Carinated ib 
13 Unicorn ib 
XXXV. MOLE. XXKV. MOLE. 
1 European _ 483  & European IV 309 
b. Yellow _ 484 
2 Varying 485 3 Siberian viii 238 
3 Radiated 4.86 
4 Long-tailed | ib 
5 Brown. ib : 
6 Red 487 | 
XXXVI. HEDGEHOG. XXXVI. HEDGEHOG. 
.. 1 Common 488 1 Common iv. 300 
2 Oiberian 2 489 
a piliatic . 21. 490 3. Afatic vir 86 
4 Guiana 491 


“DIV. I SECT. IV. Without Fore-teeth. 


XXXVII S LOT H. XXXVII SLOT H. 
1 Three-toed 494 1 Three-toed Vii 150 
2 Two-toed 496 2 T'wo-toed ib 151 
XXXVIIT. ARMADILLO. XXXVI. ARMADILLO. 
1 Three-banded 497 1 Three-banded 0366 
2 Six-banded ; 498 2 Six-banded ib 369 
3 Hight-banded 500 3 Eigsht-banded ib 371 
4 Nine-banded ib 4 Nine-banded _ ib 373 
5 Twelve-banded sot 5 Twelve-banded ib 375 
6 Eighteen-banded 502 6 Eighteen-banded ib 377 


DIV. I, SECT. V. Without Teeth. 


XXXIX. MANIS. XXXIX, MAINS. " 
a Long-tailed 504 I Long-tailed v 355 
2 Short-tailed 505 2 Short-tailed ib ib 


1 Great 


joo SYSTEMATIC INDEX. 1 

gee aA Ë | 

PENNANT?’s Synopf. No. BUFFON. | 

| . ( 

No. Species. Pag. No. Species. Vol. Page M 

AL. A NT-E AT ER (SX LOAN TUE A TER: 

1 Great 7 507 1 Great Vv 333 

. 2 Middle | 508 2 Middle ib 334 « 
3 Striped - 509 | 

4 Leaft 510 4 Leaf ib 1b. 


DIV. IL PINNATED QUADRUPEDS. 


XLI WALRUS: XLI WALRUS. 


1 Arétic 514 1 Arétic Vil- 354. 
2Indian 517 2 Indian ib 370 
XLIT SEAL. XLIL SEAL. a 
1 Common 518 1: Common Vil 336 
2 Mediterranean §20 a 
3 Long-necked 521 
4 Falkland ib 
5 Tortoife-headed _ 522 
6 Rubbon Reg 
7. Leporine is aa 
8 Great 524 8 Great ib 34e 
9 Rough © DA 
10 Hooded 525 
11 Harp ib FAUX + 
12 Little 526 12 Little ib 338 
1g Urline 0: ib iy 
14 Bottle-nofe 531 14 Bottle-nofe, or Sea- 
: lion ib 347 
15 Leonine 534 
XLII. MANA TI. XLIIIL MANATLI. 
4 Whale-tailed 96,0 
2 Round-tailed 540 2 Round-tailed - vit 374 4 
3 Sea Ape 544 À | 


DIV. IV. WINGED. 


STV Be ATOME XIV: OB AT 


1 Ternate 548 x Ternate v 28i. | 
2 Rouflette ib ; 


3 Rougette 7 ; 


ee 
ut 


’ 

3 
À 
F 
1 4 


PENNANT’s Syropf. 


No. S Pectes. 


3 Rougette 
4 Spectre 

5 Javelin 

6 Leaf 

7 Cordated 
8 Peruvian 


9 Bull dog 


10 Senegal 


11 Pouch 


: 12 Bearded 


13 New York 


V 14 Striped 


15 Molucca 


16 Horfe-fhoe 
17 Noûule 


- 18 Serotine 


20 Barbañtelle - 


19 Pipiftrelle 


_ 21 Common 


22 Long-eared 


See ony MERDE CN DIE x 301 
BUFFON. 

Pag. No. Species. Vol. Pag, 
549 3 Rougetie ib 282 
552 4 Spectre ib ib 
554 § Javelin Vil 234 

ib" Leaf ib 235 
554 
ib 
555 9 Bull-dog V 303 
55° 10 Senegal ib 302 
i 
557 12 Bearded ib 305 
Shi 
558 14 Striped ib 306 
ib 15 Molucca, or Cephalotte 
Vil 236 
559 16 Horfe-fhoe iv 324 
ib 17 Noétule iv 322 
560 18 Serotine iV. 322 
56t 19 Pipiftrelle ib ib 
ib 20 Barbaftelle ib ib 
411 21 Common : ib* 319 
ib 22 Long-eared ib. 322 


INDEX. 


i Nee Po CR oe 


A | 
A BUSEID SERAFI gives an erroneous defcription of 4 
A the mufk, which is followed by Aldrovandus, vol. vii, ; 
pag. 46. note. — | 1 
Abyfs. See Deluge. Tovar 1 
Acara, a kingdom on the Gold Coaf, produces hinds of an ex- À 
ceeding {mall fize, vii. 27. n. 7 
Addas, or Addax, a name for the antilope, vi. 415. 417 
Adil, the fame with the chryfeos, or lupus aureus of the ancient q 
Greeks, vil. 255 1 ! RME y 
Adimain, or large fheep of Senegal and India, defcribed, 21 5-0 
Adive defcribed, vii. 257. n. ; is fond of leather, 7b. feems to. 
have an involuntary inftin@ for crying when it hears others À 
of the fame fpecies cry, 46. ; is fond of human bodies, 265. n. | 
Dee Fackall. Fu 1 
Ægagropili, a kind of balls found in the ftomachs of ruminating À 
animals, vi. 441. Reg esha 4 
Æthiopia faid to be the only country which produces the ca- | 
‘melopard, vil. 117. n. | | 3 
Ætna ; fome account of its eruptions, 1. 410.3; their effets ne- 4 
ver extend to the diftance of three or four hundred leagues, M 
433- À proof that the fire is lodged in the upper part of the M 
mountain, 437. 1 
Africa, its interior parts as little known to us as to the ancients, a 
i. 148, iti, 133. Circumnavigated in the time of Alexander #8 
the Great, 2b. Accounts of a circumnavigation in the ninth 4 
century, 149. This continent probably as rich in gold as # 
Mexico and Peru, 152. Remarkable for the variety of peo- M 
ple it contains, iii, 194. Produces fewer lions now than for: M 
merly, v. 66. Produces a greater number of elephant$ than M 
Afia, vi. 37. None of the South American animals found 7 
there, vii. 194, à | 
African fheep defcribed, vi, 212. n. 


‘Perhaps the adimain of | : 
Leo Africanus, i. DT 
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African goat the fame with Seba’s American flag, vii. 39. MM 


x 


Aincan tas with cedadith hair, vil 24,0 0) / 


Agouii, or long-nofed Cavy deicribed, v. 58. Is a voracious - 


‘and cunning animal, 4, ; bites fiercely, and is very mifchie- 
7 . ‘ | . + 

vous, 59. Produces two or three at a time, 60. Peculiar to 

the fouthern parts of America, #. A fimilar fpecies called 


; i } = À 
agoucli, 51. Érroneoufly defcribed by Maregrave, whofe er- 


ror has been followed by ali other writers but Briffon and 
Buffon, 4 Is the molt common: quadruped in Guiana, 62. 

Agricula defcribed, vii. 36. n. | | 

Ai, the Braflian name of a fpecies of floth, derived from its 
voice, Vil. 157.0. |” Sid a ba lsat gi 

Aiotochtli, the Mexican name of the armadillo, v. 138. 

Air fubjected to the action of a number of powers, vi. 256. 

Akouchi, or olive cavy defcribed, vill. 269. Differs but little 
from the agouti, 4. Reckoned among the fineft game in 
South America, 270. Y ¢ 

Alagtaga, the Tartarian name of a fpecies of jerboa, vii. 202: 

~n. The animal defcribed, 204. : | 

Albours, a famous volcano near Mount Taurus, i. 413. 

Alce. See E/k. Py eee ee aceon: 

Alco, the Mexican or Peruvian dog, defcribed, viii. 261. A 
fpecies lives wholly on crabs and cruflaceous animals, 260: 


1 


Aldrovandus copies an error of Abufeid Seraa in defcribing 


the muik, vii. 46. Follows Gefner in defcribing the porcu- 
pine, 74 Has given an erfoneous figure of a fow-badger, 
“Ve. 4 
Alexander the Great was the firft European who mounted an 
elephant, vi.zg. é 3 | 
Alexandrians keep tame ichneamons, vii. 216 n. 
‘ Algazel, the Arabic name of a fpecies of antilope, vi. 407. The 
fame with the Aleppo Gazelle. ; 
Alicant dog, iv. i | ach ; 
All Saints Bay, abounds with fmall ugly monkeys, viii. 197.n. 
Allocamelus of Gefner, the fame with the Lama, vii. 136. 


7 


4 . 3 ( * . . £ seo À 4 
Alouate, or king of the.monkeys, a variety of the ouarine, vill. 


176. n. À favage animal, and makes a horrid noife, 178. n. 
Alpague vicuna, vii 134. n. ‘ 
Amabut, the Indian name of a tree on which the floths live, vii. 
157 De | 


Amadabad 3 
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Amadabad ; three hofpitals for animals in that city, 
Strange relation of the behaviour of the monke 
neighbourhood, id, | 
Amazon river runs more than 1600 ledgues, i. 268.1 Received 
more than 60 confiderable rivers, 273. Its courfe deicribed; 
319. The Indians who dwell on its banks are fond of the 
- flefh of monkeys, viii, 199 
Ambergris fuperfeded the ule of civet, and hds itfelf ceafed to 
be admired as 4 perfume; v. 253. | 
America much infefted with volcandes; i; 416,1 : Produces fiônd 
of the animals common in the warm parts of the Old Conti- 
“Nent,, vit. -77¥.; Produced no horned cattle fimilar to thofe of 
Europe, till they were imported, v. 96; nor fheep nor goats, 
99.3 wild boars, ner domettic hogs, 100; nor dogs nor-cats; 
; (1038 107." “ | w 
American favages deftituite of the principle of love, vi130.4 31. 
may be confidered as a new race of men, iii, 188. v. 130. 3 
o/make'a kind of balls of feals ikiny whieh they ule +s rafts; vis 
347: es 
Andira guacu, v. 283. n. 
Animalcules in femine mafculino. See Generation: 
Animals 3 analogies between them and vegetablesy iis 5. Di. 
-ftinguithed:from vegetables by fenfation, 6. :Uncertain whe- 
-: ther brutes have fenfation or not, 7» "Exceed plants in» the 
number of fpeciés, 9. Differ more from each oth:e than plants; 
ib.  Diftinguifhable from each other by their manner of co. 
 pulation, ro. Of their reproduction. See: Reproduisn. Theit 
nutrition. See Nutriticn. heir generation. | See Géneration: 
Account of the idea conveyed by the word animal, it 216. 
Large animals lefs prolific than finall ones, 255: ‘Thofe 
which produce but one at abirth, acquire nearly their fall 
growth before they are capable of prépagation, 257: Many 
‘animals propagate rather by a kind of compreffion than to- 
pulation, 259. © Difference among them with regard to flexes, 
260. Alterations which happen in the body, as preparätives | 
£0 generation, 261. See Organic matter. Diverfities with re: 
gard to their teeth, 456. Animals furnifled with hands 
feem to have the moft fagacity, it. 46. 202 Such as-have 
“Rovhands, cannot have any idea of magnitude; and, therefore, 
are often terrified, iii, 46. A differtation on their nature, 
208. Animalshave fome fenfes of exquifite acutenefs ; but 
(Wen. VILL ë | in 
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ys in that 


in general they are not all equal to man, 229. Their feelings: 
more exquifite than thofe of man, 238. Of domeftic animals, 
got. Animals vary according to the different climates in 
which they live, 356. Of their degeneracy, 407. ‘Cruelly 
treated by man, 426. Females more ufeful than males, 434. 
Moft of them fuperior to man in agility, fwiftnefs, ftrength, | 
and courage, iv. 5. Changes produced on them by educa- 
tion, 60. Large animals fewer in number than {mall ones, | 
65. Of wild animals, 66. Are lefs fierce in cold countries, 
68. Are the leaft fubje@ to changes ‘or variations of “any 
kind, 71. Their faculties perpetually diminifhing, 73. Of 
carnivorous animals, 164,’ T'hefe are but few in number, 4. 
Some of them deteft fharp cries, v. 522: Of thofe peculiar to 
the Ancient Continent,.90. A lift of them, #11: Of-thofe pe- 
culiar to the New World, 112. Of thofe common to both 
Continents, 123. Not above 200 fpecies: of them exifting'on 
the earth, 146. Remarks on the ridiculous methods of claffing 
them, 147. Thofe of America proved to be diftinét from the 
animals of the Ancient Continent, v. 112. Domeftic animals 
differ confiderably from wild ones, of the fame fpecies, vi. 155. — 
Animals in general grow torpid, and avoid each other, in win- 
ter, vii. 90. The unity of fpecies more fixed in large than in 
fmall animals, 98. Animals in general more happy than | 
men, 156. Notices of fome which are not exprefsly men- . 
tioned in the book, viii. 216. ,An anonymous animal of Ly- 
bia defcribed by Mr Bruce, 283. 

Ant-eater defcribed, v. 333. Three fpecies of them ; the great, | 
the middle, and the leaft, 4. A fourth mentioned by Briffon, 
from Seba, but feems to be fufpicious, 338. Six fpecies men- 
tioned by Seba, #. The great ant-eater fights terribly with 
his fore feet, and is almoft invincible when he lies on his back, 
and ufes all the four, ib. Dr Maudhuit’s defcription of the 
great ant-eater, 347. M. de la Borde’s obfervations concern- 
ing it, 348. His defcription of the middle ant-eater, 350. ; 5 À 
and of the leaft ant-eater, 352. 

Anta, a kingdom of Africa, produces great numbers of elephants, 
vi. 35+ 0. 

Anta, aname for the Tapir, vi. 243. n. | Eats a kind of clay in. 
the night, 246. n. . Is dazzled by the light of torches, and 

_ eafily taken, 247. n. 

Ante, another name for the AB vis 244. De 

Antilopes ; 
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Antilopes ; thirteen différent {pecies of them, vi. 393. : The 
common Antilope defcribed, 412. Indian Antilopes have 

more fpirit than thofe of other countries, 414. n.’ All the 
different kinds of them found in Afia and Africa, 415... Diffi- 
culty of arranging them, 416. The larger kinds more com- 
mon in Africa than India, 422. The eyes of thofe in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria fo beautiful, that they are {po- 
ken of figuratively in prailing the eyes of the ladies, 423. n. 
The different kinds particularly defcribed, vii. 1. et feq. 

Antiparos ; Tournefort’s defcription of a remarkable cavern in. 
-that ifland, 1. 452. | l 

Appennine mountains abound with Porcupines, vii. 73. 

Aper in India, vii. 58. n. | 

Aper Mexicanus, v. 272. n. 

Aperea, viii. 274. n. 

AAperea Brafilienfibus, v. 1 19. n. | 

Apes imitate the actions of men completely, iii. 46. This imi- 
tation proceeds not#from their genius, but merely from their 
“organization, 280. Their bad character, vi. 3. Their no- 
menclature, viii. 39. Definition 98} an, ape, #8. ” The dame 
with the Pithecus of the Greeks, and Simia of the Latins, 40. 
The ape called Ourang-Outang, very much refembles man, 7}. 

The name of Ape ought to be given to'an Eaft Indian animal 
called Gibbon, 41. , Several {pecies of apes in Senegal, 45. n. 

_ The whole may be reduced to 30 fpecies, 51.. Apes of Guiney 
defcribed, 83. Are very fond of women, 84. Defcription of 
an ape which exactly refembled an infant, 115. Ape of Bar- 
bary defcribed, 1 17. See Barbary Ape, and Magot. Four 
fpecies of apes found in Malabar, 135. The white apes firft 
ravifh women and then ftrangle them, J. n. Immenfe num- 
bers found in Africa, from Arquin to Sierra Leona, 146. A 

“very beautiful ape of Guiney defcribed, 167. n. 

Apoffums, v. 405. n. ray 

Aquiqui, viii. 176. n. 

Arabata, a kind of American monkeys, make an horrid noife, 
Vill. 179. n. : 

Arabia Petraea, exceedingly deftitute of water, i. 477. Vi. 124, 
127. 
Arabians faid to have invented the mariner’s compafs, i. + 53: 
Their ftature, complection, &c. iii. 109. Marmol and Boulaye’s 
account of them, 110. Remarks on them by another travel- 
Ê U 2 ler, 
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ler, #4. Their horfesthe moft beautiful, iii. 757. Their de- 
fcent, way in which they are treated, fwiftnefs, &c. 365. cf 
fem Surmount many difficulties by means of their camels, vi. 
128. : Firft took notice of the mufk, vit. 45. 
Archipelago Hands, only the tops of mountains, i. 448. Their 
inhabitants excellent fwimmers and divers, iii. 125. 
Arétic dog. See Latis... 
| Aral, a falt-water lake near the Cafpian Sea, deferibed, i, 328. 
Arequipa, a celebrated American volcano, 1. 416. 
Argalki, or Siberian fheep, defcribed, vi 222.2. Monftrous 
fize of the horns, 223. Young foxes very frequently PES thel- 
ter in them when knocked off i. 
Aries pilofus, vi. 212. n. Guineenfis ave Angolenfis, vi. 212. D 
Aries laniger, vi. 208. 
Ariftotle, the only ancient writer on zoology who merits atten- 
tion, pref. 1. His Theory of generation, ii. 71. A miftake 
_ of his concerning the feminal fluids of women, 241. Afferts 
that there were no: affes in Scythia, 477. “That they degene- 
rate in cold climates, 4. Hts rébiatks concerning the copu- 
‘Jation‘of animals of ‘different fpeciés, iv. 28. His account of the 
Jon, v. 73.79. His errors copied by other natural hiltorians, 
ib. Makes no mention of the tiger, v.87. His: remarks on ihe 
Bubalus, vi. 163. His bonafus the’ fame with’ the bifon of 
- the Latins, 168. His defeription of an animal called the Hip- 
pelaphus, vi 2364 : ‘Applies: almoft’equa ity to the rain-deer, 
and flag of Axdennes, 75. Makés no mention of the Camelo- 
| pard, vii. 110. Makes mention of “fix _amphibious animals, 
| of which only thrée are now knpwn,, 325. Was acquainted 
‘swith the feal, 342... ® Obferves that PUR animal pofleifed , of 
crooked, or retractile claws, ‘is focial, 436. His ‘affertions 
‘+ concerhing the copulation of mules, ville Sa -His remarks 


ba Sa 


concerning pigmies, 106. à 

Armadillo Alba FAO NIET different fpecies ie is 365. 
Three bended armadillo, 366. DES ‘banded, 369... Nine 
banded 373 Twelve banded, 375. The lait is the lage 
of the genus, #. Eighteen banded, 377... Called alfo, the 

+ wweafel had lo; x 8g "Millakes of Linnaeus concerning, this: 
animal, 379. ‘The cruft is,a real bone compofed; of, feveral 
pieces, 383. | Thefe creatures, are not, afraid, of the, bite of a 


rattlefnake, 386. 
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A\fia may be reckoned the molt ancient country in the world, i. 
32. Volcano’s very numerous there, 41 3 Beauty of the 
Afiatic women, iii, 12 3: Produces none of the South Ame- 
rican animals, vii. 77. | 

Afs defcribed, iii. 398. Has the appéarance of a degenerated 
horfe, #.; but is not fo in reality, 411. Entirely differ- 
ent from the horfe in his difpotition, 412.  Lealt infeft- 
ed with vermin of all quadrupeds, 414. The female exceed- 
ingly lafcivious, 415. Directions with regard to their breed- 
ing, i. Different races of them, 416. Account of their mi- 
grations, 417. Of the wild aifes, 419. » None found in Ame- 
rica, 420. Afles flefh more difagrecablé than that of horfes, 
4a1. The fkin applicable to many’ purpofes, 422. They 
can carry more weight, in proportion to their bulk, than any 

_ other animal, #4. Defcription of a very beautiful afs fent to 
the Grand Seignior from Æthiopia, vi. 270. n. Thefe animals 
are now almott equally diffufed all over the globe, 272.° An 
afs deftroys the generation of a horfe; but the reverfe does 
not take place, vii. 419. Has a tendency to fterility, 423. 
425. Rules concerning the propagation of afles, 425. Ales 
Iefs fertile than mares, viii. 23. Means to be ufed to make 
them conceive, 7d. 

Affapanick, a name for the flying fquirrel, v. 307. 

Avicenna’s account of the mufk, vii. 46. n. 

Axis, Sardinian hind, or ftag of the Ganges, defcribed, vi. 230, 
238. Is found in Barbary, and is probably the fume with 
the fpotted fallow-deer of the Cape of Good Hope, 2 335 
Forms an intermediate fhade between the fiag and fallow- 
deer, 7. ; 

Azote Iflands, only the tops of mountains, i. 448. 


fe 


Babirouffa, or Indian hog, defcribed, vii. 58. Has prodigious 
tufks ; yet is lefs formidable than the wild boar, 6o. Is an 
excellent fwimmer, 61. 

Baboon differs very much from an ape, v. 121. Called papio 
by the Latins, 233. Has been miftaken for the hyaena, ib. 
Thé animal defcribed, viii. 121. Is a {trong and ferocious 

U3 animal, 
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animal, 44. 126. Is exceflively lafcivious, 123. Great Ba. 
boon defcribed, 126. Defcription of the Ribbed-nofe Ba- 
boon. See Mandril Of the Pig-tailed Baboon. See 
Muaimon. 

Badger defcribed, iv..226. An unfocial animal, who fpends 
three-fourths of his life in his dark abode, i. Is obliged to 
leave his hole by the. fox, 227. Defends himfelf furioufly 
wheu purfued by dogs, i Is an exceeding fleepy animal, 
228r and remarkably ‘cleanly, 4 Cannot bear cold, 229. 
Is fubject to the itch, #4. Two fpecies mentioned by Du- 
fouilloux ; but this ought to be confidered as a vulgar error, 
230. Badgers burial exiftin America, #4. ; but not in Afia 
or Africa, 231. Was unknown to the Greeks; i. Approach- 
es to no other fpecies of quadrupeds, ib. 

Baikal, a great lake of Afia, defcribed, i. 335. 

Baikal Hare See Tolai. 

Baltic Sea ought to be regarded as an PAL ME hk fupported 
by a great number of ‘rivers, i, 292. 

Barbary horfes defcribed, iti, 357. 

Barbaftelle. See Bas. } 

Baris, or Barris, a kind of Orang-Outang, viil. 81. n. 

Barrere’s notions concerning the formation of downs, moun- 
tains, and the duration of the fea upon the earth, 1..498. 
His opinion concerning the formation of mountains contro- 
verted, 500. 

Bat defcribed, iv. 317.°A monftrous animal, 318. The tte fly 
awkwardly, and with difficulty ; yet feize flies, gnats, and efpe- 
cially moths, during their flight, 319. 320. A vaft quantity 
of their dung found ina cavern by M. Buffon, 320. Are 
viviparous animals, and will even carry their young when 
flying, 321. Sleep during the winter, and at any time can 
remain feveral days without food, +. There are feven fpecies, 
322. All the fpecies defcribed, 322. 324. Ternate bat de- 


{cribed, v. 281. There are two fpecies of Ternate bats; the. L: 
leffer of the fize of a crow, and the larger as big as a large | 


hen, 284. Thefe large bats are very mifchievous, and often 
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wound people in the face, 286. Probably furnifhed the an- — 


cients with the notion of harpies, #4. Thefe creatures will 
intoxicate themfelves with palm wine, 288. Are very nume- 
rous in the iflands of Manilla, where the natives kill them for 
food, #.n. The American bats can fuck the blood of fleep- 
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ing men and cattle, without waking them, 289. Their flefh 
taftes like that of the hare, 291. The foregoing defcription, 
according to M. de la Nux, is exaggerated, 291. His ac- » 
* count of them, 292. Are not carnivorous, 300. Senegal 
bat defcribed, 302. Bull dog bat, 303. Bearded bat, 305. 
Striped bat, 306. Javelin bat, vii. 234. 
Bear defcribed, v. 1. Two kinds, the land and fea bear, or 
the white bear of the frozen fea, 7+. The land bears diftin- 
-guifhed into the brown and black,.2. Brown bear defcribed, 
2. Black bears are not carnivorous, 3. A red kind of bears 
are as carnivorous and voracious as wolves, 4. Three kinds 
of bears in Norway, 7. One of thefe fpecies faid to feed on 
ants, 5. Bears are found in all rude and defert countries, 6. 
Are favage and folitary animals, 7. Are not torpid during 
the winter, though they pafs part of that time without pro- 
vifions, 4. The males of the, brown fpecies devour the cubs, 
8. : In the northern countries, the bears are faid to be intoxi- 
cated by throwing ardent fpirits on honey, after which they 
are eafily taken, 11. In Canada and Louifiana they live in 
. decayed trees, and have their habitations 30 or 40 fect high, 
ib. Method of purifying their greafe, 12. Bears are excellent 
fwimmers, 13. Enjoy, in an exquifite manner, the fenfes of 
feeing, hearing, and feeling, 14 Have fome grofs refem- 
. blances to man, #4. Accounts of fome domeftic bears, 15. 
Cannot endure each other’s fociety, unlefs brought up toge 
ther from their earlieft infancy, 17. Difference between an 
European and American bear, 19. White or Polar bear de- 
fcribed, viii. 216. 1s falfely faid to be more dangerous than 
the other kind, 221. Feeds commonly on feals, 223. Has the 
bones of the head fo har d, that no blow of a club can bring 
him to the ground, 22 
‘Beaver defcribed, v. 21. ee faid to be among quadrupeds Aree 
the bee is among infects, 22. Has no pretenfions to rationa- 
lity, 24.; on the contrary, he is confiderably inferior to fome 
animals, 26. 27. Account of their method of operating and 
building their huts, 28. When a fociety is ruined by hunt- 
vers, the reft difperfe and become vagabond, 36. Some of 
thefe creatures are folitary, of which kind are all the Eure. 
pean beavers, 39. It hath been falfely afferted, that the bea- 
ver çannot Jive upon land without water, 41. Accounts of 
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a tame beaver, 26. 41. Beavers are enemies to the otter, 42. 
The perfectly black and perfectly white furs moft efteemed, 
43. This animal furnifhes the caftoreum, ib, See Caftoreum, 
Beavers can be fo effoaually tamed, that they will ffh for 
their matters, 45. Having received from Nature a gilt almoft 
equal to that of fpeech, vi, 4. | 

Bedas, a race of Ceylonefe favages defcribed, i il. 109. Area 
peculiar race of men, /b. 180. 

Bees ; an eulogium on them, iii. 283. Our admiration of them 
ill founded, 284, The genius of folitary bees inferior to that 
of the gregarious fpecies, 285. Bees,. taken feparately, have 
lefs genius than many other animals, ib, 3 ÿ why they act in 
concert with one another, 286. : The hexagonal cells of the 
bee furnifh an argument of its ftupidity, 290. Bees are not 
more ingenious than wafps, hornets, &c. 292. The provi- 
fions of the bee and other indullrious animals, are only ufe- 
lefs and difpropartioned maties, 297: 

Behemoth, the Hebrew name of the hippopotamus, Vi. 277+ De 

Beori, vi. 244. Te ; 

Bergen ; 5 val numbers of raw hides exported from thence, vi. 
499: 

Bezoar, faid to a the production of one Pater of animals only, 

i vi. 424.3 but without fufficient reafon, 426. 431. A kind of 
bezoar from apes, 429. ; different from the true bézoar, 430. 
The true kind deferibed, #. It is found in a great number 
of different animals, 432. Moft quadrupeds, and even croco- 
diles and large ferpents, produce a kind of bezoars, 440. 


Birds ; their fagacity and forelight arite merely from initing, 


iii. 297. Inftead of knowing the future, they dre ignorant 
even of the pañ, 298. Why domeftic poultry make nefts 
worfe than wild fowls, PMI ea à EN hie Soe “Hiatal "i 
Bifon Jubatus, vi. 151 The bifon is not properly a diftiné 
: “fpécies of animal, 154 157. 172. 188. Origin of the word 
bifon, 15'7- The bifon of the Latins the fame with the bena- 
fus of Ariftotle, 168. Bifon of America might proceed « Ori- 


ginalty from the European bifon, 170. + Bifons vary greatly | 
"in fize, &c. 185. They have degenerated in America, 187. 


Black fea receives more water from the rivers which run into it 
than is fuflicient for its fupport, i a6 Mighe have formerly 


heen only a large lake joined by a narrow communication to 


the ( Calpian, tb. Ought {till to be conlidered rather as a lake 


than 
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than a gulf of the ocean, 38 Is the only fea that freezes 
totally; and why, 47. Its direétion fimilar to that of rivers, 
253- According to Diodorus Siculus, it was originally, a 
great lake or river, 323 A notion of M. Tournefort’s con: 
cerning it retuted, 7. Receives more rivers than the Medi. 
ferranean, 325. 1s leds clear and fait than the ocean, 327. 
Its tempelts more violent and dangerous, id. 

Black cattle fond ot licking themielves, by which means balls 
of hair are formed in their itomachs, iii. 455. 

Blind moule. See Water JSbrew 

Boar. See Wild Boar, and Æthiopic and Cape Verd boar. 

Bobak deicribed, vii. 198. 

Boualus, vu. 150. The fame with the bifon of the Latins, 168. 

Bonaviita ; An incredible number of goats on that ifland, dir 
493: | | 

Bones; the manner in which they grow, ii. 473- Anology be- 
tween their growth and that of wood, 474, Become more 
folid as we advance in years, 477- Are fofter in women than 
in men, 0. ) 

Bos, ili. 423.n. Vi, 157. ms 

Bofner, an Lait Indian ifland, wheremuch bezoar is found, vi. 
437+ D. | 

Bofphorus will, intime, probably, be filled up, i. 323. 

Bouc eltain, vi. 363. n. : Bouc favage, ib, 

Bourguet gives a fpecimen of a theory of the earth, but would 

“probably not have fucceeded had he gone on with it, i. 122.- 
Firft remarked the regularity of the angles of mountains, 240. 
See Mountain. 

Brain cannot be the fountain of fenfation. iv. 173. Is only a 
fpecies of mucilage, and hardly organized, 174. Is an organ 
of fecretion and nutrition, 175. Is not proportionally larger 
in man than other animals, 176. Ought not to be regarded 
as an organic part of the nervous iyitem, 177. Why the 
compreflion of it deftroys fenfation, 4, Facts which fhew 
that the brain is not the organ of fenfation, id. 

Brafilian cat. See Faguar. 

Brafilian weafel. See Coati mondi. 

Britain formerly a part of the Contment, 1. 489. 401. 

Brittany, a province in it overwhelmed with fand, 508. | 

An OT AIDES Bue! Brocks, 
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Brocks, a name for young deer, when their horns begin to be 

. vifible, iv. 87. LIRE ANR Lone 

Brutes. See Animals. hog 

Bubalus, or cervine antilope, defcribed, vi. 1. - The name im- 
properly given to the buffalo -by the modern Latins, vi. 152. 

- wile I. Refembles the ftag, the gazelles, and the- ox, 2. ; 
hath but little refemblance to the elk, 4. ; hath been called 
the Barbary cow, ib. Defcribed by Caius, under the name 
of Bufelaphus, 6. | | 

Bucks, vi. 384. n. | | : 

Buffalo defcribed, vi. 1 59. Has no name either in Greek or 
Latin, #4. n. Is a native of the warm regions of Africa and 
. the Indies, and was not tranfported into Italy till the feventh 

century, 152. Miftake of Belon concerning it, id. Refufes 
to copulate with our common black cattle, 192. Is the dir- 
tieft of domeftic animals next to the hog, #. The milk of 
the female buffalo is worfe than that of the cow, but yielded 
in larger quantity, 193. The fkin is of more ufe than the. 
flefh, i+. Very robuit buffaloes in the kingdoms of Aunau 

and Tonquin, 195.n. Are very dangerous when attacked P 
and wounded, 196. The fight of the buffaloes at the Cape 
of Good Hope is bad, 203. 

Buffle, vi. 150. n. AR: | 

Buffon holds the moft diftinguifhed rank among natural hiftori- 
ans, Pref. xi. His meaning ftrangely mifreprefented by 
a former tranflator, Pref. xvii. n. 

Bull-dog, iv. 40. | 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, i. 109. See Earth. Gives nei- 
ther facts nor obfervations in fupport of his theory, 119. Falls 
into an error with regard to the deluge, 127. See Déluge. 


od 


Cabiai, or thick-nofed Tapir, defcribed, vile 64 Cannot live’ 
in a cold climate, 65. This affertion contradicted, 67. Has 


PS 


* 


fome flight relations to.the hog, 48. ; Efcapes from hunters — | 


by taking the water, 44, ; a peaceable animal, and a native .of 
. South America, 66. 


_ Caby-bara, 
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Caby-bara, vii. 64. n. 

Cagui, viii. 201. n. 205. n. 200. n. 211. n. 214. n. 

Cajeta ; a mountain curioufly fplit by an earthquake near that 
place, i. 455. 

Caitaia, vill, 109. n. 

+ Calicut, formerly a celebrated city, now decayed, and moftly 

covered with the fea, i. 495. The women there have fome- 
times ten hufbands,, ili. 99. The inhabitants lengthen their 
ears to fuch a degree, that they fometimes hang down below 
their fhoulders, 7. Their legs fometimes as thick as the 

body of an ordinary man, i+. People with fuch thick legs. 
alfo found in other places, 1e0. 

Callitrix, or Green Monkey, defcribed, viii. 160. ; found in Mau- 
ritania and the territories of ancient Carthage, ib. 

Calmar ; Needham’s obfervations on the milt of that fifh,. ii. 
62. 186. Animalcules in it of an extraordinary fize, 186. 
Some bodies difcovered in it like fpiral fprings, 7. Particu- 
lar defcription of thefe bodies, 187. 188. | 

Calmuck Tartars defcribed, iti. 68. 

Camel defcribed, vi. 118. Two fpecies of that animal, 7}. n. 
The Perfians have feveral kinds, 120. n. The Perfian Am- 
baffador’s account of the camel to M. Conftance, 122. n. 
The whole fpecies limited to a zone of three or four hundred 
leagues in breadth, 123. A native of Arabia, i. Camels 

- canlive feveral days without drink, 124. Are of vaft ufe to 
the Arabs, 126. Can travel 50 leagues in one day, 127, 
Camels can fmell water at the diftance of half a league, 131. 
Why they can live fo long without drinking, 134. Their 
nature confiderably, changed by conftraint, flavery, and la- 
bour, 135. Exift no where in a natural ftate, Den fire 
guided by the found of the human voice, or fome infrument, 
139. Become furious during the rutting feafon, 140. Are 
more valuable than elephants, 145. Method of preferving 
their flefh for food, 146. n. Their dung makes excellent fewel, 
147. Might be made to live and be ufeful in other coun- 
tries, 148. | 

Camelus, vi. 118. n. 119. n. 122. n. Vii. 133. n. 

Camelopard defcribed, vii. 109. One of the largeft and moft 
beautiful of quadrupeds, 74. The fpecies confined to the 
deferts of /Ethiopia, and fome provinces in the fouth of Africa 

and India, 110, Belon’s defcription of the Camelopard, 112. 
é Gulius’s 
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Gillius’s defcription, 113. Haffelquift’s defcription . cenfured;, 
115. 122. Mr Alamand’s defcription of the horns, 123: 

… His defcription of the whole animal, 129. The length of its 
fore legs mifreprefented, 129. a 

Camelopardalis, vi. 112. ef /eg. 

Campagnol, iv. 293. n. ‘ 

Canis, tv. 196. n. 214. n. 226. n. vii. 25. n. 2680n. vilk 264. n. 
279. n. 3 | 

Cape of Good Hope, famous for its tempelts, i. 390. Account 

- of the manner in which they are produced, ih, 

Cape Verd boar deferibed, Vill. 241. A different race from all 
other hogs, 243. Account of one kept in the menagery of 
the prince of Orange, 7. Refufed to copulate with a fow;, 
and tore her im pieces, 244 M. Vofmaer’s account - of 
another tame one, 245. Digs the earth with furprifing eafe 
and quicknefs, 4. The animal may, perhaps, be a variety of 
the common hog, 250. M. Comerfon’s, account of boars in 
the ifland of Madagafcar, 251. Mr Allamand’s defcription 
of the Cape Verd boar, 251. Runs much more fwiftly than 
the common hogs, 255. Mr Adanfon’s defcription of an 
African boar, 2 56. There may, perhaps, be another fpécies 
which Adanfon means to defcribe, 257. 

Capivard, vil. 64. n. | 

Capra, lil. 486. n. iv. 120. n. vi, 463. ns 364. n. 394 De 407. n. 

408. 1. 419. D. Vil. 14. n. 38. n. 44. Me 

Capreolus, iv. 120. n. vii. Ade Re 0 

Capriolus, iv. 120. n. 

Capricorne, vi. 363. n. 

Capybara, v. 516. n. | ti 

Caracal defcribed, v. 221. Is different from the lynx, zd. Is 
common in Arabia, Barbary, &c. 222. Is obliged to content 
himfelf with the remains of a lions, or other wild beaft’s 
meal, #4. Why he hath been called the lion’s provider, 76. 
ds about the fize of a fox, but much ftronger and more fero- 
cious, 223. May be trained to hunting, 74, Mr Bruce’s de- 
{cription of a Nubian Caracal, 224. This fpecies no larger, 
than a common cat, 225. vit 

Cardites found in vaft numbers in fome places; i. 227. 

Caribbees defcribed, iii. 175. 

Caribou, vi. 328. n. 

Carigueya, v. 119. n. 405. The 


t 


‘Carmel 4 
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Carmel ; fome curious petrefactions found on that mount, i, 
207. 

Carnivorous animals. See Animals. | 

Cafpian Sea is a real lake, and communicates with no other fea 
in the world, i. 37. Is reprefented as nearly round: in ancient 
charts, 253. 

Caftor, V. 21. n. 260. n. 261. n. 

Caltoreum, a fubftance found in the body of the beaver, and 
“ufed in medicine, v. 43. Hath a very offenfive fmell, 270, 

Cat defcribed, iv. 49. Is extremely amorous, and the female 
more fo. than the male, 51. The male has an inclination to 
devour the young, #4. ; which the female will fometimes do, 
Rete “in Cyprus, the cats were trained to hunt ferpents, i5, 
Phyfical caufe of the cat’s watching, 53... Thefe animals 
cannot be entirely tamed, #4. . Are extremely hardy and vi- 
vacious, 55. Wild cat defcribed, is. Wild cats found in all 
countries of the world, 56. Pietro della Valle’s defcription 
of a fpecies of Perfian cats, i. Have .a: perfect refemblance 

to the catof Angora, 57. Whence the beauty of thefe cats 
proceeds, i}. Father Tertre’s defcription of American cats, 
59. Cats fometimes fleep fo profoundly, that they can fearce 
be awaked, 63. Sometimes their breath hath jan odour cof 
muik, 64. Chinefe cats have pendulous ears, 4. Some cats 
obferved in France with pencils of hair at their ears, 65, De- 
{cription of the lion by the name of cat, &c..x. 64. Ne 

Catanea deftroyed by an earthquake in 1683, i, 411. 

Cataract. See Chefelden. 

Catus, iv. 49. n. 

Caverns ; differtation on them, i. 442. Are in a manner pecu- 
liar to mountains, 450. Frequent in the Archipelago Iflands, 
%. Defcription of the cavern in Derbyfhire, called the 
Devils Hole, 451. Ofthe cavern in Antiparos, the cave of 
Trophonius, and feveral others, 452. 453. Caverns are fres 
quent in all countries infefted with volcanoes and earthquakes, 
454. The labyrinth of Crete is a natural cavern augmented | 
by art, 56. £ 

Cavia, iv. 296. n. v. 392.n. vii. 83. n. hé: | | 

Cavy a name for the Guiney-pig,. iv. 296. n. Long nofed 

_ Cavy, See Agouti. Spotted Cavy. See. Paca. | 

Cay, vill. #96. n. | 

Caymiri, viii. 199, no VE Es j 


Cayopollin, 
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Cayopollin, v. 438. n. Pie + PE aS 


Cayouaffou, vii. 193. n. 

Cemas, vi. 410. n. 

Cephos, vit. 113:n. 

Cerf, vii. 8. n. re, 

Cerigo ; an ifland which abounds in porphyry, i. 206. à 

Cercopithecus, viii. 129. D. 14@.N- 141. D. 160. n. 163.n. 168. 1e 
176. n. 184. n. 193. n. 196. n. 190. n. 201. n. 202.10 

Cervus, fii, 74: n. 113. n. 120. n. vi. 316. n. 317. n. ville RE. 
Bent 110. n. II4. n. . : 

Ceylon faid to have been feparated from the peninfula of India 

by an earthquake, i. 488. 496. Account of the natives, iii. 
100. : . thi 

Chacal, vil. 255. n. | 

Changes of land into fea, and fea into land, i. 483. 

Chameau, vi: 119. n.. 

Chamois goat defcribed, vi. 363. See Goat. 

Charlevoix’s defcription of the cataraé of Niagara, i. 280. See 
Niagara. | 

Chat, ‘vii. 97. d 

Chefelden’s account of a man affected with a ftrabifmus, in cons 


fequence of a blow, iii. 6. Of alad whom he cured of a 
‘cataract, 9. | 


Chevre, iii. 486. n. 

Chevrotains or fmall antilopes defcribed, vii. 23. {lave are. 
femblance to the flag, but differ from him prodigioufly in 
fize, ib. Different fpecies of them defcribed, 23. Hinds of 
the fize of a hare found in the Eaft Indies, 26.n. Exceed- 


ing {mali ones found in fome parts of. Africa, 27.n. Are. 


“very eañly tamed, #. There are only two fpecies of them 
- known, 28. Are fo délicate that they can fcarce be tranf- 
ported to Europe, and foon die there, 7. 

Chimpanzee, viii. 77:n. a 
Chinche, vii. 297. n. | 

Chinefe defcribed, iii. 71. ie ae 
Chinefe Bonnet, viii, 148. A variety of the Macaque, tb. 
Found in the Eaft Indies, 149. Their method of ftealing 
+ fagar canes, is. Diftin@ive charaéters of the fpecies, 153. 
Circaliia produces very beautiful women, iii. 1 19. LE 


. . - . .. ¢. . Fe 
Circumcifion, a véry ancient cuftom, ii.’ 401. How practifed — 


_in Perfia, the Maldivia Iflands, &c. 402. 
Civet 


a 
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Civet defcribed, v. 239. Two fpecies of the animal, 240. Has 
nothing in common with the cat but agility of body, 243. 
~ Defeription of the perfume called civet, #4 This muf not 
be conifounded with the mufk, 4. The ‘two fpecies of civets 
= Rave’ never been’ properly diftinguifhed, 244. The civets, 
though originally natives of Africa and Afia, can live in tem- 
perate, and even cold countries, 249. ‘Great numbers of 
civets kept in Holland, #. Manner of collecting the perfume, 
250. Exceeding ftréength of civet as'a perfume, 251. T'hefe 
animals naturally favage, and ‘even ferocious, 252. Civet 
now little ufed, 253. Account of a civet kept at Fort Mine, 
on the African coaft, id. En | 
CRETE, VEZ M: BBD, ibis 

Clay perfe@ly analogous with fand, i. 184. | 

Coaita, a fpecies of mohkey defcribed, viii. 184. Cannot bear 
cold, 185. Puces Nye sea N | | 

Coal mines fometimes take fire, but never burn like volcanoes, 
i. 44t. mf, Arme ne? V9" hilt 

Coati, or Brafilian weafel, defcribed, oe 53. Two ‘varieties of 
the fpecies, 7. Difference between the Coati and the Ra- 
coon, 54. This animal, by fome, confounded with the fow- 
badger, 58. Miftake of Aldrovandus concerning it, ib, The 
Coati has a cuftom of gnawing the extremity of his own tail, 
55. Inferénces from this faa, 75. Is an animal of prey, 56. 

Coati-mondi, a name given by fome authors to the cOati, v. 
53- Is a variety of the fame {pecies, 74. Account of one 
kept by Linnaeus, 56. Has an unaccountable averfion’ to 
hog’s briftles, #2. Isa very fleepy animal, 57: 

Cochon d’eau, vii. 64. n. | 

Cockles ; valt numbers of petrified ones found in fome places, . 
eat. 

Comets muft fometimes fall into the fun, i..66. Confequence 
of their falling perpendicularly, and of falling obliquely, i. 67. 
How they may detach a quantity of matter from the fun, 44. 
Such an event might poffibly produce other changes in the 
folar fyftem, id. n. A comet of no great fize might detach a 

-_ 650th part of the fun’s bulk, 68. A comet, fuppofed by 
 Whiflonto be the caufe of the deluge, 99. 104. That the 
earth was at firft an uninhabitable comet, 101, - Its atmof- 
phere was a chaos of heterogeneous materials, ib. a 
S'en 
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heat of the earth may laft 6000 years, i. Whifton’s account 

_of the formation, of the earth, 103. . 
Condoma, or ftriped antilope, defcribed, vii. 8. Has a head 

like a flag, but horns like thofe of a goat, 9. Approaches 

to the. Strepficeros of Caius, ib. Greatly asieinbles the wild 

| goat of the apse Good Hope, PL 
Coqualin, vii. 176: n 


\ 


Cordeliers, the highef mountains in the world, i. 2 39. Berend 


_ from the equator beyond the tropics on both fides; #4. T'er- 
minate in vait plains watered by the greatelt rivers in the 
world, 243. 
Cornu i ignotum, vi. 407,n | es 
Cornu ammonis, ha in vail ons in fome places, 
D 221 
Coudous, or Indian Antilope, deferibed, vii. 40. A very lange 
animal, 41. Perhaps is one of thofe called ni/. -Lauts, 42. 
Cougar defcribed, v. 197. A very ferocious and cruel ani- 
mal, 198. Is very common in South America, ;b. Ts afraid 
offre, 199. The flefh is good food, ib. Couguar of. Penfyl- 
vania defcribed, 200, Black Couguar. defcribed, 201. .'This 
laft fpecies, fometimes called the black tiger or £at;, 2024. Mr 
. Pennant’s defcription of that animal, sb. n. Is the fame with 
the animal called Faguarette, 203. M. dela Borde’ 8 deforip- 
tion of the animal, 4a. Becomes perfedly. tame and peaceable 
ina domeftic flate, 205. Account of a tame one, called the 
| Paltroan Tiger, ibs | 
Couti, v. et vines 
Cow, See Ox. 
Cow of Tartary deferibed, viii. 225. Differs from all the acies 
_of buffaloes, 7. . The difference confifts only in their grunt. 
| ing, inftead of lowing, 224. 
Crabe eater deferibed, vi. 279. At a diflänce refembles _ a ter- 
_xier, 280... Is very, common at. Cayenne, 281, M. de la 
"Bordes defcription ofit, 282. 
Cryflal, a new and {purious produétion, i +199. | 
Cuandu, V.11Q, n. Vil. 77. 0. 10, D. my 
Cuguacu, v. 118. n, 138. n. 197. 0. 198. n. 
Cunicalus, i iv. 155. D. 296. n. v. 58. n. 392. n. vii. 202. n. 317. 
Th. vili. 228. n. 230. Nn. 
Carfents ; a. differtation on them, i. 351, Of their origin, 259. 
nie ~ Ought to be regarded as large rivers, and fubjett to the fame 
| laws 
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ldws with the land rivers, 361. Account of the mot remark 
able currents in the world, 362. In mountainous places of 
the fea, the currents are neceilarily violent, 364. Hence 
they are very rapid and dangerous in the Indian ocean, i. 
Are produced by the coafts repelling the water of the fea to 
different diftances, 365. The currents of the ocean haved 
fcooped out our valleys, and formed our mountains, id 


D 


Dalenpatius pretends to have difcovered feveral kinds of animals 

‘in the femen, ii. 131. 

Dama, iv. 11 Sos 

Dafypus, v. 366. n. . Nae ath hi 5H a 

Dead fea ; account of the water it receives by rivers, and of 

. what it lofes by evaporation, i. 271. 

Death ; its natural caufe common to animals and vegetables, iié 
478. Cannot be avoided, 479. We ought not to be afraid 
of it, 484. Is not attended with much pain, #4 The terror 
of death is greateft at a diftance, 488. Death may be oc- 
cafioned by continued pain, 491. Account of the death of 
Charles XII. is. Many of the female fex die through the ter: 
ror of death; 492, The author’s doctrine confirmed by the un- 
certainty of the figns of death, 493. A certain condition of 
life has a great refemblance to death, 494 We ought not; 
therefore, to be halty in burying perfons fuppofed to be 
dead, ib. à 

Deer ; that {pecies of animals defcribed, iv. 94. ri. . 

Deluge could not have tranfported from the ocean all the fhells 
which are found on dry land, i.14. Nor could it have dif- 
folvéd the fubftance of the earth, 15. According to Whifton, 

the deluge happened on Wednéiday 28th November, 1044 
Suppofed to be occalioned by the tail of a comet, # And 
by the waters of the abyfs, 105. How, on A ippolition, 
the waters of the deluge were difpofed of, 106. Burnet’s 
hypothefis concerning it, 111. Woodward’s hypotliclis of 
an univerfal diffolution by the water, 1 13. The face of the 
earth before the deluge much the fame as now, 118. Wood: 
wards hypothetis infufficient, 120, And likewife Whilton’s, , 

Vou. VILE. x | 127 
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121. Bourguet’s theory, 123. . Scheutzer’s opinion, . 126, 
The face of the earth could not be changed by the deluge, 
129. Ought only to be confidered as a TR ait mode. of 

. punifhing human wickednefs, 130. Could not poflibly be the 
effect of any phylcal caufe, 132. The earth, or at Jeait fome 


bars of it, muft have been in a different fituation before the 


deluge, from what it is now, 193. Examples of different de- 
luges, 507. ; 


Delos arofe from the bottom of the fea, i. 442. Why called 


Pelagia, 443. 
Des Cartes, the fir who dt natural appearances on the 


_ principles of mechanifm, ii 47. How he attempted to ex- 
plain the formation of the foetus on théfe principles, Sr. Pt 
Devil’s hole ; a cavern in Derbythire, Gelert L 45 ed jé 
Didelphis, v. 407. n. 
Dog defcribed, iv. 1. Ina wild fate is formidable to'all ani- 
mals, 2. Importance of this fpecies in the fyftem of nature, 
4. Wild dogs differ from wolves only by the’ facility with 
which they are tamed, 7. Vait numbers of wild dogs in A. 
merica, 8. Great varieties among dogs, 9. Shepherd’s dog 
approaches nearer to the primitive race than any other, 16. 
The largeft dogs found in thofe countries which produce the 


molt beatin of the human race, #8. Irifh grey-hound cal- 


led by the ancients the dog of Epirus or Albania, 7. Pliny’s 
defcription of a battle between one of thefe dogs, firft with a 
Hon and then with an elephant, ib. Dogs degenerate in hot 
climates, 23. Their flefh preferred by the negroes to that of 
all other animals, 7. An unfuccefsful experiment made by 
Buffon to make a dog copulate with a fhe wolf, 24. An- 
other unfuccefsful attempt to make a fox copulate with @ 
bitch, 26. A fuccefsful experiment of making a wolf copu- 
late with a bitch, 27.n. Another! of the fame kind, vii. 7. 
Thirty varieties of dogs enumerated, iv. 30. Dogs not per- 
fetly formed at birth, 33. Genealogical table of dogs ex- 
plained, 37. Account of a bitch who fuckled  puppi ies 
and cats, without having any connection with a male, 42. 


Siberian dogs of different kinds defcribed, 43. Mr Colinfon’s 1 


defcription of thofe which draw carriages in Siberia, 45. Of 


the wild dogs, 47. The fox defcribed under the name of © 


dog, 214.n. ‘ 
Domeftic animals. See Animals 


Dorcas, ~ 
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Dordrecht ; a terrible inundation there in 1456, 1.442. The 
A city feparated from the main land by a fimilar inundation’ in 
1421, p. 493. 3 a 
Dormoufe or Îleéper, iv. 334. Specimens of thefe animals not 
eafily‘procured, ib. T'wo fpecies of them found in Italy, 335. 
Sleeps during the winter, 44. 1.44 
Douce, or Cochin-China monkey deferibed, viii. 168. 


Drake’s account of the Acridophagi, or locuft eaters of thio. 


‘Play lil. 135. | 
Dreams brought as a proof of the memory of brutes, iii. 256. 
_ Aré produced independent of. the mind, 257. In drearhing 
we have fenfations, but no ideas,'258. They never occur 
* during profound fleep, 249. Difference between our dreams 
and thofeof brutes, 261. 
Drill, viii 77. n 


: Dromedary defcribed, vior18. Theit great fiwvifthefs, 120. ns 


130. n. Whence the bunches: on the backs of thefe animals, 
and of the camel, proceed, 137. Dromedaries produced at 
~ Drefden, 149. | 


~Dugon, or Indian Walrus, defcribed, vii. ro. Is diftin® from 


the fea-lion, 371. ; called by fome the fea-bear, or the fea: 
cow, EWE Sak VILL 

Dumb people have no abftra& and general knowledge, iii. 364 
Account of one who fuddenly began to fpeak, 7. Dumb 
perfons taught to {peak by Pereire, 38.3 and by Mr Braids 
‘wood of Edinburgh, 39. n. = 


E 


‘Earth, fappofed by Whifton to have ündergoñe various changes 


from the tail of a comet, i. 2 Burnet’s imaginations con- 
cerning it, 3. Principal appearances of the globe explained 
by Woodward from the aétion of an internal abyfs, 4. Ge- 
neral defcription of the earth, 4 Shows itfelf to be only the 
tuins of a world. Our knowledge of it only fuperficial, 6, 
Matter of which it is compofed four times heavier than that 
ofthe fan, #. Its upper ftratum compofed of decayed anis 
imals and vegetables, 12. Its flrata always parallel to each 

y X 2 - other, 
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other, #8, 15. Great changes muft have taken place on tlie. 


furface of the earth in thofe ages immediately fucceeding the 
creation, 13. It muft have acquired a confiderable degree of 
folidity before the deluge, 15. Could not have been diflolved 
by the deluge, #4. 16. Horizontal pofition of its ftrata, ow- 
ing to the operation of waters, 15. 18. 28. Why the ftrata 
in mountains are inclined to the horizon, 15. Figure of the 
earth not perfectly fpherical, owing to its diurnal revolution, 
17. How a true theory of the earth is to be eftablifhed, 34. 
Enumeration of its principal phaenomena as a planet, 59. Of 
its figure, and the materials of which it is compofed, 84. 
Whether its parts are homogeneous, $7. Whifton’s theory 
of the earth, 97.—108. His hypothefis erroneous, but inge- 
nious,99._ Fertility of the earth before the deluge, occafion- 
ed by a central fire, 103. Figure of the earth changed from 
a perfect fphere, 106. Remarks on Whifton’s. theory, 107. 
Burnet’s theory defective, 109. Woodward’s theory, 113.— 


117. Futility of his fyftem pointed out, 114. Examination | 


of various theories and their abfurditics, 118.—132. Bour- 
guet’s account of the earth before and after the deluge, and 
how it is again to be deftroyed, 123. Leibnitz’s theory dif- 
ferent from all others, 124 The earth was formerly a fixed 
and luminous ftar, 74. Divifion of the globe into two belts 
of land and two of water, 133. Ancient continent the prin- 
cipal belt, i+. Number of fquare leagues it contains, 135. 
New continent the other belt, 135. What parts of the earth 
are to be reckoned the moft ancient, 136. Remarks: on the 
divifion of the earth, 138. Firit difcoveries of the New Con- 


tinent, 140. Ignorance of the ancients concerning the extent. 


of the earth, 141. A much greater {pace occupied by fea than 
fand, 142. Difcoveries by different circumnavigators, 143. 
Formation of the different flrata of the earth, 157.—187- 
Figure aflumed by the earth when in a melted fate, ice. 
Interior parts compofed of vitrified matter, 159. Formerly 


the earth mutt have been covered with water, i. Changes . 


_onits furface, with the reafons of them, 16e. ‘Table of the 
different beds of earth found at different depths, in certain 
places, 163. The upper ftratum compofed of decayed vege= 


table and animal matter, 167. Arrangement ofthe ftrata, 


x: 


170. Fifhes, the Grit inhabitants of the globe, 174. The. 


{trata of the earth not arranged according to their fpecific 


f gravitiess 
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gravities, 179. Probable conje@ure concerning the forma- 
tion of the globe, 181. Sand and clay, the fcoriae of burnt 
matter, 187. Obfervations of different authors on the various 
changes which have taken place on the furface of: the earth, 
223. Of the inequalities on the earth’s furface, 228,—250. 
Thefe inequalities neceflary to life and vegetation, 228. 
Phyfical neceflity for its irregularity, 229. Proofs of the au- 
thor’s theory, 243. Of the materials of the earth, and how 
they are arranged, 244. Surface of the earth moft unequal 
in countries thinly inhabited, 282. . The author’s theory rit 
fuggelted, from obferving the correfpondence between the 
angles of oppofite mountains, 366. Summary of the do@rine 
concerning the earth, 512. 

‘Earthquakes ; differtation upon them, i. 408.5 are produced by 
volcanoes, 417. Accounts of feveral terrible earthquakes, 
418. Gentile’s remarks on earthquakes, 427. Whether earth- 
quakes are capable of raifing mountains, 4247. See Mountain 
Earthquakes of two kinds defcribed, 432.; caufes of thofe 
which extend their effects over wide regions, 434. 

Echinus, iv. 300. n. 

Ecureuil d’Amerique, v. 326. n. 

ae Suifle, v. 329. n. 

Volant, v. 307. n. 

Eggs; Experiments upon them by Fabricius ab Aquapendente, 
ii. 86.3; how they are difpofed within the body of a hen, é. 
Harvey’s fyftem of generation by means of éggs, ii. 89. See 
Generation. Eggs conttitute the firit clafs of organic beings, 
219.3 are only inftruments for fupplying the place of uteri in 
thofe animals deprived of this organ, 242. The term Lge 
applied by anatomifts to things of a very oppofite nature, 
243. q 

Elephant, the moft refpectable animal in the world except man, 
vi. 1. Is able to kill a lion with his tufks, 6. His immenfe 

_ftrength, 7.; hath been exceedingly efleemed in all ages, 7, 
Account of the famous white elephant in India, faid to be _ 
300 years oid, 8.n. Elephants in a wild flate are not fan- 
guinary, 10. The hunters dare only attack the ftraggling 
ones, 11. Thefe animals are extremely fufpicious, and fen. 
fible of injuries, 12. Their fenfe of {melling is exceedingly 
acute, 7. They are excellent fwimmers, 13. An enraged 
elephant can be flopped only by fire, 14. n. Account of their 

ZX 3 manney 
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manner of generating, 15. Never gerierate in a domeflic 
ftate, 16.; method of hunting and taming them, 18. A tame — 
elephant is the moft gentle and obedient of all domeftic ani- 
mals, v.25. Inftance of his great {trength and fagacity, 26. 
n. 40.—43. Method of conduding an elephant, 27... Ex- 
treme affection of the elephant for its guide, #. The fpecies 
extremely numerous, and why, 28. : Never change their cli- 
mate, 29. Why elephants are no longer ufeful in war, go, 
Manner of ufing them in war in the aft, 32 The African 
elephants cannot be tamed without difficulty, 33. No wild 
elephants now found on this fide of Mount Atlas, 34. Mr 
Adanfon’s account of the elephants at Senegal, 34.n. Are 
more numerous in Africa than in Aha, 37.; overturn the 
houfes of the negroes, 44. n. Have a contempt for all other 
animals, 7+. ‘The largeft elephants found in the fouth of In- 
dia and the eait of Africa, 38. The Afiatic elephants in ge- 
neral larger than the African ones, #. Thofe of Ceylon ex- 
cell all others, 7. n. Price of elephants and manner of feeding 
them, 41.n. Of their extreme longevity, 42. Elephants SP a 
white or red colour highly valued, 43. The properties of 
the clephant particularly confidered, 47. Inconveniences to 
which the elephant is fubjec@ from the figure of his body, 54. 
Water is as neceflary to the elephant as. air, 63. Many of 
‘the Indians devoutly regard the elephant’s tail, 65.n. The 
growth of the elephant retarded by.his being kept in a do- 
elke tate, 67. He loves wine, arrack, the octets of tobacco, 
but hates bad fmells, and will fly at the fight of a hog, 71. 
Some remarkable accounts of the properties of the elephant 
by the Marquis de Montmirail and others, 72. LB TANFh el 
prodigious tufks and bones attributed to the mammauth, belong- ! 
ed in reality to the elephant, 82, Some account of the. La 
fize of overgrown elephants, and the bones of.the mammouth 
found in Siberia, 82.—88: Miftake corrected with regard to dl 
the manner of their copulation, go. 

Elk defcribed, vi. 315. Unknown to the Greeks, 317.5 and toa & 

the Latins before the time of Julius Caefar, ib. -Exiited for- à 

merly in the forefts of Gaul and Germany, 322. Is found in 

lower Jatitudes in America than in Europe, 324. Ame- 3 

rican elks deferibed, 327. n. Comparifon of the “elk with the / 

flag, 328. How the elk is killed by the glutton, 340. De- 

{cription of the elk in the memoirs of the Academy, 344 

pe Particular 
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Particular defcription of the elk} and the manner of hunting 
him, 347.—350. Is fubjet to the falling ficknefs, 348. n. 
Account of an elk kept by the Duke of Richmond, 351. 

Elk of Africa defcribed, vii. 3. n. 

Empacafla, an animal refembling the buffalo, defcribed, vii: 
43. me 

Equus, iii. 306. n. 399. n. vi. 264. n. 

Erinaceus, iv. 300. n. vii. 86. n. 

Ermine defcribed, iv. 262. Becomes white in winter, 263. Has 
always a flight tinge of yellow in the temperate climates, 4. 
Pontoppidan’s remarks on this animal, 264. 

Ethiopian boar. Seé Cape Verd Boar. 

Ethiopians defcribed, iii, 134; 

Eunuchs, their properties, it. 49% Of the different modes of 

- caftration, 404. | 

Euriceros, ‘iv. 113. n. 

Exquima, a kind of monkey defcribed, vit. 184. Perhaps only 
a variety of the coaita, 185. The fame with the animal call- 
ed Diana by Linnaeus, 188. Differences between the exquima 
and coaita, 19!. 

Eyes of the human fpecies flrongly exprefs the paffions, ii. 438. 

_ Of the different colours of the eyes, 439. 

Eye-brows and eye-lids, their ufe, ii. 44r. 


“as 


Fallow-deer defcribed, iv. 113. Approaches nearly to the Rag, 
ib. The flefh of this animal preferred by dogs to all others, 
114. Difference between the fallow-deer and the flags, 114. 

. —118. | 

Faras, or Ravale, v. 406. n. 

Fecundity of different animals, table of it, viii. 26. 

Felis, iv: 49. n. v. 64. n. 153. n. 168. n. 197. n. 206. n. 240. 
n. vil. 249. n. | | 
Ferret defcribed, iv. 252. A different fpecies from the polecat, 
ib. ‘Female ferrets die if their defires for a male are not gra- 
tified, 253. Exceflive fleepy animals, 7, A natural enemy 
to the rabbit, 2.3; how employed to hunt the rabbits, 254. 
Brought from Africa to Spain, according to Strabo, 4. ; 

uncertai 
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uncertain whether itis the iis of the Greeks, 25555 ony | 


{trong proof againft their identity, 46. / 
Fial-mus, vii. 316. n. 


Fial-rache, vii, 258in 

Field-moufe, iv. 42. 85. 203. 

r——Long-tailed defcribed, iv. 285. Very al and copi- 
oufly diffufed, efpecially through elevated countries, # A 
fingle animal will fometimes amafs a whole buthel of acorns, 
nuts, &c. 287. Is an exceedingly prolific animal, 289. They 
devour one another, ib. 

Short-tailed feld-moufe more generally diffufed than the 
do. iv. 293.3 does great damage by cutting the ftalks of 
corn, #.; refembles the water-rat in its internal ftructure 
more than any other animal, 294. | 

Fifbtal, vi. 206. n. 


1 
1 


Fiffures of the earth neceffarily affume a perpendicular direction, ~ 


and why, i. 42. Their fides correfpond as exaétly as thofe of 
a fplit piece of wood, 43. 270.3 vary greatly i in their extent, 
ib. 470. Caufe of the large fiffures, #b, Didertation on per- 
pendicular fiffures, 442.; their origin hitherto unexplained, 
458.; are often filled with concretions, fometimes regular and 
tranfparent, and fometimes earthy and opaque, 463.5 are 
found in flint rocks as well as in ftone, 469. 
Foetus; difcourfe on its formation, li. 271. Is either male or 
female, according as the organic particles preyail in the male 
or female femen, 274. Why a foetus cannot be produced in 
the body of the male, 278. Placenta and membranes pro- 
duced at the fame time with the foetus, 279. Why two foes 
| sm are not produced inftead of one foetus with a placenta, 
- 80. Sexual parts of the male foetus derived folely from 
th father, and the reft of the body from the mother, and 
ice verfa, 283. The foetus is formed by a mixture of the or- 
phic particles of both fexes, 286. Attempt to explain its 
formation, 287. ‘The whole foetus formed at the fame time, 


289. The whole perhaps formed in a moment, 294. How) 


foetufes may be formed i in the vagina, #4. Inftances of their 
being found in the ovaria, FORTE AS tubes, &c. 26075 00k 
their being formed in the tefticles of men, 296.; how this 


may happen, and how virgins may produce moles, 297. 298. ‘4 
Of the expanfion, growth, and delivery of the foetus, 302,0 


Two kinds of growth th ditinguifhable j in the foetus, i, How 


the 
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the fundamental and effential parts of an animal body may 
“be difcovered, 304. The double parts of the body produced 
on each fide of the fingle parts by a fpecies of vegetation, 
305. The fpinal marrow and vertebrae appear to-be the real 
axis of all the double parts of the body, and the fource from 

whence they proceed, #5. Proofs that the double parts pro- 
ceed from the fingle ones, 306. An attempt to explain the 
manner in which the foetus is expanded, 309. Size of the 
foetus at different periods of pregnancy, 314.—318. Why 
labour pains at laft come on, 319. The moft natural birth 
is when the foetus efcapes without buriting the membranes, 
321. Explanation of the ufes of the umbilical chord, mem- 

branes, &c. to the foetus, 322. Of the exiftence of the a/zn- 
fois in the human fpecies, 324. Whether the child may re- 
{pire before its birth, 325. Of the circulation of the blood 
before birth ; 326. Of the nourifhment of the foetus, 328. 
The imagination of the mother cannot affect the foetus, 332. 
Of the times of geftation, 334. Various opinions concern- 
ing the caufes of delivery, 336. The author’s reafons for 
fuppoting. that it is occafioned by the menftrual blood, 339. 
Why delivery is always followed by an haemorrhage in the 

-human fpecies, 344. No haemorrhage attends the delivery 
of cows, fheep, and other animals, 344. 

Foffa, vii. 219. n. 

Foffane defcribed, vii. 219. Why called the genet of 1 Madagat- 
car, ib. The genitals of the male have an odour of mufk, 7b. 
Is very difficult to tame, 220. Is the fame with the animal 
called Berb in Guiney, 54. 

Foffil fhells ; differtation upon them, i. 188. Prodigious quan- 
tities of them found in fome places, #4. An ignorant porter 
in the 16th century, firft aflerted that they were really fhells, 
in oppofition to the learned, 189. An aftonifhing mafs of 
{hells difcovered by Reaumur, 190. Mr Reaumur’s obferva-- 
tions concerning them, 191. 192. The above mentioned mafs 
could not be the effect of the deluge, 193. How fuch pro- 
digious quantities might be collected, 194. Shells are the me- 
dium employed by Nature in the formation of mof kinds of 
ftones, 195. Are never found in common rocks, granite, or 
free-ftones, 199- Are found on the tops of the higheft moun- 
tains, 200. Strange opinions of Leibnitz and an Italian au- 
thor concerning them, 203, Axe to be met with in almoft 


all 
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all countries, 205.2 14- Woodward’s opinion concerning 
their pofition, 217. His affertions, not univerfally true, 218. 
Whole mountains, rocks, and extenfive quarries often full of 
them, 221. | ETES Ae 
Fox defcribed, iv. 214: The, method of hunting him, 216. 
How he gets the better of wild bees, wafps, and hornets, 218. 
Will not copulate with bitches, 221. Of the foxes of diffe- 
rent countries, 224, 
Foyna, iv. 239. n. 
Furo, iv. 252. n. 
Furunculus, iv. 252117 
Furor uterinus, a fpecies of madnefs, ii. 423. Sometimes proves 
fatal, 424. | 


l 


Gainus, iv. 239. n. 

Galeopithecus, viii. 205. n. 

Galera, or Guiney weafel defcribed, viii. 265. A fmall fpecies 
of martin or polecat, 266.; has a ftrong odour of mufk, 
2b. VUE | 


Generation of animals; a differtation upon it, ii. 49. Attempt to 


folve it by the hypothefis of organic matter, 50. Proof of the 
hypothefis drawn from the refemblance of children to their 
parents, 59. Examination of different fyftems, 64.  Plato’s 
fyltem, 7b. Final caufes not to be admitted in reafoning on 
this fubjeét, 69. Ariftotle’s fyflem confidered, 71. Opinions 
of Hippocrates, 81. His fyftem preferable to that of Ariftotle; 
85. Aquapendente’s obfervations on egos, 86. Gives no clear 
idea of generation, 88. Harvey’s fyltem, 5. His obfervations 
concerning the growth of the chick, o1.—04. Concerning 
the growth of the foetus in deer, 94.096! Suppofes all ani- 


mals to proceed from eggs, and ithat generation is a work :of : 


the uterus alone, 96. 97. His fyQem wncertain and obfcure, 
98. Obfervations of Malphigius on eggs, 101.—105. Harvey 
cenfured for want of accuracy, 105. His experiments com- 
pared with thofe of De Graaf on rabbits, 107.—113. De Graaf 


and Malphigius better obfervers than Harvey, 113. Noeggs | 


exilt in the teflicles of females, 11 5. Mal phigius and Valifnieri 
the moft exact writers on generation, 116. Account of. their 
| obfervations 
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obfervations and experiments, 116.—126. Lewenhoeck’s fyf- 
tem of generation by animalcules, 127.—137. Both the ovi- 
cular and animalcular fyRtem attended with infuperable ob- 
jections, 138.—146...A celebrated experiment by Nuck in fa- 
vour ofeggs, 146. Inconclufive, 147- Experiments of the 
author, fhewing that the fmall moving bodies obferved in the 
feminal fluids are not animalcules, 150.—192. Comparifon 
of thefe with the experiments of Lewenhoeck, 193.—211. 
Refleftions on thefe experiments, with a full explanation of 
the author’s fyftem, 212.—254. Of the varieties in the gene- 
ration of animals, 255.—270. 

Genet defcribed ; v. 254. Is more eafily tamed than the martin, 
255. Requires a warm climate for its fubfiftence and multi- 
plication, #. A particular kind of genet defcribed, 257. 

Genetta, v. 254. n. 

Geography ; a difertation upon it, 1. 133.—156. 

Gerboife ; vil. 202. n. 

Gerbua ; i. 

Germ ; immenfe quantity of matter produced by a fingle one, 
FETE 

Gibbon, or long armed ape, defcribed, viii. 113. Etymology of 


the word Gibbon, ib. Is of a tranquil difpofition and gentle 
manners, 114. Called the F4/é in the kingdom of Gannaura, 
on the frontier of China, 115. n. Derivation of the word 
Fefé, ib. ; 

Gibraltar ; no double current runs through the ftraits, as has 
been aflerted, i. 313. 

Giraffe ; fee Camelopard. 

Glis ; iv. 235-—339- Vii. 198. 

Glouton; vil. 274. n. 

Clutton deferibed, vii. 274. Firft taken notice of by Olaus Mag- 
nus, 275. His incredible voracity, 277.—280. n. Account 
of one kept alivein France, 282. Defcription of a voracious 
American animal called Carcajou, 285. A fimilar animal de- 
fcribed, 289. 

Goat defcribed, iii. 486. Is fuperior to the fheep, 491. Is na- 
turally a friend to man, 493. Does not thrive well in plain 
countries, 395- gin | 

— Wild goat, Chamois goat, &c. defcribed, vi. 363. Both thefe 
were unknown to the Greeks, ii. Are to be confidered as one 
fpecies with the domeftic goat, 377. All the ten fpecies of 
i goats, 
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goats, mentioned by ‘different authors, ‘ought to be reduced 
to one, 380. Goats are fubjeét to the vertigo, 382. The wild 


and chamois goats only found in deferts, and on the higheft 
and moft rugged mountains, 383. Hunting the wild goat is 
very laborious, and fometimes dangerous, 385. 

Grimm, or Guiney antilope defcribed, vii. 14. Has a yellow hu- 
mour fecreted in its eyes, fmelling like a mixture of mufk and 
caftoreum, 18. 

Grifon, or gray weafel defcribed, iv. 266. Doth not belong to 
the weafel tribe, 267. 

Guariba, viii. 176. n. | 

Guib, or harneffed antilope, defcribed, vii. 12. 

Guiney pig defcribed, ‘iv. 296. Is an exceffively falacious and 
prolific animal, 297. ‘ 

Gulo wielfrafs, vii. 274. n. 


7 


H 


. Hamfter, or German marmot, defcribed, vii. 178. Is the moft 
deftructive of all the rats, 4%. The hamfters deftroyed by the 
pole-cats, 185. They likewife devour each other, #4. Become 

torpid in winter, and cannot be awakened even by aneleétrical 
fhock, 187. Particular account of the appearance of the ham- 
fer, when torpid, and in what manner he awakes, 193.— 106. 


Seems to have no other paffion but that of rage, 196. Even 


the male and female hamfters devour each other, 197. Is not 
_ 4 marmot, 198. 1 
Hare defcribed, iv. 137. Multiplies very faft, 143. Does not 
chewthe cud, 145. Has an acute fenfe of hearing, but his 
fight is bad, 146. Surprifing initances of inflin@ in the hare 
to preferve.itfelf from danger, 147. Meafled hares love marfhy 
and watery grounds, 149. Mountain hares larger and better 


than thofe of the plains, 149. Become white in high moun- : 


tains, and in northern regions, during winter, (49. Hares are 
equally diffufed over all climates, 150. Their flefh js not re- 
difhed by the Eaftern nations, 1 51. Manner of hunting them, 


152. Hares often make holes in the clefts of rocks, 153. Wil 


fometimes catch mice like cats, according to Pontoppidan, 
ib. ? 


Haut, 
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Haut, vi. 161. n. 158. n. | 

Hearing, a difcourfe on that fenfe, iii. 26. Is liable to deécep- 
tions in fome inftances, is. Curious inftance of a deception 
with regard to the found of a bell, 27. Of the different tones 
of found, 28. “Why fome founds are more’ agreeable than 
others, 31. Of the reflection of founds, and the organs of 
hearing, 33. Of deafnefs, 34. ‘Thôfe who have bad ears, 
and unmufical voices, hear better with one ear than the other; 
34. Of trumpets and funnels for affifting the hearing, 36. 

Tedge-hog defcribed, iv. 300. The female devours her offspring 
when confined, 302. Isa malevolent animal, id, Very ge- 
nerally diffuféd, 303. 

Herinaceus, iv. 300. n. 364. n. 

Hiam, vii. 44. 

Hippopotamus defcribed, vi. 277. Imperfe&tiy known to the 
ancients, 278. No precife information obtained concerning 
him till the middle of the 16th century, 270. His fkin is im- 
penetrable, unlefs fteeped in water, 281. Columna’s defcrip- 
tion of this animal inferior to Zerenghi’s, 286. Prodigious 
firength of the hippopotamus, 293. The {pecies is not nume- 
rous, 295. Sometimes confounded with the fea-cow, 297. : 
The hippopotamus mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 304. Ob- 
fervations on the method of preparing the animals fkin, AUS. 

_ His blood employed by the Indian painters as one of their 
colours, 314. : , , 

Hircus, vi. 206. n. vii. 33. n. 

Heg, hog of Siam, and wiid boar, defcribed, iii. 500. Is not a 
diitinct fpecies from the wild boar, sor. Is approached ‘by 
no other fpecies of animals, #. The fat of the hog differs 
from that of almoit every other animal, 509. The hog is the 
moft rude and brutal of all quadrupeds, Si. His fenfe of 
feeling is very imperfeét, infomuch that mice will fometimes 
eat into his back without dilturbing him, 512. Is fubjet to 

a leprous difeafe, i+. Beft method of fattening hogs, 513. 
Wild boars never attack or devour other animals, 518. Me- 
thod of hunting them, 520. Hogs have multiplied greatly in 
America, 521. The boar, by becoming domettic, degenerates 
in cold countries, 522. 

Mexican hog defcribed, v. 271. Is the moft numerous and’ re- 
markable of all the animals inthe New World, #. Goes by 
a great variety of names, #. n. Has a remarkable aperture 

oR 
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on his crupper, 272. | Might eafily be rendered domeftic,: 293. 

Never intermixes with the European hogs, 275. Two diftine 
Ps iets of thefe animals mentioned’ by M. de la soi wisi? 
. His defcription of them, 277. | 
Guiney-hog defcribed, : viii,.2 39: Is domelie and peter 

tame, 240: 

Hog flag defcribed; : ARTE: 

Hoitzlacuatzin, vii. 76. n. 

Homo duplex ; or a diflertation upon. the internal qualities of 
man, ill. 264. | | | 

Homo fylveftris, viii. 77. n. 

Hooded ferpent ; a ftone found in its head, Vi. 440. | 

Horfe defcribed, i. 306. His excellent character, 46... Is rarely 
feen ina natural ftate, 307. Is not ferocious, even when wild, 

308. Accounts of them) by different authors, 309. Diredions 

for weaning foals, 314. 315.: When the colts ought. to be 

drefled, 316. ‘The horfe’s s mouth endowed with great fenfbi - 
lity, 318. Explanation of the technical terms prs oe to 
exprefs the different external parts.of a horfe, 203. n. Of the 
properties which diitinguifh a good horfe, 320.—335. Of 
the propagation of ores 335:—344 Of crofling the breeds 
of horfes, 346. Of different kinds of horfes, 357. Remarkable 
inftance of the fwiftnefs of an Eng lifh race-horfe, 361. Of 
the feeding of horfes in different countries, 385. Horfes of- 
ten removed from the dominion of their matters form the 

link between domeltic and wild ones,. 394. 

Tottentots .are not true Negroes, iii. 176. Kolbe’s account of 
their method of extirpating one of the telticles of their males, 
RIND | 
Huanuca-Chama, vii. 133. n. . 

Human fpecies ; Varieties of it in the different countries of the 
world, ili. 57 | | | 

Hurricanes ; differtation on them, i. 356. 

Hyaena defcribed, v. 226. This animal confounded with the 

jackal, the civet, the glutton and the baboon, 7d. He is fo- 

litary, extremely ferocious, and can never be tamed, 235. 

Tears the dead bodies of men and animals out of the earth, 

236. More abfurdities related of the hyaena than of any 

other quadruped, 23. . Account of a hyaena fhewn at St Ger- 

main, 237. Great firength of the hyaena, 238. 


Hymen $ 
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Hymen ; whether that membrane exifts or not, ile 415. à 
~~ Ayftrix, vil. 69, n. 76.n. 83. n. bus 


_ Jackal deferibed, vii. 265: Varies every whère in fire, 256: Dif: 
fufed all over Afia, from Armenia to Malabar, 250. The 
fame with the Tos of the ancients, 253. Dig up the bodies 
of men though buried ever fo deep, 264. Will eat leather 
fkins, tallow, and even excrements, 265. More RP 
than the hyaena, 4d. 

Jaguar detcribed, v. 187. The moft cruel and formidable ’ani- 
mal in America, 188. Is faid to attack favages rather than 
Europeans, 189. Account of one fent to France from New 

“Spain, 193. Manoncour’s remarks on the jaguars of Guiana, 
194. Is fometimes killed by the ant eater, 196. 

Jaguara, v. 188. n. 

Jaguarete, v. 04. n. 

Jarff, vil. 274. 

Javelin Bat. See Bat. 

Ibex, vi. 363. n. 394. n. | ù | | 

Ichneumon defcribed, vil. 210. Is domeftic in Egypt like the 

+ cat in Europe, 7. Hunts and eats every living creature, 211. 

'_ Deftroys the eggs of the crocodile, and the young crocodiles 

_ themfelves, 212. There are no diflind fpecies of ichneumons, 
1212. _ Haflelquift’s defcription cenfured, 24. Te on 
cannot be eafily reared in temperate climates, 2 17. 

Ignavus, vil. 151. 0. Rome è 2 

Jerboas defcribed, vil. 201. Four diftin@. fpecies of them, #. 
Cannot walk, but advance by leaping, 207. M. Gmelin’s 5 PR 

… marks on its internal ftructure, 207. | | 

Indian Walrus. See Walrus. | 

Infancy ; difcourfe on it,.ii.. 269. 

Infibulatios ; how performed, ii. 403. ; 

Jocko defcribed, viii. 77. See Orang Outang.. | 

Hatis, or Arctic dog defcribed, vil. 268. Is peculiar to the nor- 

. thern regions, 270. Why called the Crofs Fox, 271. Mr Co- 


linfon’s remarks on this animal by the name of Cofac, 172. 
b ù Iflands ; 


Iflands; a difcourfe on the origin of new ones, i. 442. Aré 
either produced fuddenly by the operation of fubterraneous 
fires, or accumulated by the fediment of the waters, 4  Ac- 
counts of the rifing of many new iflands, 443. et /eg. New 
iflands never appear but in the neighbourhood of old ones, 
449. Why there are fewiflandsin open feas, ib. 

Ifthmus of Suez; would produce a great inundation if cut, i 
89° 


K | 


Kebos, viii. 156. n. | 

Kevel, or flat horned antilope, defcribed, vi. 400. 

Krietfch, vii. 178. n. 

Kumrah; a creature begot between an afs and a cow, vill. 3 ge 


Lacerta, v. 356. n. 

Lacertus, v. 355. De. | 

Lakes, a differtation on them, i. 290. Wherein they differ froma. 
mediterranean feas, 322. Different kinds of lakes defcribed, 
330. 331- How falt lakes may be produced, #6. Enumera: 
tion of fome of the moi remarkable lakes, 333. Account 
of a lakein Bohemia, from whence often iffue violent ‘winds, 

8. 

gia defcribed, vii. 133. No exact hiftory of this animal hither- 
to given, 135. This animal mentioaed by Gefner under the 
name of Allocamelus, 136:; and by Matthiolus under that of 
Elaphocamelus, ib. Peru is their native country, 138. Are 
extremely lafcivious, yet copulate with difficulty, 141. Cannot 
be made to quicken their pace, id. n. When wild, they will. 
climb the higheft rocks, 143. oN | 

Lamantin, vil. 375. n. | | | 

Land ; a general view of it, i.10. Was formerly covered with: 
the ocean, 12.—17. In what manner it emerged from under 
the ocean, 30. Reafons for fuppofing the dry land and the 
ecean to change places with each other, 41. 32. ae 

of 
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of thefe changes, 40. Differtation on the changes of land in- 
to fea, 483. 

Leem, vii. 316. n. . 

Leming, or Lapland marmot defcribed, vii. 316. Inhabit the 
mountains of Norway and Lapland, 318. Sometimes appear 
in fuch numbers as to cover the whole furface of the earth, 
#.n. Are thought by the vulgar to fall from the clouds, 
319: CAE. 

Lemmar, vit. 316. n. 

Lemur, vii. 223.—231. 

Leo, v. 64. vii. 348. 0 

Lebpard defcribed, v. 169. Was unknown to the ancients, 7b. 
Is called Engoi at Congo, and Antamba at Madagafcar, 184. 
See Ounce and Panther. | | + 

Lepus, iv. 137. n. 155. n. viii. 228.n. 276. n. 

Lepufculus, 4. 155. n. 

Lidmee, or brown antilope, defcribed, vi. 413. n. : 

Life ; ‘table of the duration of it, ii, 498. | 

Lion defcribed, v. 65. The fpecies very numerous and fierce in 
the fouthern regions of Africa, 68. The lion is capable of 
being tamed, 69. His generous temper, 70. The American 
lion has no mane, 74. Lions may be kept alive, and even 
propagate, in temperate countries, 77. Ariftotle’s miftakes 
concerning the lion, 79. The fenfes of fmelling and fight lefs 
acute in the lion than in other animals, 81. His manner of 
hunting his prey, 82. Is fond of the flefh ‘of camels and 
young elephants, 85. How hunted, 7. 

Loris, or tail lefs Maucauco defcribed, vii. 2 31. Differs from 
all other quadrupeds in the number of its vertebrae, 7}. 
Thevenot’s defcription of it, 233. 

Loutre, vii. 231. 

Lowando defcribed, viii. 133. 

Lupus, iv. 196. n. v. 206.—226. vis 255 

Lutra; iv. 233. n. 236.n, vii. 321. n. : : | 

Lynx defcribed, v. 206. The fineft fkins of lynxes come’ from 
Siberia and Canada, 209. Miftake of Mr Klein concérning 
it, 208.—210. The lynx prefers cold to temperate countries, 
213. Fables of the ancients concerning this animal, 268! 

 Defcription of a Canadian lynx, 217. Norwegian’ lynx ‘de- 
fcribed, 218. 2S. ie ed 
Vou. VILE: YS SOB) VOTRE 
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Macaque and Egret defcribed, viti. 140. Are mild and tra@able 
animals, but extremely dirty and difagreeable, 241. 

Macauco. See Mahi. Wye nae 

Madagafcar ; account of the inhabitants of that ifland, ili. 160. 

Magot, or Barbary ape defcribed, viii. 117. | 

Maimon, or pig-tailed baboon defcribed, viii. 137. uy 

Makis, or maucaucos, defcribed, vii. 223.. Seem to be confined 
to Madagaicar, Mofambique, and the lands adjacent to thefe 
iflands, 229. Conlitute the fhade between. the long tailed 
monkeys and digitated quadrupeds, 230. | 

Malbrook and Chinefe bonet defcribed, vi. 148. Approach 
very near to the Ma¢aque, ib, | 3 

Man; his natural ‘hiftory, ii. 353. Is. better acquainted with 
other objects than himfelf, is, Ought firft to acquire diftin& 
ideas of the two fubftances of which heis compofed, 354. All 
our knowledge derived from comparifon, 355. ÆExiftence of 
the foul felf-evident, 9. We are lefs: certain of the exiftence 
of external than of internal objects, 3517. Comparifon of the 
mind with the body, 358. of man with other animals, 361. 
Proofs of the immateriality of the human foul, 361.367. 

Man of the wood, viii. 375, | 

Manati defcribed, vii. 374 Firft defcribed by Oviedo, 376. 
Another defcription, 382. M. dela Condamine’s defcription 
more perfect than any other, 385. This animal found on the 
coafts and rivers of Africa as wellas in America, 387. 

Manatus, vii. 375.n. | 

Mandrill, or ribbed nofe baboon defcribed, viii. 129. Has a 
violent paflion for women, 131. . 

Mangabey, or monkey with white eye-lids defcribed, viii. 1 54. 

Manhood ; difcourfe on that Rate of the human body, ii. 436. / 

Manicou, v. 406. n. 

Manis or fcaly lizard defcribed, v. 355. Two fpecies of it, the 
long and fhort tailed, #. Seem to conftitute the laft fhade 
between quadrupeds and infects, 360. How they defend 
themfelves againft beafts of prey, id. n. 

Manitou, v. 406. n. yi | 

cit Margay, 


Margay, or Cayenne cat defcribed, vii. 249.0 Is'a férocious and 
cruel animal, 250.. The fame with the Pichon of Louifiana, 4. 
The Guepard. likewife belongs to this genus, 251.-and the 
tiger wolf, 2b. -Defcriptions: of tiger-cats by .M. de la Borde 
and M. Condamine, 252. 253. “ 

Marikina, or filky monkey defcribed, viii. 209. 

Marmofe, or Marmofa, v. Ad De tint x 

Marmot defcribed, iv. 339. Is ealily tamed when taken young, 
340. Has fome refemblance both to the bear and to the rat, 
341. Is very fubje& to be rendered torpid by cold, 3423 
Some of thefe animals are faid to allow -themfelves to be 
loaded with hay, and drawn by others like a Cart, 343, | Be- 
come extremely lean towards the end of the fleeping feafon, 
344. The Greeks were unacquainted with this animal, and 
Pliny is the firt Latin author who takes notice of it, 345.) 
Marmot of Canada. defcribed, 346. Marmot of Kamtfchatka, ~ 
and of the Cape of Good Hope, defcribed, 348. The latter 
fometimes known by the name of the Rock badger, 349. - Other 
_marmots defcribed, vii. 198. 

Marriage. See Puberty, 

Marta, iv. 245. n. 

Martarus, iv. 245. n. 

Martes, iv. 229. n. 245. n. vii. 309. n. | 

Martin defcribed, iv. 239. Cannot be perfetly tamed,: Ut. 
Sometimes fleeps two days fucceflively, and at other times 
fleeps none for as long, 242. \. 

Martin of Guiana defcribed, 243. ¢ 

Marthes ; of their effects, i. 473. Account of the moft remark- 
able marfhes in Europe, 478. ge 

_ Mazames defcribed, vii. 30. The word, in the Mexican language, 
isa generic name for the ftag, the fallow-deer, and the rocs 
buck. | 

Meles, iv. 226. n. v. 239. n. vii. 210.n. 

Memina defcribed, vii. 28. n. | 

Merian opoflum defcribed, viii. 267. Merian’s miltake with re- 
gard to it, 269. | ale 

Mico, or fair monkey defcribed, viii. 2 14. Never defcribed by 
any traveller but M. Condamine, 215. Ex 

Modena ; peculiarity of the foil in that dutchy, i. 481. 

Mole defcribed, iv. 309. Is more amply endowed with gene- 
Tative organs than any other animal, 310. Is mot ‘annoyed 
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by the inundations of rivers, 311. Curious method) of form. 


ing an habitation for its young; 312. Does not fleep during 
the winter, 313. / Frequents only cultivated countries, 314. 
‘Mole: of the Cpe of Good Hope déferibed, | SPS: Penfylvariia 


mole defcribed, 316. Raifes not the earth like the European fe 


moles, id. Siberian mole defcribed, vill. 238 | 


Mona, or varied monkcy deferibed, viii. I ibis Is fond of ait : 
and other: infets,. 168. | vi Qui 


Monax, of marmot of Canada. © See Maret. és 

Mone; vi. 156. MAVGIOT Ho “3 3, \ 

Monghos, viil210. HW OU Oe Piha ‘ a 

Mongooz, ‘vii. 224: à ont bagnole yaar Pr à sado pére 2 € 

Mongous,wiii#24.n 10 bas sty dbiR wo RES qontyriee eat 

Mofchus grimmia, vit, QE bine nine rite led 

Mofehus mofchiferus, vii. 46. nl 

Mouffettes, or inking pole-cats defcribed, vii. 295. Have been 
confounded with each other, and with animals ‘of very diffe. 


rent fpecies, 296. Diffafe a at intolerable odour, 299.— | 


306. 


Mouflon, and other fheep defcribed, vi. 206. 4 À the primaeval 


ftock ofallthe other fheep, 228. Few now exift in Cortica, : 2 29. 
Moulds, internal ; attempt. to define Bee and explain genera- 
tion by them, ii. 33. 

Mountains ; how formed by the motion of the waters, 1. 20.— 
‘36. Tropical‘ mountains more elevated than thofe of the 
temperate climates, 231. Their figures very different, 233. 


Their tops ata diftance refemble the waves of the fea, 234 + 
"The nearer we approach the Eqnator the higher are the | 


mountains, 237... The contours of all mountains. refemble the 
wor ks ‘of regular forific: ations, 241. Mountains have not 
‘Been formed by fubterraneous fires, 429. Nor by earthquakes, 
431 Compoñition of their internal parts, 461. i 

Moufe defcribed, iv. 282. May be tamed to a certain degree, 
ib. | Prodigious increafe of thefe animals, 283. Why fome 
‘people Hagen horror at them, i, White and red mice found 
in different countries, 284. . 

Mules ; differtation on them, vill... 1. Differences nds che 

mules produced by a jack afs and a mare, and thofe produ- 
ced by ¢ a horfe and a female afs, #b. Remarks, on the mules 
produced by a he- goat and EWES, 4. On thofe produced be- 
fyeen 2 a dog and wolf, 6. Ariftotle’ s remarks on the offspring 
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mon mules, 15—21. | 
Mus, iv.275.n. 285. n. 290. N. 293. n. 296. n; 306. n: 334. ns 
339- 0.5 Vv. 58. n. 261. ni. 392. n. 406. n. 435.0. 438. n.; 
“Vil. 202. n. 316. n. 5 viii. 229. n. 234. n. 235. n. 267. n. 
Mufaraneus, iv. 305. n. 
Moflafcus, v. 260. n. TS | 
“Muik defcribed, vii. 44. This animal fir “taker notice of by 
the Arabians, 45. Guiney mufk defcribed, vii. 27: | 
‘Mufk rats of Canada’ and Mufcovy deferibed; vi 266. ‘Thefé 
“animals ought not to be confounded with each other, or with 
the mufk-rat of the Antilles, 261. M. Sarrafin’s obfervations 
on the Canadian mutk rat, 263. Différences between this 
: animal and the beaver, 267. Their odour, though agreeable 
to the Europeans, is extremely difguflful to favages, 269: 
Mufk rat of Mufcovy has never been examined alive, or dif- 
fected by any Naturalift, 270. | 
‘Mufmon, vi. 205. n. gro rt 2! 
Mufquafk, v. 260. n. sb wait baw 
Muftache monkey defcribéd, viii. 163. Called Whirs:nofe by the 
3 voyagers to Guiney; #5. . Is the mot beautiful of all the mon: 
keys, 164. | | pop | 
'Muflela, iv. 232. m 239. n. 245. n° 248. n. 252004 267. h; 
262. n: ÿ V. 254. n. 328: n. ; vii 210. D. 220. h. 2744 N. 309: 
He s21. 0.3 VU 207.1 i ok ee 
Myrmecophaga, v. 333: 


‘of a mule with a mate, 1 5. Proofs of the fecundity of com 
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| 
Nature: Firft view of it, vi. 240. ; may be confidered as an im- 
mente living ‘power, 4.3 wants only the power of creating: 
“and annihilating to render her omnipotent, 250; : View of 
thé different bodies which conftitute the fyftem of Nature, 
- 252. Second view of Nature, vii. 804 Confideration of the 
different fpecies of animals by which the earth is inhabited 
ib. Had}: angle RO ETES Pi el 
Negroes ; account of different: nations. of them, iii. 140. et fogs 
Niagara; Charlevoix’s account of the famous catara@ there; 
i. 280. Is not lets than:140 or:x5o.feet.high,i28r, …. 
Ni gausx, vii. 42. men 05 Rim isw Abo SE Vas * 
saga; ae Sack sud boner y Ndi Lop eYoTy wr se dig North 
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oNorthwef, or Northealt paflage to China; of, its exiftence; i. 
144. ; 
| Nutrition and growth of animals ; differtation on it,- ii. 39- 


O 
. Ocean kept in perpetual motion fince the beginning of time, is 7. 
17. Its bottom as irregular as the furface of the dry land, 
7 Mountains, currents, calms, &c. in different parts of the 
ocean, 8 Different kinds of plants and animals found in it, 
9.» its waters muft’ have remained for a great number of 
years on the earth, 11. Flux and reflux of the ocean are the 
+ eaufes of the horizontal pofition of. the flrata of the earth, 18. 
:: Waters of the ocean havea conftant motion from eaft to weft, 
“31.32. May ‘again. cover the earth, 41. General account 
of the changes produced by its flux and reflux, 57. The 
_ faltnefs of the ocean proceeds from banks of falt in its bottom, 
and likewife from the falts brought down by rivers, 27 5. Its 
- water-exceffively cold at great depths, 7. Is not more falt at 
the bottom than, at the furface, 276... fulphureous. {prings, 
beds of bitumen, &c. found at the bottom of the fea, 276. 
Ocelot, or Mexican. cat defcribed, vit.-243. The moft beautiful 
ss all fpotted animals, 245. Is. exceflively fond of. blood, 
246. Cannot be tamed, 247. «1 sé way 
Odobenus, vii. 355. n. bee ty 
Old age ; adiffertation upon it, ii. 470. 
Olive cavy. See Akhouchi. 
Onager, Vie 264. Nie 
Opoffum; v. 405.n. 74%, à ho vrai nd sr 
Opotffum of Virginia défie) W. 404. ties a cavity under the 
belly, in which the young aré received and fuckled, 2... The 
fame ‘with the great oriental philander of Seba, 407. : Re- 
marks on his account of thefe animals, 411. The opoflum 


is an original native of the warm countries of America, 422. # 


Its time of geftation probably much fhorter than that of other 
quadrupeds,427. Its pouch not to be regarded as indifpen- 
. fibly neceffary for the prefervation of the young, 424. The 
young opoflums never. quit the! teats’ with their mouths till- 
they have ftrength to walk, 425. Manner of the»opoffum’s 


catching its prey, 427. Is eafily tamed, but has a difagreeable 
°°! appearance 
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appearance and fmell, 428. M. de la Borde’s account 
of three tame cpoflums, 429. The opoflum is not the fame 
with the Eaft India animal called coe/coes, 430; Murine o- 
poflum defcribed, 435. The birth of the young in this {pecies 
- ill more premature than in the former, 436. Mexican o- 
poflum deftribed, 438. Have an ugly afpe@, 440: 

Orang-outang defcribed, viii. 77. The fame with the pongo 
and jocko, 7b. Have the greateft refemblance to man ot all 

_ the apes, 78. Bontius’s account of them, #% This account 
fufpicious, 80. Dr Tyfon’s defcription, i. Accounts by 
other authors, 81. Buffon’s account of one which he faw, 
86. Of the natural inftinéts of thefe animals, diftinguifhed 
from what they acquire by education, 89. Comparifon of 
the body of the orang-outang with a human body, 95. Has 
a greater refemblance to man than to baboons arid monkeys, 
97- ‘T'yfon’s account of him criticifed, 101. 

Organic matter defined, ii. 36. How diftinguifhed from brute 
matter, 4. By means of organic matter Nature forms orga: 
nized bodies, 37: 

Ortohula, vii. 306. n. 

Offa, v. 406. n. | 

Otter defcribed, iv. 232. The young otters lefs handfome than 
the old ones, 233. Is of a favage difpofition, and cannot be 
tamed, 234. The fpecies probably extend over all temperate 
climates, 235. Cayenne otters defcribed, 236. Sea otters 
defcribed, vii 321. Canadian otter defcribed, 324. 

Ouanderou defcribed, viii. 133. 

Ouarine and alouate defcribed, Vili. 176. Exceed the largeft 
monkeys in fize, and approach to that of the baboons, #4. 
Marcgrave’s account of their oratory, 177. Remarkable in- 
ftances of their fagacity, 180. 

Ouaïkare, vii. 1$1. n. > 

Ovis, iii, 462. n. vi. 133. n. | 

Ouiftiti, or ftriated monkey defcribéd, viii. 204. Might be 
multiplied in the fouthern countries of Europe, 207. | 

Ounce defcribed, v. 167. Taught by the Perfians and others to 
hunt, 179. 182. : 

Ox defcribed, iii. 423. The word, in common acceptation, de- 
notes black cartle in general, without regard to fex, i. n. 
The cow may be uféd in ploughing, 435. Of caftrating black 

_ cattle, 436. The copulation or contact of oxen produces 

warty 
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warty tumours on cows, 437. This dira never appears in, 
Britain, i}. n. Of the propagation of black cattle, 4 38. Of 
their bellowing, 442. Marks of a good ox, 453. Of rumi- 

nation, 448. Of milk, 453.  Ofthe ufe of falt in fattening 

oxen, 454. They ought to be prevented from licking them- 

sn 455. Of the Siberian and Norway oxen, &c. 459. 
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Paca, or {potted cavy defcribed, v. 392. Is an animal pecu- | 
liar to America, ib. Is with difficulty taken alive, 394. Ac- | 
count of a tame one, 395. Is a very cleanly animal, 396. 
Gnaws wood furprifingly, 400. M. de la Borde’s account of | 
the animal, 402. | 

Pacafñle, a fpecies of buffalo in Congo, defcribed, vii. 42. 

Pacos. See Lama. 

Pag, v. 392. n. 394. n. 

Panther defcribed, v. 167. 

 Papio, viii. 121. n. 

Pardalis, vii. 243. n. 

Pafan, vi. 407. n. 

Patagonian giants ; account of them, i iil. 186. | 

. Patas, or red monkey defcribed, vi. 144. Is lefs dext erous 
than the other monkeys, but extremely inquilitive, 145, 1 

Pecari, v. 271.n. si $ | 

Pekan and Vifon decided, vii. 307. The Pekan. flrongly re ree 
 fembles the pine-weafel, 308. os ve eee PEN 

Perouafca defcribed, viii. 234. 

Petit-gris, v. 321. n. 

Phalanger, or Surinam opoflum defcribed, vit. Re 

Philander, v. 406. 436: 438. vil. bee 

Phoea,; vile 345. ne 0 

Pholidotus, v. 355-0, 

Pichou, vit 249. ¢ 

Pigmy defcribed, viii. 106. Ariftotle’s remarks on pigmics, Res 
10.7 Pigmies were by. the ancients | accounted more mild and 
docile than other apes, 109. ©  ‘°? js 

Filoisy a HER ie wood- rats  deferibed, | A 262, ne ie 2: 5 
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Pinche, or red-tailed monkey defcribed, viii. 211. Is a beautiful 
animal, but extremely delicate, 212. 

Pine-weafél, or yellow-breafted martin defcribed, iv, 235. The. 
female feizes the nefts of fquirrels, ducks, and buzzards, 246. 

Pifmire eater, v. 333. n. 

Pithecus, viii. 206: n. 

Planets, how formed, i. 58. Difcoveries made concerning their 
revolutions by Galileo and Newton, 61. Difficulties attend 
ing the explanation of the planetary motions, 62. Théir re- 
volutions accounted for, from an impulfive and attractive 
force, 63. Probable caufe of the impulfive force, 25. Orbits 
of the planets nearly circular, 7. Conje@ure concerning the 

: formation of planets by the falling of a comet into the fun, 
64. Have probably received their centrifugal forces all at 
one time, 66. All of them, together with their fatellites, ‘not 
equal to .*,th of the fun, 67. Might be driven off in a di- 
guid ftate, all at once, by the ftroke of a comet, 68. Their 
denfities decreafe in proportion to their diftance from the fun, 
and why, ib. 

Platyceros, iv. 1 12. 

Polatouche, v. 307. n. | de 

Polecat defcribed, iv. 248. Might be ufefully employed in di- 
minifhing the number of rabbits, 249. - Is confined to she 
‘temperate climates, 250. 

Pongo, See Orang- ~Outang. ' 

Porc-epic, vii. 69. - 

Porcellus, vii. 178, n. ‘ 

Porcupine defcribed, vii. 69. Cannot dart its’ quills to a di- 
ftance, 71. Can exift and multiply in cold countries, 73. 
Brafilian porcupine defcribed, 76. Canada porcupine de- 
fcribed, 83. Is a fleepy animal, 85. 

Porcus, iv. 304. vill. 240. 

Pouc defcribed, viii. 233. | 

Preacher monkey defcribed, ‘Vill. nee ne 

Profimia, vii. 233. n. 

Pteropus, v. 283. . | 

ART ; differtation on it, iii. 400. Marriage the natural fate 
--of the-human reves after puberty, >. 422. 

Rs iv. Ni ne See se terete MR 

Quito. vit 184. © MT ART ES ART D se re 2 

Quojas- -Marrou, Vill. 77. ne . 
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Rabbit defcribed, iv. 155. ‘Their furprifing fecundity, 1 57. 
Have a great refpe@t for their fathers, 161. Are fond of 
heat, 162. | ) : 

Racoon defcribed, v. 46. Dilutes.in water every thing he_in- 
tends to eat, 48. Account of a tame one, 49. PENG) 

Rains occafion great changes on the furface of the earth, i. Se 

. Differtation upon their effects, 473. 

Rain-deer defcribed, vi. 315. Is mentioned by Julius Caefar, 
320. 322. Was confounded with the elk by Pliny, 323. Is 
found in more northerly regions than the elk, 324.—-326, 
Great advantages derived by the Laplanders from thefe crea- 
tures, 330.—333. Cannot bear the warmth of a fouthern 
climate, #4. The raia-deer for drawing fledges, produced by 


a mixture of the wild and domeftic kinds, 4. Manner of 


travelling in the fledges, 334. . Similarity between them and 
the flags, 4. The rain-deer defends himfelf again{t the 
wolf, 339. But is killed by the glutton, 340. Methods 
ufed by the Laplanders of hunting the wild rain-deer, 34.3. 
Rangier, vi. STF ns | 
Rat defcribed, iv. 275. Several fmall animals confounded un- 
der this name, 277... The whole fpecies are natives of tem- 
perate climates; 279. . Have never multiplied farther north 
than Sweden, 280. Brown rat defcribed, 336. Approaches 
to the nature of the water-rat, 337. Madagafcar rat defcri- 
bed, viil. 284. Water-rat defcribed, iv. 290. White water- 
rat defcribed, vili. 239. i PEN 
Rat de bois, v. 406. n. 
Rat favage, ib. | 
Reproduction of animals ;-differtation on.it, ii. 16. 
Rhenos, vi. 317. n. | | 
Rhinoceros defcribed, vi. 92. Was unknown to the ancient 
Greeks, 56. n. Account of one brought to London ftom Ben- 
gal, 99. The horn of the rhinoceros efteemed by the Indi- 


ans, On account of its imaginary medical virtues, 105. The. 


rhinoceros is an exceedingly brutal and untraétable animal, 
fubje& to, paroxyfms of rage, which nothing can appeafe, 
106. Does great damage to the cultivated fields, 108. Ex- 
ceflive hardnefs of his fkin, 111. Has the fenfes of.hearing 
and fmelling very acute, but bad eyes, 113. Account of one 
brought to France, 114. Is capable of being tamed, 2254: 

ve lily totremt-2hRavers 
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River-horfe, vi. 278. n. 

River-pard, vi. 278. ne 

River-hog, vii. 64. n. 

Rivers generally run perpendicular to the fea-coafts where they 
empty themfelves, i. ro. Follow the direction of the moun- 

. tains from whence-they derive their origin, 11. Some bury 

..themfelves under ground, #3. Sometimes block up feas, and 

_ form new lands, 36. Produce great. changes on the furface 
of the earth, 51. Have. angles correfponding to each other 
on their oppofite banks, #.° Differtation upon them, 25h 

Rock cavy defcribed, viii. 274. Partakes.of the nature of the 
rabbit and rat, 7d. 

Roe- -deer defcribed, iv. 120. His method | of efcaping from : 
hounds, 121. Their horns, while foft, are extremely fen- 
fible, 127. M. de la Borde’s account of the American roe- 
déer, 135 

Rofmarus, Vii. 8 SEA 

Rofomaka, vii. 274. n. 

Rougette, v. 282. n. 

Rupicapra, v. 206. 363. 

S | 

Sable defcribed, vii..309 Mr Gmelin, the firft who gave a 
figure of the animal, 7. Manner of hunting them, 313.— 
3ts. ‘This animal is probably the fame with ‘the Satherius of 
Ariftotle, 313. , | 

Sable mice, vil. 316. n. 

Saccawinkee, vill. 201. n. 

Sagouy, viii. 205. n. 

Sai, or weeper defcribed, viil. 196. Called alfo mufk monkeys, 
ib, Are mild, docile, and very timid animals, 197. 

Saimiri, or orange monkey, defcribed, viii. 199. Is a very beau- 
tiful animal; but very delicate, id. 

* Sajou; or capuchin monkey, defcribed, viii. 193. Their confti- 
tution well adapted to temperate climates, 194. 

Saki, or fox-tailed monkey, defcribed, vill. 201. 

Sapajous and Sagoins, defcribed, vil. 172. Five different fpe- 
cies. of fapajous, 173. Six fpecies of fagoins, 174. 

Saricovienne, Vil. 32. 0 

Sarigoy, V. 405, n 

Satyri fylveltres, viii. 77. n lite ogni 

oo Satyrus 
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Satyrus Indicus, 73. 

Sayga, or Scythian Antope: deferibeds vi. 393. 

Schifmus, iv. 239. n. | 

Schwein, iii. 500. n. 3 

Sciurus, iv. 268. n. 325. n. v. 307. n. 812. n. 321. n. 328. m 

Sea communicates with certain lakes, i. 11. Gains on fomé 
places of the earth, and lofes on others, 31. Its bottom pers 
petually filling up, 33. Differtation upon feas, 290. Upon 
the inequalities in the bottom of the a 351: : 

Sea ox, vi. 278. n. 

Sea-lion. See Seal. 

Seals defcribed, vii. 330. Is the model from whence the poets 
formed the Tritons, Sirens, &c. 331. “Colour of the feal’s 
hair becomes white with age, 338. n. Account of a very big 
one fhown at London, 341.2. Three diftinét fpecies of this 
animal, 342. The feal feems to be entertained with thunder 
and lightening, and is fond of receiving rain, 345. Is very 
tenacious of life, 74. The fea-lion Erte a fpecies of feal, 
347. That animal defcribed, 348. 

Seeing ; diflertation on that fenfe, iii, 1. 

Senfes in general ; diflertation upon them, 40. | 

Serval, or mountain cat, defcribed, vil. 240. Is an exceedingly 
ferocious animal, ar | 

--Seruol, v. 406. n. ete 

Sheep defcribed, iii. 462. The fpecies could not have fubfifted 
without the affiftance of man, 463. Is the moft fupid of all 
quadrupeds, 465. Thefe two pofitions controverted,. 463.— 
465. n. Some other affertions controverted, 468. n.. Worms 
frequently found in their livers, 478. Account “of the dits 
of different countries, 482—48 5. 

Shrew-moufe defcribed, iv. 305. Seems to fill the inca be- 

_ tween the rat and the mole, #6. A difeafe of horfes falfely 
attributed to the bite of this animal, se Brafilian threw 
defcribed, viii. 273. pay 

Siegen-boek, iii. 469. n. 

Simi‘vulpa, v. 406. n. | 

SimMia, Viie 223. 23%. Nn. Vill. 77.0. 106. 0. ae 121.0. 120, n. 


137.n.140.n. 154. ns 160. n. 163. 0; 176. m ag te. ais mn | 


198. nN. 201. n. 203. n. 205. Te 709%) De 211.4 7 -YORIIEe 
Singe, vil. 106. n. vb oT oY RS LO VAUT MARS 
; ‘Siyah- -gufh, v. 221. R 
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‘Skunk, vii. 297. n. 

Sloths defcribed, vii. 151. Conftitute the laft term-of exiftence ” 
in the order of animals endowed with flefh and blood, 1 55e 
Their miferable fituation, 156. ‘re very tenacious of life, 
458. Are peculiar to South America, 160. Account of a 
tame one, 161. M. de la Borde’s account ofthe floths in - 
Cayenne, 163. 

Sorax, iv. 305. n. | 

Souflik, or Cafan marmot. SUP bai Vili, 234 Is extremely | 
fond of falt, 236. | 

Spider monkey, viii. AR 

Squathe, vi. 296. n: 

Squirrel defcribed, iv. 268. hier to the nature of birds, 
269. Sails over rivers on a piece of the bark of a tree, ib. 
Few varieties of the fpecies, 271. Squirrels are natives of: 
cold rather than warm climates, 272. Fat fquirrel defcribed, 
325- Sleeps during the winter, 327.: The fat fquirrels do : 
not inhabit very cold countries, 331. Garden fquirrel des 
fcribed, 332. Flying fqnirrel defcribed, v. 307: Manner of 
its flying defcribed, 309. Refembles the bat, 311. Sailing, 
or great flying fquirrel defcribed, 312. “Account of ‘a tame’ 
one, 316. Gray fquirrel, 321. Palm fquirrel, Barbary {quir- 
rel, and ground fquirrel, 328. Coquallin, or varied fquirrel, 
Vil. 176. 

Stag, or red deer, defcribed, iv. 74. of che dt necef- 
fary for a huntfman, 77. 

Stein-boek, vi. 363. n. 

Strata of the earth; why always i in a horizontal nofition)< 1.85: 

ni à 28. Thofe of ftones in quarries almoft all horizontal, or 
regularly inclined, 25. Preferve the fame thicknef through- 
out their whole extent, 26. Beds of fand and gravel are an 
exception to the general rule concerning the formation of 
ftrata, 26. Thofe formed by rivers, hôw ‘diftinguifhed from 
the original ftrata of the earth, 27. No river-fhells found in 
the original flrata, 28. Differtation on thé formation of ftra- 
tay 15% 

Strepficeros, vil. 8. n. | 

Surikate, or four toed weafel, defcribed, vii. 167. Cannot fub- 
fit long-in a cold climate, 168. | 

Surmulot, iv. 336. n. 

SUS, ill. 500. D. V. 272. Vile 59. 64. Vili, 240, 242. 
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Tajacu, vi eating?) i os ete a Sed PU CIN do 5 
Tajovanicus, v. Be glo. day | fi | 
Talapoin monkey, deferibed, Ville + Gi yli 
Talpa, iv. 309: n. viii. 239-n. CCE DE 
Tamandua, v. 333. n. | | 55". Y S00 Shes 


Tamanoir, v. 333. n. 

Tamarin, or great-eared monkey, defcribed, viii. 203. 

T'anrec and teh dale -or Afiatic hedge- -hog, defcribed, vii. 86. 
Sleep in the winter, during which time their hair falls off, 88. 

Tapett, or Brafilian hare, defcribed, viii. 276. | | 

Tapir deferibed, vi. 243. The largeft animal of America, i, 
Suppofed by fome naturalifts to belong to the rege etal 
247. Isa mild and pro animal, 248. 

Tarandus, vi. 317: n. 

Tardigradus, vii. 151. n. | | 
Tarfier; or woolly jerboa, defcribéd, vii! 171. Is remarkable 
for the length of its s-hind i Sai ibe | jets ae 

Tatu,:1v.:360. ne: 

Tatus;\ive 369.1 0.4 

Taxus,’ iv. 226. n. v. 226: n. : rf 

Tayra, Galera, or Guiney weafel, a Vill. 22 Is a 
{mall fpecies of martin, or polecat, ath 121 

Tepe Maxtlaton, vii. 249. n. 

Tides; diflertation on their caufes and effets, à 1. 280. | 

Tiger defcribed, v. 153. Holds the fecond rank among carni- 
vorous animals, 7b. Is faid to follow the rhinoceros for the 
fake of eating his dung, 155. His prodigious ftrength, 156. 
His exceflive ferocity, 159. Account of a combat between a 
tiger and two elephants, 160. The fpecies more rare than 
the lions, 164. The fkin much Hate in A 165. 

Tiger cat, vil. 241. : à 

Tigers; differtation on them, v. 87, 

Tigris, V. 153.188. 199 

Tlacootzlotl, vii. 243. | 

Tolai, or Baikal hare, Vil. 238, Refembles the rabbit, Hint 

Tragelaphus, V. 205. 

Tragulus, vil, 14. n. 22, n. 27. n, 33.0. 45. n. 

Tragus, vi. 412.0. vil. 45. n. 110. n. - 

Trichecus, vii. 355. n. 375. n. Mie 
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‘Tucan, or Mexican fhrew, defcribed, viii. 271. The fame with 
the red mole of Seba, 54. Has not fagacity fufficient to dif. 
cover its retreat, after having once left it, 272. 


Vv 
Vacca, viil. 225. n. 

. Vache, :vii. 2, n. 
_ Vampire, or {fpectre, defcribed, v. 281. 

Manfire defcribed, vi. 221, Is not a ferret, as fome have 
thought, #. The fame with the Java weafel of Seba, i. Re- 
fembles an animal called the ser, 22 3: Defcription of that 

- animal, #. 

Vari, vii. 223. n. 

Vefpertilio, iv. 381. n. v. 281. n. vii. 234. n. 

Vefuvius ; account of its firft eruption, i. 412. 

Viper ; : has been faid to fuck cows, goats, and fheep, iii. 497. th. 

Virginity ; its figns equivocal, ii. Pur 

Vifon defcribed, vi. 307. - Has a great refemblance to the mar- 
tin, +303." 

: Viverra, iv, 252. n. v. 53. n. 240. ND. 254. 0. Vil. 210, n. 

Unau. See Soths. | 

Volcano’s may be the caufe of confiderable earthquakes, i. 47. 
Differtation on them, 408. 

Urius, iy, 226. n. 313. n. vi 46. n. 53. n. AT 

Urus, vi. 151. n. Is the fame animal with the common bull in 
its wild flate, 171. 

Vulpes, iv. 214. 1 v. 46. n. 53. n. 406. n. vii. 268. n. 


W. 

Walrus défcribed, vii. 354- Is feldom feen but in the northern 
feas, 357. Formerly much more diffufed than at prefent, 
365. Can live for fome time in a temperate climate, 367. 
Indian Walrus or dugon defcribed, 370. 

Water; fubterraneous collefions of it exift, efpecially under 
large plains, i. 54. | ( 

Water elephant, vi, 278. 

Water-fhrew, or blind moufe defcribed, iv. 308. 

Water fpouts ; account of them and their caufes, i. 398. 

Weafel defcribed, iv. 257. Rarely found in the northern coun- 
tries, ib. - Cannot be tamed, 2 58. This affertion contradic. 
ted, 260. | 

Whirlwinds ; account of them, i. 394 Produced by contrary 
winds, 395. eC 

Whirlpools 
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Whirlpools accounted for, i. Bohestsh vou weds ho about 
Whifton’s theory of the earth, is 97° hee Earn love bar. 44 
Widdor Schaaf, iii 462: n. | E notte, es 
Wieprz lefny, iii. 500. n. 
Wild animals. See Animals. 
Wild boar. See Hog. 
Winds: Of regular ones, 1. 367. Of Sheath ones} 5 46. 
Wolf defcribed, iv. 196. .Has-a very {trong carnivorous appe- 
stité, a. Frequently dies of hunger, #4. Has:a great refem-" 
-blance toithe dog, 197: May betamed wbhilft young, 198. 
‘Es a folitary animal, 199. ‘Differences between the wolf and 
dog, 201. Great ftrength of the wolf, 204. | Method of 
hunting this animal, 205. Ferocity of the. wolf :comes'on 
about the age of cighteen months, 208. Miftake of the au- 
thor concerning the, exiftence of wolves in Scotland; 210. n. 
Black wolf defcribed, 212. .Mexican wolf defcribed, vil. ei 
Woodward’s ero of the in i, 153. | 


x 
Xoloizcuintli, viit. 258... 
Ay 4 
Yiquipatl, vi. 296. n. 
Yfard, vi. 364. n. | Ni é 
 Vfarus,. vi, 364. n. ef: 
Yeocuinte are Vili, 262 ny 


Z | 
Zebra defcribed, vi, 264. Is perhaps the moft elegant of all 
quadrupeds, 2b... Is neither a horfe nor an.afs, 265. Is not 
the Onager of the ancients, 266, _ Approaches to the: nature 
of the af and. the horfe, 272.273. :Of the fame i 
with the fertile mule of Tartary called Cxgithai, 274. 
Zebu, or dwarf.ox deieribed, VI. 150.240, | 
Zibet. See Civit. 
. Zemni, or Podolian marmot defcribed, viii 232. 05.5. 
Zifel, or earlefs marmot Gerad Vili. wit Is. dis different 
from the hamfter, 231. 338 | 
Zits jan, vill. 232.0. CRÉES we 
Zobel, vil. 309. ne 9 hark) od roses” 
Zobela, vil. 309, n. 
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